TERM“MS.—S$5 a Year, invariably in advanee. Single Numbers, $1.25. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


Great Reduction ! 


THe NEW FAMILY SINGER SEWING MACHINE wILL HEREAFTER BE SOLD AT 


THIRTY DOLLARS! 


and all other styles of Genuine Singer Machines at equally reduced prices. Though 
these Machines have been reduced one-half in price, the 


Quality will be Maintained! 


iighest standard. 
cautioned against buying imitation Machines, which are always made in 


r, and sold by irresponsible parties, whose guarantees are worthless, 


ne Singer Machines are sold through authorized Agents, at a less price than any 
Machines can be sold for, and always bear the patented TRADE MARK and 
The Singer Company distinctly printed on the arm of the machine. 

HANT—SALES INCREASING YEAR BY YEAI Following these remarks will be 
hose who are familiar with the announcement made in this journal for many 
lables of Sales published year by year show that, of all kinds of Sewing 

ier has proved most popular. For several years after Sewing Machines 

t of most makers to speak in praise of the Singer Manufacturing Machines, 
rHE SINGER FAMILY MACHINE. In this respect they were 
Machines still sustain their high putation, THe Sincer FamMILy 

it is the hig teem in which the Machine 

extending over many years, ¢ » be attributed. While adroit 


ittentio n indifferent things tor a little time, prolonged success is due to 


tvears would be too long a story. We will, therefore, briefly glance at 
re-cMinence among manufacturers Wewill not go turther back than 
twenty-five different companies, each busy i senting the merits of its 
in 1871, 181,260 Machines, being 1,896 more than 

year. In 1872, The Singer Manufacturing Company 

competitor. In 1873, The Singer Manufacturing Company 

were ld Dy its principal Competitor, and as mnany as were 

ales ot the Companies generally in that year (1873) fell short 

ring Company were larg increased In 1874, The Singer 

re than were sold by any other Company Now 

unted to 249,852, being 140,112 more than were 

on in every branch of trade during the past 

it the Singer Manutacturing Company. 

s made to the owners of the principal 


y of the Singer Machines in general, 


les mostly consist, they, at least, prove that they 


tes the merit 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1876. 


The Stuger Manufacturing Company Sold 262.316 Machines, 


109,204 Remington S. M. Co., sold 1: 
LOS 907 Gold Medal S. M. Co., ss 
a Victor Sewing Machine Co., 
r Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
J. k. Braunsdortf & Co. (tna), 
McKay Sewing Machine Ass’‘n, 
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Established at Yonkere, N. Y., (854. 
REMOVED TO PORTCHESTER,N. Y., 1874. 





dee, Migs Ha 


Collegiate and Military Institute. 
PORTCHESTER, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 


PORICHESTER is pleasantly situated on Long Island Sound, twenty- 
five miles from New York City, and is in frequent daily communication with it, 
by the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is noted for its healthfulness, 
its pleasant surroundings and its beautiful scenery. 

The BUILDINGS of the Institute are ample for the accommodation 
of twenty-five boarding pupils. The entire building is heated by steam, light- 
ed by gas, and furnished with bath and wash-rooms of modern appointment. 
In these respects the building is second to none in the country. THE 
GROUNDS comprises nearly five acres. They contain a GYMNAS/UM, 
BALL and CROQUET GROUNDS. 

The COURSE OF STUDY in the Institute is liberal and designed to 
qualify the pupil for his entrance in any of the business pursuits of life, or 
for his admission into College, the Naval Academy, or West Point. 


Terms, from $350 to $400 per annum. 


REFERENCES. 


Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D., LL. D., Hon. Wirtiam E. Curtis, New York City. 

| . ‘ New York City. Hon. R. H. Due tt, ‘ Cortland, N.Y. 
Rev. Josepn H. Rytance, D.D., “* H. C. Beruin, Esq., . New York City. 
Rey. A. B. Carter, D. D., ‘ aes S.S. Bootne, Esq., . Stratford, Conn. 
R’v. BRocKHOLST MorGan, Pt. Chester,N.Y. C. H. Dugut, Esq.,_ . New York City. 
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MANAATTAN COLLAG 


- Oy 





(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


EW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical development of students. The situation of the College is 
not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any 


similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated posi- 


tion on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 
Entrance Fee, , ; a? ts 10 
Graduation Fee, - . 10 
Vacation at College, oc 8 ee . os 40 
German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School Books at current prices. 
No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months. No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. 
The pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end about the 3d of July. 
A public examination of the students is held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 
during the class hours of term time. 


For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, TEN DOLLARS 
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ir. Selleck’s School, 


NORWALK, CONN. 


The course of study presented at this School is embraced mainly under 
two departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial ; the former offering fa- 
cilities for the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete prepa- 
ration for college; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those 
who may desire a thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to 
meet the demands of business life. 


In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general 
course of study. This is designed to subserve the interests of those who 
are too young or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular de- 
partments ; also of those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance 
any specific line of study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued 
should depend upon taste or talent developed by time and culture; or, of 
those who wish to enter neither of the regular divisions of the school, but 
desire to pursue only general branches of study. 


The discipline of the school is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the 
pupil’s honor and sense of right is always made ; proper inducements offered ; 
sympathy between tutor and pupil fostered ; confidence encouraged. The 
Principal’s efforts in this direction have generally been successful. Youths 
insensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found—-the school, 
probably, fails to benefit. 


The School is situated in Norwalk, Connecticut. The place, bordering 
on Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, about forty-four miles from New York, with which city there is 
frequent communication. 


For Catalogues, address 


Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M., President, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
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Riverview Academy. 


—AT— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages furnished 
at Riverview AcaDeEmy for the education of Boys. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awakening the 
enthusiasm and arousing the dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest in study or school exercises generally, while to the 
studious and diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organized mili- 
tary exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily health without 
interfering with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, or to train 
boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an instrument, as 
it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are attention, erectness 
of form, graceful carriage, confidence without arrogance—in short, a large 
part of the sum of those graces that make men acceptable in society, and 
useful in the world. 


It isclaimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off at River- 
view as they are in good homes, and far better than in many. And parents 
who are not in circumstances to give proper and xeeded attention to their 
boys, will find in this Academy every requisite for their careful supervision 
and training. 


For circulars, and other information, address the Proprietor and Principal. 


OTIS BISBEE. 
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Alexander Institute, 


A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
diseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purposes of a school. 

The school and class rooms are liberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-boards and Philosophical A ppara- 
tus. 

The sleeping rooms are comfortably furnished for two 
occupants each, with single beds. 

Exprenses.— For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 
for a year, payable half yearly in advance, $500. German, 
Music and Drawing, extra. 

Tue Scnoot Year commences on the third Wednesday 
in September; closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 

N. B.— Pupils are received at any time during the year, 
when we have vacancies, and charged accordingly. 


For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. PH. D. 
Principal. 
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SUPPLEE INSTITUTE, 


No. 1718 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Family Boarding and Day School. Twenty-fourth year com- 


mences September 18. Circular contains particulars. 


Rev. E. H. SUPPLEE, A. M. ) , 
- PRINCIPALS. 
Mrs. E. H. SUPPLEE, \ ; 


Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


['wenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., 


unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family Pupils enjoy all 


the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and cultivated home. The 


Twenty-fourth Year commences September 26, 1877 


For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principal, 
69 CuesteR Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal 
to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful and 
Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE to JET 
BLACK: and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the 


necessity of their establishing the following Branch Factories 
will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES. 
506 West Street, New York. S83 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


210 8S. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro. 
No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 
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Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., Rector. 


Tus School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery o1 
the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat; for healthful- 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land ; while every effort is made to have this a 
FINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME F THE YOUNG LADIES. 


Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each pupil 
who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 
THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Ursuline Academy, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 





East Morrisania, New York. 


‘HE Members of this Institution dedicate their time chiefly to 
‘| the instruction of Young Ladies in principles of virtue, and 
in the various branches of a finished education. 

This Institution, in its plan of education, unites every advan- 
tage that can be derived from a punctual and conscientious care 
bestowed on the pupils, in every branch of science becoming to 
their sex. Propriety of deportment, politeness, personal neatness, 
and the principles of morality, are objects of unceasing assiduity. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young 
ladies, provided they be willing to conform to the general regula- 
tions of the school. 


TERMS FOR BOARDERS. 
Board and Tuition in English and French, . $250 00 
Tuition in Music on the Piano, . ‘ 60 00 
Washing of Clothes and use of Bed, , , 32 00 
Use of the Library, : ; ; 3 00 
School Books at the store price. 


The usual extra charges are made for the instruction in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Singing, Foreign Languages, etc. And pupils are 
expected to come provided with the usual toilet articles, etc. All 
payments are to be made semi-annually in advance. No deduction 
will be made for absence except in case of protracted illness. 

_ 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


The Scholastic year begins regularly on the first Monday of 
September, and ends about the end of June or beginning of July. 

Thursday is the regular visiting day. 

Letters written or received by the young ladies are inspected 
by the Superior. 

The parents or guardians of young ladies from a distance are 
requested to designate some correspondent in the city, who will 
be charged to liquidate their bills when due. 

y=F" For further particulars, apply to the Very Rev. Wm. 
QuINN, or the MoTHER SuPERIOR of the Convent. 
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J.B.LIiPPINcoTT & Co.) 
“°© PHILADELPHIA. 


\ 
WORCESTER'S QUARTO D 
Is a massive volume of 1,854 pages, containing over 100,000 words in its vocabulary, with 
their orthography as sanctioned by standard authority; their pronounciation according 
to the present usage among scholars, literary men, and in cultured society generally ; their 
definitions in a concise, accurate, and complete form; and their etymologies drawn from 
the most reliable sources, and including all the important results of later researches in 
philology. The Work is illustrated with over 1,000 neat wood-cuts, and enriched by 
more than 1,000 excellent articles on synonymes, in which 5,000 synonymous words are 


reated. 
CHAMBER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. American Revised Edition. 
Illustrated with over 4,000 Wood Engravings and 40 Maps. In 10 volumes royal octavo. 
Trade Edition. (Without Maps.) Per set, cloth, $22.50; sheep, $25.00. Fine Edition. 
With Maps and full-page Plates. Per set, cloth, $40.00; library sheep, $47.50; half 
Turkey, $55.00; half calf, extra, $62.50. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British and American Authors, living 
and deceased, from the earliest accounts to the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Containing over 46,000 Articles (Authors), with 40 Indexes of Subjects. By S. AUSTIN 
ALLIBONE, L. L. D., etc. 3 volumes. Royal &vo. Extra cloth, $22.50; sheep, marbled 
edges, $25.50 ; half calf, gilt, $30.00; half Russia $33.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, containing Memoirs of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects of the 
Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronounciation of their Names inthe 
Different Languages in which they occur. By J. THomas, A. M.,M. D. Complete in 
one imperial 8vo volume of 2,345 pages. Bound in sheep, $15.00; half calf, extra, $18.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. 


Theoretical, Practical and Analytical, as applied to the Arts and Manufactures. By 
Writers of Eminence. Profuselyand handsomely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. Complete 
in 40 parts. Price, 50 cents per part. Two volumes. Volume I now ready. Extra 
Cloth, $12.00. For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, transportation free, 
upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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HUDSON | 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, (\:r« 
SOPHIA C. PEAKE,’ 


f Europe” and 
miperors.’*) 


| Principals. 


This Seminary, pleasantly situated in the City of Hudson, N. Y., has been 


in operation under the present management since 1848. 


The Course of 


Instruction affords all that is required for a thorough and finished education. 


Particular attention is paid to developing, strengthening and directing the 
Physical, Mental, and Moral energies of the Pupils. 


The school year commences the first Monday in September. 


lars send for circulars. 


For particu- 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. Robert E. Terry, 
Hon. Darius Peck, 

Hon. John C. Newkirk, 
Casper P. Collier, Esq. 
Peter S. Wynkoop, Esq. 
Charles H. Stott, Esq 
Henry A. Dubois, Esq. 
Rev. Theo. Babcock, D. D 


Hudson. 


Stottville. 
Greenport. 
Manlius, N. Y. 


Rev. E. S. Porter, D. D. 
Rev. I. H. Tuttle, D. D. 
Hon. Josiah Sutherland, 
Hon. Claudius Monell, 
Cyrus Curtiss, Esq. 

Wim. I. Peake, Es« 

Geo. F. Seymour, fb. D. 
D. P. Barnard, Esq 


Williamsburgh. 
New York. 


Brooklyn. 





Awarded the Highest Medal at Vienna. 


F.& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 
(Opp. Metropolitan Hotel.) 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS AND FRAMES. 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 
Albums, Grraphoscopes, Photographs, 


And kindred goods—Celebrities, Actresses, etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 
We are Headquarters for everything in the way of 
STEREOPTICONS AND MAGIC LANTERNS, 
Being Manufacturers of the 
MICRO-SCIENTIFIC LANTERN, STEREO-PANOPTICON, UNIVERSITY STEREOPTICON, 
ADVERTISER'S STEREOPTICON, ARTOPTICON, SCHOOL LANTERN, 
FAMILY LANTERN, PEOPLE’S LANTERN. 
Each style being the best of its class in the market. 
Beautiful Photographic Transparencies of Statuary and Engravings for the window. 
Convex Glass. Manufacturers of Velvet Frames for Miniatures and Convex Glass 
Pictures 


Catalogues of Lanterns and Slides, with directions for using, sent on application. 

Any enterprising man can make money with a Magic Lantern 

cw Af ill stock of Views of the Exposition Buildings and their contents. 
[er Cut out this advertisement for reference. . ge? 
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ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLY, 
AND INGRAIN;; 
—ALSO,— 
STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, 
CRUMB CLOTHS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, 


COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON &TRACK Erc., Ec., Erc., 


——EEE 








Erc., Erc., Ere. 





VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


| 112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


| —tT THE CHEAPEST Carpets carefully packed and sent to 


RVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. any part of the United States 





265 BROADWAY N.Y. FREE OF CHARGE. 


721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. J. A. BENDALL. 
¢ 17 SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. (Call or Send for Price-List.) 


ORJORNSONS HEALT Hye] 











The BEST, Most POPULAR, and Highest COMMEN- 
ED. Good for Brain-Workers—Sedentary Men, 
Women and Children—Chronic Invalids—and Seek- 
ers of Health and Strength. NINETY per cent. of = 
Testimonials Compare Health-Lifts, and give OURS send Stamp for Illustrated 
the PREFERENCE, Cireular—Agents Wanted, 
211 & 213 Wabash Avenue, Chic: 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. G19 & 621 Broadway, New eee 
Manufacturers of Office, Library, Church, and School Furniture, 








Bhar a ans of obtaining systematic and general physical exercise, and th teflective remedy for the compiaints of chronic invalids, 

(male and female,) and persons of sedentary habits, is the Mealth-Lift, which is rapidly gaining popularity. This is confirmed by 
unqualified test ny of thousands of physic'ans and all other professional classes, bankers, merchants, and others, for a handsome, 
compact, and cheap Health-Lift, invented by Dr. Jounson, and for sale for 880, by A. H. Andrews & Co., 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


| 


SING SING, N. Y. 


This Institution, located about one mile froin 
the Village of Sing Sing, aims to 
prepare boys tor College or 
tor business. 


For fuller information please send for Circular. 





BOLEN & BYRNE, 


229, 231 & 233 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y., and 


PRESIDENT STREET, near 3d AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 


PRIZE MEDAL MINERAL SPRING WATERS. 


KISSENGEN, SELTERS, LITHIA, CITRATE MAGNESIA, &ce., &c., Le. 


Oarlsbad, Vichy, Iron Water, Carbonic Acid Water, &c., &c., &c. 


Our various artificial Mineral Spring Waters have been submitted to the first chemical 
authorities of the country for analysis. The examinations were of the most searching and 
rigid description, and in every instance they justified their high reputation for purity and 
close resemblance, in every respect, to the natural waters whose name they bear. 
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Irvington, Mechanicsburg P. 0., Pa. 


Location :—In the beautiful and healthy Cumberland Valley, 
midway between Harrisburg and Carlisle. 

REMARKS:—A select Home and Family School limited to 
forty, under Christian care and culture, and officially recognized 
by the Central, Pa., Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences, 
Chartered Collegiate advantages, embracing a four years’ course, 
with superior culture in Classics, Music and Art. Delightful 
grounds, attractive buildings, first-class appointments and home 
comforts, fitted up at a cost of over $30,000. 

Conpitions:—Pupils received only for the College Year of 
forty weeks, or pro rata, &c. 

REGULAR Rares :—Board, Washing, Furnished Room, Fuel 
and Light, Tuition (including Classics) and use of Text Books, 
$300. ExtTrra:—Piano,$50; Vocal Culture, $25; Drawing, $10; 
Oil Painting, $30. PAyMeNTs:—Semi-annually in advance. 

Twenty-first year, September 13th, 1876. Catalogue sent on 


Rev. T. P. EGE, A. M., President. 


application. 
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ADAM'S ACADEMY, 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D. 


Chairman of the Board of Managers. 


WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, LL. D., Master. 


This School is designed to give to its pupils a thorough preparation for 
the best American colleges, and faithful home care to those from a distance. 
The large boarding-house of the Academy is under the control of the 
Master who resides in it. 
There is a smaller house under the charge of one of the assistant teachers. 
ROOMS in private families can also be obtained for those who prefer 
them. 


For Catalogues or particulars, address the Master. 


Polytechnic College of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Market St., West of | 7th. PHILADELPHIA. 
The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Designed for Students who may not preter a professional course in one of the industrial arts, 
and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and disci- 


pline, and 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
For professional Students, viz. : 

HE SCHOOL OF MINES: designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyzing ont et turing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and ote to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 
of European L aboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics 
as applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods 
involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the classes are 
conducted through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines ; 
on the location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the 
history of Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and 
Styles, and of practical lessons in Mo idling in clay and Plaster, rare facilities for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the profession. 

Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical and Architectural Drawing; in the Modeling of 
Arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster,and in the use of the Enginecring Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 

The annual announcement of the College, containing full information as to courses of 
instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 

ALFRED M. KENNEDY, M. D. 
President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 
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THE JANE GREY SCHOOL, 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., New York. 


A Diocesan Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. Founded in 1866, 
and Incorporated by the Regents of the University. 





This Institution is situated in the village of Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, in 
Western New York. The School-buildings crown a commanding hill, and the site is 
pleasant and healthful. The Bishop of the Dio. ese, as vistor, pres his aid and counsel ; it 
is also under the supervision of the Rector ot St. John’s Church. The Principal and Lady- 
Principal are assisted by competent teachers. in all the departments of education. 

The influence and order of the household are those of a Christian family. There is 
daily morning and evening poaree On Sundays and Holy Days, the pupils attend Divine 
Service in the Parish Church, and receive such other religious instruction as is adapted to 
their years. But, at the request of parents or guardians, pupils may attend divine service 
at other churches. 

The Course of Study is so arranged as to give each branch due prominence at the 
proper time. The rule of study is to learn few things at the same time, and to learn them 
thoroughly. 

The departments of Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, are conducted by competent instructors. 

Lectures are delivered during the term, upon various subjects, by the Rector and 
others. 

Those pupils who pursue the course of instruction in Music and other branches of the 
Fine Arts, will devote to them such a portion of time as their importance demands, and 
will therefore require a longer time to complete the regular studies. It is expected that all 
pupils will study Latin or French. German and Italian will be optional. 

The present building accommodates comfortably twenty-two boarders and the requisite 
number of teachers. The house is convenient, comfortable and homelike. 

The study, recitation and practising rooms, parlor, sitting-room and refectory, are on 
the first floor. 

The dormitories, for two pupils each, on the second floor, are well ventilated, neatly 
carpeted, and furnished with black walnut furniture, made expressly for the school. There 
isa bath-room with the usual conveniences. The halls and rooms are heated by two of 
Hendron’s furnaces, making the dormitories, study and halls comfortable during the 


coldest weather. 
TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are two terms of twenty weeks each, the first beginning September 14th, and the 
second February rst. 

There is a recess from December 23d to January 2d, when those pupils whose parents 
desire it may visit home. Also, a recess from Good Friday to Tuesday in Easter week, 
when it is preferred that the pupils should not leave the School. 

The sieoal year ends June 23d, after the general examination. 

No ae is received for less than the whole year, or the unexpired portion of the year 
upon which she enters. 

A limited number of day-scholars is received. 


TERM™MS. 


Board, washing, fuel, light, and full course of English, Latin and French Instruction 

payable one-half September 14th and remainder February rst) forthe year, $300 
German and Italian, each, for the year aa Per: oe” nit hie 20 
Instrumental Music are ‘ bbtkndk-< . ‘ os 60 
Vocal Music .. = ee oat eee cael Siac < etait adidas 60 
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co 
INL. 20 vans n.4k ae suv ciney ode ene s nuk awewane Rane beua&aetaaaier aa, Ai 15 00 
DL. c0c ,.  adddek apenas sca <n cubwaleees Daaiepeiceua Mmehialaneanined 6 00 
Light Gymnastics 5 00 
Drawing and Painting, at Professor’s prices 

Day-scholars, in Preparatory Department, per year . Ntedtreeed aenneukia 30 00 
Day-scholars, in Junior, Middle or Senior Class, per year............ pevesescceres QO 


Daughters of Clergymen, $200 oo. 

If a pupil be removed before the close of the year, the full payment will be required, 
unless in case of protracted sickness, when the loss will be equally divided between the 
parent and school. This rule is necessary, because the number of pupils is limited, and all 
contracts with the teachers, etc.. are made for the entire year. 

For further information, or for admission of pupils, apply to 


J. LINDLEY, A. M., Principal. 
Or to C. L. Bincuam, Clerk of the Board of Trustees, Mount Morris, N. Y. 


REFERENCES.—The Rt. Rev. A. CLeveLtanp Coxe, D. D., Visitor, &c., Buffalo, 
The Rey. B. F. Dunnam, Rector of St. John’s, Mount Morris. 
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Art. I1.—1. Zhe Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil 
Alki giance. A Political Expostulation. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Giapsronr. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
L875. 

2. A Letter addressed to Ilis Grace the Duke of Norfolk on 
occasion of Mr. Gladston’s Recent Expostulation. By 
Joun Henry Newman, D.D. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publieation Society. 1875. 


3. Vaticanism. An answer to Reproofs and Replic z. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsronr. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1875. 


4. Postseript lo df Le ter addr ssed to TTis Crrace the Duke of 
Norfolk, By Joux Henry Newman, D. D. New York: 
The Catholie Publication Society. LIS75. 


5. Queen Mary. A Drama. By Atrrep Tennyson. Bos- 


ton: James R. Osgood & Co. EST. 


Tur controversy which Mr. Gladstone’s first pamphlet 
opened, has already ereated quite a literature of its own, di- 
dactic or rhetorical ; and the interest it has awakened with the 
Catholic and Protestant reading public has been enhanced by 
the contribution which Mr. Tennyson has made to the discus- 
sion. The Poet-Laurcate has hitherto eschewed the polemics 
of the period, but has appeared in a new role as the author of 
(Jue n Mary, which in spite of occasional touches of poetic 
affluence and power is destitute as a whole of the delicacy and 


Vol I -NO. I l 
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subtlety of insight which crowns the Shakspearian as the un- 
approachable epoch of dramatic literature. The old English 
dramatists evoked “hich passions and high actions,” which 
move our hearts to the core; while the modern drama, with 
its graceful movement and shallow propriety, hardly makes an 
appeal to our deepest feelings. There is, however, one passage 
in (Jucen Maury in which Tenny son seems to eatch the spirit of 
England’s noblest Cardinal in the darkest days of her history. 
And the words he puts into the mouth of Reginald Pole 


counsel us to a like moderation in our feverish times: 


| urselves Ve | pl est 
Pha »> hea t harm 
N 1 ti trea 
t I t 
\ t { Ww I 
| lor t 
| lallecianece of Ronin Catholic subjects is no new 
juestion if politico moral world at home or abroad. Al. 
| 
. : : . . 
Ways poptibar with the masses, it acts as an excellent corrective 
in “ons of politi il or religious =I nation Like the peri- 
odical tits of morality which seize the British public every six 
or In years, a cording to Macaulay's computation, and 


which spend their cumulative wrath on * some unfortunate man 


in ne respect more depraved than lundreds whose offences 
hay been treated with lenity,” this old foe ina new face 
seems to follow in its reappearance some undiscovered law of 
periodicity. Tales of escaped nuns and apostatising priests 


have vielded a superabundant stock and drugged the market. 
They pall on the public taste in spite of our American Exeter 
Hall proclivities, Our weariness of these thread-bare narra- 
tives may challenge the thoroughness of our Protestantism, 
yet yawn we must over every fresh recital of conventual tyr- 
anny or d sspotic priest-craft. In our apatlh tic repose, as our 
neighboring zealot, whose soul is haunted with dreams of art- 


fully laid Popish plots, would call it, we amuse ourselves with 


Voore’s Life of Brvron, Vol. 1, p. 324.—Am. Ed. 











Dunk. ab es ius 


~~ 
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an occasional reading of the inimitable Plymley letters. Under 
the caustic irony of shrewd and irreverent old Sydney Smith, 
who could pierce, if ever man eould, the bigotry of the aver- 
age John Bull of Canning and Percival’s day, we take shelter, 
when the period of Exeter Ilall Popery returias to tease our 
usual lethargy. “ As for the enormous wax candles, super- 
stitious mummeries and painted jackets of the Catholic priests,” 
writes Peter Piymley to his brother Abraham, “1 fear them 
not. Tell me that the world will return again under the in- 
fluence of the small pox; that Lord Castlereagh will hereafter 
e Court: that Lord ILlowick and Mr. 


Grattan will do each of them a mean and dishonorable action : 


Oppose the power ot t| 


that anvbody who has heard Lord Redesdale speak onee will 


knowingly and willingly hear him again; that Lord Eldon 
has {=> nted to the fact of two ind two making four, without 
shedding tears, or expressing the smallest doubt ors ruple ; 
tell brit any ther thing absurd «r incredible, but for love of 
common sense, let me hear no more of the d ingver To be ap- 
prelie ided from the Ven ‘ral diffusion of Popery. It is too 


} 


} 1 
absurd tot 


reasoned upon; every man feels it is nonsense 
when he hears it stated, and so does every man while he is 
stating it.” 

\side from the popularity of the anti Pop rv cry, the dis- 


eussion which Mr. Gladstone’s brochures have called forth, 
gains much of its wide-spread prominence in the world of 
thought from the intellectual eminence of the British States- 
man and of his leading opponent, John Ilenry Newman. No 
two names, for one-quarter of a century have exercised a 
greater influence in their respective spheres. They are the 
representatives in Church and State of all that is honorable, 
of all that is earnest, of all that is profound. For Dr. New- 
man there is an especially tender regard among the cultured 
minds of the two continents. Its expression is contined to no 
school of thought or of religious belief. Mr. Matthew A rnold* 


can be as generous in his praise as Mr. Gladstone. In exami- 


‘Essays in Criticism. The Literary Influences of Academies, p. 56.— 
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ning the question of the civil allegiance of Roman Catholies in 
the light derived both from Ultramontane and Gallican 
schools, we will place no especial emphasis on the dogma of 
the Infallibility of the Pope. It seems to us only pertinent 
as faras its definition affects the oath of Trish Bishops and the 
pledge viven to the Dritis’ government I Knelis! and Lrish 
Roman Catholics.* From this point of view the Ccurt of 
Rome his assumed a position of fearful irreconcilability with 
that taken by the hierarchy in Ireland. To dislodge a lurking 
suspicion inmany minds that the Roman Curia was not wholly 
disingenuous in allowing the patriotic statements of a distin- 
guished Trish prelate to remain uncontradicted on a question 
supposed to affect England’s polity in regard to the disabilities 
of her Roman Catholic subjects, will prove a task not easy of 
accomplishment by the most dexterous of intellectual acrobats. 
There are those who have read the controversy with much ap- 
parent dispassion, and who are disposed to vield to Dr. New- 
man’s reply to Mr. Gladstone the impartiality of judgment, 
which his frankness and urbanity always beget, vet above and 
beyond his words and the words of other defenders of the 
Vatican Decrees, there still appears on the part of the then 
Roman Curia an ambiguity of policy toward the British gov- 
ernment difficult of explanation in the light of subsequent 
events, which prepared Roman Catholic Christendom for the 
definitions imposed by the late Council. Archbishop Kenrick 
of St. Louis with a candor likewise characteristic of his venera- 
ble brother, the late Archbishop of Baltimore, foresaw this un- 


happy aspect of the question of Papal Infallibility when coup- 


“A thousand opportunities of doing good in Irish affairs have be 


' 
from our havine no avowed and dignified agent at the Court of Rome 


depended upon me, | would send the Duke of Devonshire there to-morrow, 


with nine chaplains eral tons of Protestant Theology I have no 
love of Popery, »p at all events better than the Idol of Jugger- 


naut whose chaplains | believe we pay, and whose chariot I dare say is 
made in I a-Necr e pay £10,009 a vear to one ambassador at Constan- 
tinop : ‘ startled with the idea of communicating diplomatically 
with Rome, dec: g the Sultan a better Christian than the Pope Syd- 


nev Smit md Wisdem, p. 371. 
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led with the pledge given to the English government, and 
called to it the attention of the Irish Episcopacy in a proposed 
address for the Council.* Even in 1826, so temperate a prel- 
ate as Archbishop Magee of ihe english Church Was unable to 
reconcile to himself the oath of a Roman Catholic Bishop with 


+ I[t is, how- 


the civil allegiance due to a Protestant sovereign, 
ever, of the main point in the issue of the controversy that we 
propose to speak, It shall be our endeavor, in the first place, 
to trace the origin of the temporal power of the See of Rome; 
secondly, its subsequent development into the deposing power 
of the Pope and the recognition of that power by the vreat 
theologians : and lastly, te ascertain the views held ly English 
speaking Roman Catholies on the question of civil allegiance 
at the present day. 

“In dealing with alien beliefs our endeaver must be,” says 
a profound thinker of our own age, “not simply to refrain 
from inj istice of word or deed, but also to do justice by an 
open recognition of positive worth. We must qualify our dis- 


ss 


Our aim 


agreement with as much as may be of sympathy.” 4 


is not controversial, The pages of our own history and that 


of the mother country are too full of the patriotism and loyal- 


tv of Roman Catholics to admit of serious doubt in earnest 


and intelligent minds. It is no sinall part in the mad-cap 


‘OQuomodo fid sic gubernio Anglicano data conciliari possit cum 
definitione papatis infallibilitatis * ipsi viderint qui ex Episcopis 
Hiberniensibus, sic ‘go ipse, illud juramentum prestiterint.” Vatica- 
nism, p. 36 

’ 


tT am not able to explain to myself how the heads of the Roman 


Catholic Church, under a Protestant King, can consistently preserve the 
1 


oath of allegiance to the Sovereign. I find myself unable to reconcile the 


most so] 


emn oath that is taken upon the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
Bishop, with his allegiance to his Sovereign. It appears to me, that is an 


obligation as deep as that which can grow out of the feeling of Christianity 


at war with the civil obligation. I find in this cath no reservation or circum- 


scription whatsoever.” —Digest of Evidence on Treland, 1826, p. 12. 
Dr. O'Conner viewed it in the same light. ‘“‘ How can the Bishop's oath,” 
he inquires, “ be reconciled with the oath of civil allegiance, which excludes 


all indirect temporal of the Pope in this realm ?”—Co/uméanus, iii : 160. 


t Herbert Spencer. First Principles, p. 122.—Am. Ed. 
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game of American politics to work upon the predominant re- 
ligious impulse, and if that impulse happen to be awakened 
with a dread of the encroachments of Rome, the deeds of Ro- 
man Catholic ancestors are too prone to be forgotten in the 
heat of controversy, or of zeal for the fancied safety of our in- 
stitutions and our homes. Exhibitions of this kind of political 
warfare are not unknown to our annals, and the page which 
records these lamentable episode ought also to record the 
larve share, we sav it with shame, that the Protestant clergy 
have contributed towards the formation of that history. We 
discern now in no obscure quarters, the skeleton of this old 
fend of religious hate revivifving. At the outset, therefore, 
we disclaim, in the remarks which we shall make, any disposi- 
tion te supply anununition to this forlorn hope of the anti- 
Roman | viol. We desire, however, to suyvvest in connection 
with the Ultramontane view of the papal prerogative, the ditt 
culty which imust come to the mind of every thinking man of 


Protestant Christe nadoma, \ ho reads both sides of this contro 


. ’ . ° } rT 
Versyv, natter with what admiration he may study the ex- 


] 


traordinary character and history of the Church of Rome. lor 


our guidance in this inquiry we weuld supplement that tole- 


rant sentiment of Llerbert Spencer, just quoted, with the 


pacitic language of Burke, called forth at a period when theo 
lovi “al polenmil ‘ss embittered civil as well as eccl sinstical levis- 
lation: * Old religious factions are volcanoes burned out: on 
the lava and ashes and squalid scorial of old eruptions grow 
the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and the sustaining corn ; 
such was the firs:, such the second condition of Vesuvius. But 
when a new tire bursts out, a face of desolation comes on, not 
ified in awes.” 

temporal sovereignty of the Pope, although decided 
Iy\ the irresistible logic of recent events, embraces in a historic- 
al point of view a large part of the history of Chrisdanity. 
Catholic and Protestant alike have treated it with an intellee- 
tual bias derived from opposing systems. With the one, in 
some of its not clearly detined ramifications, it plays a promi- 
hent part in the mission of St. Peter and his successors in the 


See of Rome. With the ther, the prerogative out of which 





it 
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it grew is identified with schisms and revolts which have rent 
Christendom, bathed the earth in blood, and dethroned kings 
and popes. To the Protestant, who looks at it chiefly ina 


1 


political way, it is the ugly nightmare of the ages, which dis- 
turbs the peace ot the world, and Ly its own dead weight im- 
pedes the full secular and religious enfranchisement of the 
race. To the Catholic, with whom it is always associated with 
the birth of his religion, it partakes of the brightness of the 
Shekinah of the elder covenant, illuminating the throne of 
Christ’s earthly Vicar with the light of His unerring truth.* 
Whence originates this prerogative which teases the diplomat, 
eXasperates the politician, and imaddens the zealot, about which 
the world is so divided, and about which it can come to no 
detinite understanding ¢ 

The rise and growth of the temporality of the Roman Pon- 
tiff and the particular events which gave to it its vital element 
of expansion, present a problem which has perplexed the in 
vestigation of the antiquary, the historian and the theologian. 
Gibbon seems to imply that the kingly pre rogative, strictly 
speaking, did not exist til! the time of Martin \ ge 1). 1417 
1431, Viigo CXCrCIs “ the roval rivlit of cofning money.4 Un 
der his pontificate beoan the series of papal medals bearing 
his image, marking, not only the era of the re-uniting of the 
Church, but also of the re-translating of the Holy See to the 
banks of the Tiber, after a dreary reign of seventy years at 
Avignon :—seventy melancholy years whose tragic story finds 
no parallel in the annals of the papacy ' Ranke attributes all 


the sh uneless deeds il) the warlike career of Julius I] a career 


modern times began by disregarding the Papa x by attempting to deprive 
the Holy See of the affection due to it, or some of its prerogatives ; and we 
ought, whenever we meet with a disposition to restrict the Papal power, 


whether in favor of the Episcopacy or the Presbytery, the secular authority o1 


the brotherhood, to suspect it of an heretical tendency.— Quart. Rev. * Luth 
and Ref tion.” Vol. III, p. 79 

+G n’s Hist A , Vol. VI, p. 508 \m. Ed. Speaking of the Popes, 
he savs: “ Aftertheirreturn from Avignon,the kevs of St. Peter were guard- 


ed by the sword of St. Paul.” p. 510. 
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sanctioned, perhaps, by the turbulent spirit of the times in which 
he lived, but, certainly in all ages, out of harmony with the 
clemency of the Apostolic office—to an absorbing desire for 


the domination of the pontifical See.  * Other popes,” says 


he, “labored to procure principalities for their sons and neph- 
ews: it was the ambition of Julius to extend the dominions of 
the Church. He must, therefore, be regarded as the founder 
of the papal States.°* A> large number of writers, among 
whom are the names of DeMaistre, Thomassin, Grevius, 
Nicholas, Alamanni, and Cenni, trace the beginning of the 
temporal sovereignty to the Tconeclastic controversy which 
arose under Leo the Isaurian, A. 1). 716-741; while the more 
venerally received opinion, Which ascribes it to the grants 
made to the patrimony of St. Peter In Pepin, and renewed by 
his son and successor, Charlemagne, has its advocates in’ Bos- 
suet, DeMarea, Labeau. Natalis, Alexander, and Bernardi. 
Roman Catholic writers of still another school descend into the 
Catacombs to find in subterranean Rome-— oma Sotterrauned 
—peopled by the outlaws whom persecution had driven be- 
neath the surface of the earth, a new kingdom of which St. 
Peter's successor was the spiritual and temporal head. 

In the eighth century, when Leo [saurius attempted the 
removal of images from the churches, lie aroused an opposition 
as wide spread as Christendom itseif. At Constantinople he 
awakened an angry contest with its aged Patriarch Germanus, 
whom he finally deposed, as a penalty of disobedience, in not 
vielding to the roval mandate. In Gregory Il, then occupy- 
ing the Apostolic Chair, he found a less tractable personage 
than the Byzantine ecclesiastic. The Pope sent letters of re- 
monstrance, The decrees of the Emperor were pronounced 
heretical and treated with contempt. Sentence of excommuni- 
cation was hurled against the pertinacious Leo.t A revolt of 


* Tlistory of the Popes. Vol. 1, p.40.—Bohn’s Ed. “Tl papa vol esser il 
dominus et maistro del jocho del mundo,” was said of Julius by a Venetian 
contemporary. Ranke, Vol. 1, p. 41. 

tAs Leo’s excommunication is with some a matter of dispute, we sub- 


ioin our authority. In the Life of Gregory I], i AM/uratert, Remum J/talica- 
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his Italian subjects followed, and Gregory IIT became the eman- 
cipator of Italy in establishing the germinant principle of in- 
dependence, which under his successors finally wrought the 
complete overthrow of Eastern domination. The late Dean 
Milman characterizes Gregory’s as a very ordinary mind.* 

This estimate of the pontiff s mental qualities is wholly de- 
rived from his letters, which are one-sided tests when divoreed 
from the intrepid action which marked his course in a new 
position environed by difficulty and danger. nh a weak and 
vacillating age Gregory's figure stands out in a boldness of his- 
toric outline which dwarfs contemporaries into the dead level 
of mediocrity. Hi inflexibility of aim and of conduct is sin- 
vularly imposing In his person is represented the vreat his- 
torie Latin Church. To its supremacy the greater part of the 
Christian world vields obedience. With reverence for his 
spiritual authority is united the gratitude of subjects for de- 
liverance from [sy zantine rule Moderation poised with cour- 
ave lital ks the erandeur ol Gregory's character. It provokes 
the respect of powerful enemies, retains the homage of friends, 
and holds in check the wavering of the indifferent. Secure in 
his position at home, Gregory is not unconscious of the dan- 
gers which the incursions of the Lombards foreshadow from 
abroad. Liutprand, their king, is met by the Pontiff at the 
gate of the Vatican, and overawed by the voice of the messen- 
ger of peace. At the tomb of the Apostle the barbarian king 
lays down the bloody emblems of war, and kneels in the church 
of St. Peter to offer his devotions to heaven. (rregory Il died 
A.D. 731, and was sueceeded by (rregory Ill. The Lombards 
still menaced the patrimony of the Church, and in his helpless- 
ness, the Pope turned for aid to the intrepid Charles Martel, 


rum Scriptores, Vol, IIL, part ii, p. 67, the fact is clearly stated :--“* Item quod 


cum Leo Imperator Imagines Christi, et Beata Virginis Maria, et aliorum 


Sanctorum, quas in civitate Constantinopolitana invenire potuit, ipse igne 
cremari jussisset, et ob monitus se emendare noluisset, ideo ipse Gregorius, 
tamquam verum hereticum condemnavit et anathematizavit.’"—Fx 4 malrico 


Angerio. 


* Latin Christianity, Vol. I, p. 312.--Am. Ed. 
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who had saved the empire of the Franks from an invasion of 
the Mahommedans. Negotiations began and were earnestly 
pressed on the side of the Pontiff, but death brought them toa 
speedy close. Charles Martel died in October, A. D. 741, and 
Gregory, the month following. 

At the critical moment in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion which followed the death of Charles Martel and of (rreg- 
ory, an instrument in the hand of Providence appeared in the 
person of St. Bonitace. Trained to high and noble thought, 
and chastened in soul in the monastic solitudes of the old 
Benedictine abbey of iexeter, When at length called into active 
life, the Apostle of Germany went forth with a character of a 
different mould than that which is usually found in any age 
amid the august surroundings of nobles and courts. Above 
the wiles of the diplomatist, and unfurnished with the arts and 
resources which fortify the schemes of designing men, this 


sing minded |e vate of Pope Zacharias aroused in the mind of 


Pepin, the successor to the heredit uy mavorship of the prtlace 


of Childerice I]], an interest in the fortunes and + i¢issitudes 
of the Church. [ft is asserted by some historians that an agree 
ment was formed between Pepin snc the Pope Ly which the 
former was secured to protect Zacharias from the power of 
the Lombards, and the latter was to lend the awful sanction 
of the pontifical office to the dethronement of Childerie. 
Other writers look upon the whole transaction as simply a 
f casuistry submitted for the ultimate decision of the 


(‘hristendom.4 The words of the 


habe- 


pinum 


nifacio 


tutebatur, nomin 


event about which writers 
interpretation of the iction of Pope 
m says that “it is impossi- 


Oint of casuistry laid before 
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Annals of Eginhard are susceptible of a still wider signitica- 
tion: * Pipinus per auctoritatem Romani Pontiticis ex Pre- 
fecto Halatii, rex constitutus.” ¢ In two campaigns Pepin com- 
pletely broke the rule of the Lombards, and despoiled them of 
a fair portion of their territory, the rich Exarchate of Raven- 
na, Which he bestowed on the Pope. The successor of St. 


Peter became Pope Patricius, and although acknowledging: al- 
. legiance to the Greek emperor, Was in reality an independent 
temporal prince. The thyone of ¢ hilderie was vacated, its 
: weak old occupant quietly retired to the seclusion of a monas- 
: tery, and the Merovingian dynasty forever ended. As sover- 


eign of the Franks, Pepin begins the Carlovingian line. The 


] 
| 


roval purple is assumed under the shadow of the Church, and 


the solemn right of consecration is performed at Pana Ry 


the first 1 the church, thus o ising Mr. Gladstone who 


a nation,’ 


en eke On maee eae 
I 
I 


position of t te { VWidd | Chap vii, 2535 \m. Ed In 
noral quality, it 
xpansion in the 


Montalembert, 


ee eee a 
J 
we f 
f 
J 


ain ( tiie \ roval right whi h rec gnizes no other 
5 ( t 1 that wh results from the morality and jus- 
‘ I ol it sSses Ve shall see that the theerv retains all its force amid 
2 th t st ( I ween the riesthood lt el re, and shall hear 
a e\ ) t t i (srego! VII, the ) the bish s and monks ipply 
it i t { t i) ti iN ! iit 1 thie \ s .- ) ul ] id set I rth So) 
energet < si recte facis: si antem non facis, rex non eris 
V7 4 Vest Vo I] | 21S Milma ivs * "The Pope has been 
iccused of want stern principles in countenancing the 
violation of the 'law of hereditary succession, and the rebellious am- 
bition of the Mayor of the Palace, who thus degraded his lawful sovereign 
and usurped the throne this is to confound the laws and usages of differ- 
B ent ages. Heredita succession among the Teutonic races had not yet at- 
> 
* tained that sanctity in which, in later times, it has been invested by supposed 
; religious authority, and by the rational persuasion of its inestimable advan- 
4 
on tages. In theory it was admitted in the Ror an empire; but the perpetual 
4 change of dynasty at Constantinople was not calculated to confirm the gen- 


eral reverence for its invisibility.’ Latin ¢ istianity Vol. II, p. 410. 
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the papal legate, the saintly Boniface of the See of Mentz.* 
A few vears later, a subsequent Pope, Stephen II, crosses the 
the Alps in mid-winter to comwfront Astolph, king of the Lom- 


bards, in his own territory. Failing to obtain from the bar- 
barian monarch the demands which he makes in the name of 
St. Peter, Stephen pursues his journey as far as the convent of 
St. Maurice within the Frankish dominion. Pepin is holding 
his court at the prilace ot Pontyvon on the Perche. Ilis son 
Charles hereafter known as the Great,t is sent as an especial 
envoy to conduct Stephen with befitting honors through the 
' 


kinewdom of his sire. Pepin meets the papal Visitor some 


miles distant from the palace. Tle dismounts from lis horse 
and prostrates himself before the spiritual ruler of Christen- 
dom. With his own hands Stephen anoints the king of the 
Frances, and the menace of an interdict and excommunication 
defends the recounized authority of Pepin and his successors. 

\t Pepin’s death, A. D. 768, the rivalries of his two sons, 
Carloman and Charlemagne, for a time threatened the over- 
throw of the splendid monarchy which their father had estab- 
lished on the ruins of the Merovingian sovereignty. The 
jealousies growing out of a division of the kingdom, or the 
dissatisfaction incident to the tinal disposition of Aquitaine, 
acquired by conquest, portended formidable calamities to the 
papal power, Crowned as both brothers were on the same 
day in the capitals of their respective kingdoms, both challeng- 
ing by parity of claim a like support from the Pope, and an 


alliance of either with the Lombard king at any moment im- 


tf thard, ann. FAM: nina lian, 7AM: fanal 
751: Fetnhard. in Vita Ca Vagni. 
t+“ The appellation of Grez/ has been often bestowed ; and sometimes de- 
served ; but Chap rene is the only prince in whose favor the title has been 


indissolubly blended with the name.”--Giééen. Vol. V, p. 44. 


t Amalricus says: “Cui venienti Pippinus cum magna militia occurrit 
et ipse statim de suo equo descendit in terram, et poste per spatium trium 
milliariorum vice ac modo stratoris, cum magna humilitate et devotione, 


exstitit in terra postratus.”—.Vurator. Rer. Script. Ital. Tom. Il. 


Tali omnes interdicto et excommunicationis lege constrinxit, ut nun- 


quam de alterius lumbis regem in zvo praesumerent eligere.” 
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minent—here were presented the features of a problem per- 
plexing to the most diplom itic of pontifts. A solution either 
way would probably embroil the Roman See in disastrous 
quarrels and dismember the most powerful monarchy which 
Europe has seen since the decline of the Roman Empire. The 
question was adjudicated in a higher court. In the death of 
the elder brother, Carloman, were sect at rest the delicate affairs 
of state-craft, and Charlemagne became sole king of the em- 
pire of Pepin and protector of the prerogatives of the Pope. 
In the history of the world as in the legends of romance, 
Charlemagne is the representative name of the centuries. 
Entering the stage of human action at a great formative epoch, 
out of which were to be moulded the three essential elements 
of all civilizations, the political, intellectual, and religious, the 
second in the line of Carlovingian kings, proved not unworthy 
of the blood of his iron-souled ancestcr, Charles Martel. From 
the general disruption of the Byzantine and Western empires, 
and the final destruction of the Lombard kingdom proceeded 
the renaissance of a civil polity to be fashioned bs the pene- 
trating mind of the Great Charles. Ile was admirably fitted 
by natural disposition and mental acquirement to direct the 
destinies of the age. Establishing schools and libraries as the 
centres from which to quicken the intellectual decadence of 
his empire, enunciating broad and lasting principles of legisla 
tion, shaping and controlling religious controversy, reforming 
laxity of ecclesiastical discipline, Charlemagne has left on sub- 
sequent centuries the traces of a comprehensive and subtle 
genius. Ile was fortunate in his age as he was fortunate in 
his friends. In the one was presented ample scope for the ex- 
ercise of his skill as a statesman and his prowess as a warrior; 
among the others he found his mateh in intellect, in birth, and 
in publi ; spirit. ~ Men.” saves Kanerson, * resemble their con- 
temporaries, even more than their progenitors.” This is es- 
pecially true of Charlemagne, whose «/ter ego lived in the 
great Pontiff, Hadrian 1, for whom the emperor cherished a 
profou vil respect and sincere attachment.* The old feud be- 


* The secretary and biographer of Charlemagne tecords that at the 


death of Hadrian, the emperor was profoundly moved, and 


wept for the 
dead Pontiff, as for a brother.—/:ginhard, ©. 


XIN, 
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tween the Iloly See and the Lombards was by no means 
quieted, when [adrian ascended the papal throne. The ques- 
tion of the Papacy was the great question of the West. and 
Charlemagne now determined the position of the supreme 
Pontiff in the modern Romano-Germanic empire—an empire 
which stood the rude shocks of ten centuries, and fell at last on 
the field of Austerlitz, in 1805. Scarcely had Hadrian been 
enthroned when he was forced to seek protection from Desi- 
derius the Lombard king, who had invaded Ravenna, and 
mene “| Rom ye ro a further it ly wice he Was deterred by 
the dread of excommunication. Chariemagne demanded the 
cession of the towns formerly granted to the Hloly See. To 
enforce their restoration he marched into Italy, A.D. 773, and 
in the following Spring, proceeded to Rome. He reached the 
Eternal City at the close of Holy Week, when the sublime 


] 


vaste \ ot the Passion eng wed ic the hits ot the ( atholie 


world. At the main entrance of St. Peter. Iladrian awaited 
the approach of his roval guest, who kissed each s ep as he as- 
cended to its pori ils, * (dinnes vradus sjoil| iti ejusdem su- 
eratissime Beati Pe rieecel sie desculatus est.” At the tomb 


of the Apostles he ratified his ow: 


. v ~— 
ma ag epin = Telnpora 


vrants 


to St. Peter:—* Christianissimus Carolus Francorum rex. as- 
oe So walters . a ee 

eribi jussit per Ethertum religiosum: ac prudentissimum capel- 

lanume notarium ititea, Ubi coneessit easdem ‘iVitates et 


territoria Beato Petro.” 4 The Easter festival was ke prt with 
more than wonted pomp in the church of St. Maria Maggiore, 
at whos high iltar 1] vlri ill cel brated pontifical mass in the 


) 


presence oi the king. With the fall of Pavia and t 


} 
| 


ie capture 
ot Deside rius, ¢ harlemaene brouelht the Lombard power to 
an end. Of the subsequent visits to Rome, when further 
grants were ceded to the temporalities of the Holy See by the 
kine of the Franks and the Lombards, it is hardly Necessary 
to spe ik. Iladrian died, after a reign of nearly a quarter of a 


century, on (‘hhristmas day, A.D. 795, and tive vears later 


Charlemagne awain Visited Rome. Leo [I], how occupied the 








ee ee 
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throne. The king was met with an unusual pageant at No- 
mentum, Whither the Pope had gone to welcome him. He was 
formally received at the door of st. Peter, is on his first 
visit during the pontificate of Iladrian, and in the same 
church on the last Christmas feast of the century, Leo II] 
crowned Charlemagne, and the multitude that tilled the spa- 
cious cathedral signitied their approval of the act in the saluta- 
tion, echoing through its fretted vaults, mn pe ror of the Ro- 
MALLS ¢ 

In the cursory glance which we have taken at the times 
from Leo thi [saurian, to the coronation of ¢ harlemagne, we 
believe that we have neglected no important fact of pertinen- 
ey to an inquiry into the rise and progress of the Regalia 
Sancti Petri. It is the interpret ition of these events about 


l 


which the thought of the different schools so widely diverge. 


W riters \\ ho ly ive follow ed in the path which Muritori ( pened, 


] 


‘ . ne a6 , : oy ‘ i , 
see ih if the Vallditv of tis theorv of the prescription oF the 


ives, whileo the records of early annals of 
undisputed authenticity, attempt to rear the entire fabric of pa- 
pal temporalities on the forgeries of the Deeretals of Isadore 
and the Donation of Cons tntine. That thes spurious docu- 


ments enlarged the papal prerogatives by reducing them to 


| { { ° 117 
The Toree o vritten law, we presume none would hazard a 


lenial: but assignine to each its o nerally received date—the 
Decretals, A. D. 821-845, the Donation, A. D. 755-766,—do 
they explain the facts of history which this bury 5 eX 

i \ sto. a ) ( t 1a ¢ » I tori R na 
orum, vit cto Emerson has well said that , allie. 
terpretation lies in the identity of the observ with the obs 1. rhe 
oronation and subse ient anointing of Charlemagne with historians fall 
withit this provi t M Lea with singular perve eness characterizes Leo 
[I as “the wily Italian,” the act of coronation i ey 


ind « mvevs the mpression that it was stealthily done, without perhay Ss the 


] 1 
‘ 


previous knowledge of the emperor Sluad yn " Hlistory p. 34. 


Although Eginhard ivs that if Charlemagne had known what was to have 


taken place, he would not have entered the church, still against this asser- 
tion much argument can pe furnished in the domain of probability. Does 
it comport with Charlemagne’s conduct on his first visit to Rome during the 


life time of Hadrian 
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hibited‘ Do not the facts of history rather explain the 
groun ls of the forgeries ¢ . 

It has been our purpose to represent, as honestly “us We can, 
the opinions of the “Scholia Historicum,” and before we 
leave this part of oar investigation we must advert to the hy- 
pothesis to which we have already alluded, that the temporal 
power of the supreme Pontiff had its origin in the Catacombs 
of Rome. In view of the fact that Dr. Manning, the Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop of Westminster, apprehends for this power a 
* judicium Eeclesi, or authoritative sentence,” which he says, 


* would be binding on the consciences of all the faithtul.’+ 


we prefer to give a statement of the theory in the words of 


Mr. Bowden, in his valuable Z7fe ef Gregory I'//, written after a 
careful study of original documents appertaining to that period, remarks 
* The immediate effect of the forgery was, therefore, rather to sanction and 
consolidate relations already existing between different orders in the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, than to introduce new ones ; and although the work, having 
been once received, undoubtedly did much toward handing down in its 
completeness the system of papal monarchy to subsequent ages, it derived 
its own weight, at the epoch of its origin, from the tendency which already 
existed in that system to perfect and extend itself.”"--Bk. I. Chap. i, p. 32. 
—Am. Ed. 


+“ The temporal sovereignty affords abundant and proper matter fora 
definition, or judgment, or authoritative declaration of the Church, like the 
disciplinary decrees of General Counc ils; or finally, the authoritative sen- 
tences in the Bulls of the Pontiffs--as, for instance, in the Bull Auctorem 


fid of which many relate to discipline, to ecclesiastical 


and mixed ques- 
tions bearing on temporal things. And to such an authoritative utterance, 
under anathema, and by the voice of the whole Church through the Supreme 
Pontiff, the subject of the temporal power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ may 
legitimately, and not improbably attain.”--4rchbishop Manning's Reunion of 
re p. 45.—Am. Ed. We cannot forbear placing the words of Dr. 
Newman in juxtaposition with the above passage from Cardinal Manning, 
whom none could accuse of minimizing matters of dogma or of pious opinion 
Phere are those among us who have stated truths in the 
most paradoxical form, and stretched principles ‘till they were close upon 
pins ind who at length, having done their best to set the house on fire, 

to others the task of putting out the tlam« fhe English people are 
iently sensitive of the claims of the Pope, without having them, as if in 


j 


detiance. tlhourished in their faces.”"——Letler to the Duke of Norfolk, vo. 4 
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an author, who has hitherto devoted especial study to the Pa- 
pacy and the Papal States, from a Roman Catholic stand-point : 


“ History, when thoughtfully searched,” says Canon Miley, of 
the Irish College, Paris, “ever leads us to the right path; in 
this instance, as I set out with saying, it conducts us to the Cata- 
combs, and before the judgment seat of Nero, where St. Peter 
stands doomed to martyrdom, as the true fountain-head of this 
mysterious sovereignty. Startling as it may appear at first, this 
assertion—that temporal independence, exemption from earthly 
control, the right to have no power above him but that of his 
Divine Lord and master—this assertion, at first sight so anomalous, 
when the nature of St. Peter’s charge is considered, becomes a 


self-evident verity. Nothing easier than to test this; one solitary 
argument will be enough to place the subject in the clearest light. 
The argument is this: ‘That Christ conferred the supremacy of 


His Church on St. Peter—a supremacy not alone of honor but of 
jurisdiction; made him the viceroy of His kingdom on earth; in- 
vested him with his own authority to decide all controversies, 
judge all causes regarding truth and error, right and wrong, vice 
and virtue; to reward and punish, bind and loose, with an authori- 
ty identical with His own. ‘This can no more be doubted, than 
that the words of the Gospel, in which all these prerogatives are 
solemnly conferred on St. Peter are truly the words of Christ. 
Therefore, it must have been the will and design of the Redeemer 


that a sphere wherein such a supremacy could be exercised should 
be prepared and sequestrated from all human control, wherever 
the See of St. Peter was to be established finally. Otherwise, 


the prerogative would be nugatory; and as reason and piety for- 
bid such a thought, it follows that the temporal sovereignty over a 
realm ‘ample enough for liberty, too limited for domination’ es- 
sentially and jure divino attaches to the spiritual supremacy which 
from St. Peter has devolved on the Popes.’* 

lhus established as a tixed fact in the history of European 
politics, the temporal] sovereignty of the Holy See maintained 
for ages its centralizing position as supreme arbiter in the com- 
monwealth of Catholic nations. Towering above the din and 
conflict of revolutions which changed the geographical surface of 
the earth, the papal throne stood as immutable as the eternal 
rock solid tas Cathedra P. tri which pretigures to the faith- 


7 TZ empor S lent f 7 Pop its Origin ; the Vicissitud 
through hich it ha pa t, from St. Peter to Pius 1X; ts it the Life of Rome, 
the Glory of Italy, the ‘Magna Charta’ of Christendom 2 Dublin: J. Duffy. 
LSo6 Vol. I. Chap.i, p.5 
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ful its indestructible foundation. As a court of arbitration 
for settling the disputes of contending nations in rude and 
barbarous times, the Roman See, by wise counsel preserved all 
that is worthy of the name of civilization. The great under- 
lying principles, which are safeguards of modern society, have 
descended to our century as the beneficial results of the exer- 
cise of that supreme power before which ferocity trembled 
and injustice became merciful. Of the priceless services of 
the papacy in behalf of humanity and society during the Mid- 
dle Ages a catena of evidence might be drawn from the learn- 
ed authorities of all schools of historical criticism. While his- 
torians AN differ as to minor details concerning the vreat 
represent itive Popes of the Medieval period, vet all vield in 
some measure their praise of the general action of pontifical 
power in its office of civilizer aud saviour of the nations. 
Among the many profound observations of Count de Maistre, 


hed authority among Roman Catholies, none more 


a distinguis 
accord with the enlightened views of Protestant writers than 
his estimate of the character and work of the Medizval Pon- 
tiffs, who “im i\ have made too much, at the time,” Says he “of 
this universal sovereignty, which an opinion equally universal 
allowed them. They may have exacted homage: may indeed, 
if vou will, have too arbitrarily imposed taxes. [do not wish 
to enter into these points here, but it still remains certain that 
thes have never sought to increase their dominions at the ex- 
pense of justice, while all other governments fell under this 
anathema: and at the present time even, with all our philoso- 
phy, our civilization, and our tine books, there is not perhaps 
one of the European powers in a condition to justify all its 
possessions before God and reason.”* 

Taking the particular epoch ot Gregory Il, and Leo the 
Isaurian of which Mr. George Finlay has made a discrimina- 
ting study, one finds the same general fairness to the temporal 
power of the papacy as the central fact from which emanated 
that moral grandeur which relieves an otherwise dreary picture 


of past ages. “The Pope of Rome had long been regarded,” 


* Du Pap Lib. II. c. 
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says he, * by orthodox Cliristians as the head of the Church ; 
even the Greeks admitted his right of inspection over the 
whole body of the clergy, in virtue of the superior dignity of 
the Roman See. rom being the heads of the Church, the 
Popes became the defenders of the liberties of the people. In 
this character as leaders of a lawful opposition to the tyranny 
of the imperial administration, they grew up to the possess- 
ion of immense influence in the State. This power, having 
its basis in democratic feelings and energies, alarmed the em- 
perors, and many attempts were made to circumscribe the papal 
authority.”* 

The career of Gregory VII, is perhaps an apter illustra- 
tion of the readiness of well-read historical scholars to pay an 
impartial tribute to an institution which, whatever its inherent 
defects, generally arrayed itself on the side of law and order, hu- 
manity and religion. [Low various are the lights in which the 
character of that imperious Pope, whom the annals of canoni- 
zation count among the saints, is painted by Guizot and P Abbé 
Jager on the French side,t Prof. Voigt on the German, Sir 
Roger Greisly, Dr. Arnold, and Mr. Bowden on the English ; 
and yet how unanimous is their testimony as to the moral in- 
fluences of that career identitied yy the exigencies of the age 
with the earthly instrumentalities by which human power 
secks to perpetuate itself! The last words of the expiring 
pontitf—* | have loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore | 
die in exile” clearly express the strugele then waved between 
secular power on the one hand and spiritual authority on the 
other. It was, in short, when narrowed down to the direct is- 
sue, the old question of the subordination of the Church to the 
State which agitates in our times the German Empire of Fred- 


erick William. In an exhaustive review of the life and ser- 


History of the Byzantine Empire. London, 1850. Bk. I, c. i, p. 46, 


+t The work of M. Abbé Jager, //istoire du Pape Grégoire VII et de son 


Siecle, is a translation of Voigt’s Hildrebrand als Papst Gregorius du Sie- 
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vices of Gregory VII, in the temporal domain, Sir James Ste- 
phen Says : 


“ Hildebrand’s disposition, with whatever inconsistency, sought 
to guide mankind, by moral impulses, to a more than human sanc- 
tity. The feudal despotism with which it waged war, sought, 
with a stern consistency, to degrade them into beasts of prey or 
beasts of burden. It was the conflict of mental with physical 
power, of literature with ignorance, of religion with injustice and 


debauchery. To the Popes of the Middle Ages was assigned a 
province, their abandonment of which would have plunged the 
Church and the world into the same hopeless slavery. ‘To Pope 


Gregory VII, were first given the genius and the courage to raise 
himself and his successors to the level of that high vocation.’* 

In our own country the temporal power has not lain as 
a dormant question in the state-craft of nations. It has been 
a large theme for the pen of the scholar and the voice of the 
publicist. Its solution has engaged the attention of the astut- 
est of statesmen and the shallowest of sophists. In the ever 
shifting drama of European polities, it has played a part as 
perplexing aus important. No less than forty-tive popes have 
either been imprisoned or driven from the Eternal City. It 
Was a momentous question in the European Congress at Vienna 
in ISIS, when, on grounds of political necessity, England and 
Russia, France, Austria and Prussia resolved upon the restora- 
tion of the papal territory of which the pope had been des- 
poiled. Again in 1849, in the French Chambers, the whole 
subject of the temporality of the Holy See was discussed with 
vehemence and learning, and the same result reached as that 
of IS15. M. Thiers, the Nestor of French statesmanship, then 
said : 

* Gentlemen, Catholic unity, which requires a certain religious 
submission on the part of Christian nations would be unaccept- 
able, if the Pontiff, who is its depository , were not ¢ ompletely inde- 
pendent; if,in the midst of the territory which ages have assigned 
to him, and in which all nations have maintained him, another 
SOVE reign, prin e, or people, should rise up to dictate the law to 
him. For this Pontificate there is no independence e, but In sov- 


ereignty itself. Here is an interest of the first order, which should 
be paramount over the particular interests of nations, as in a State 


idinbu R April 1845. p. 3827 
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the public interest should carry it over that of particular indi- 
viduals ; and this has authorized the Catholic powers to re-establish 


Pius [IX on his Pontifical throne.” 

This opinion Was eloquently seconded by the eminent his- 
torian and publicist, the late M. Guizot. We might exhibit 
English views, in the main similar, on the part of Burke, 
Castlereagh, and Palmerston, and yet by no means exhaust a 
tithe of material at hand; but we must make one further ad- 
dition, and that from a review of Farini’s Roman States from 
1815 to 1850, of which Mr. Gladstone is the English translator. 
In speaking of the different theories as to the separation of the 
temporal and spiritual power of the Pope, of the ignorance of 
the complicated nature of papal authority on the part of some, 
and of the desire to undermine it on the part of others, the 
writer classes Farini with the latter, and Mr. Gladstone with 
the former, and adds :— 


“Could the Pope fix his throne in the mid-heavens the schemes 
might be feasible, but, as he must reside in a city made with hands, 
he must occupy in it the place either of a prince or a subject. As 
a subject he can secure, neither at home nor abroad, that indepen- 
dence which he needs as cecumenical bishop. It was a favorite 
project with Bonaparte to establish the Pope at Paris, and through 
this ecclesiastical puppet, to sway the conscience of Europe by 
Nuncios as effectively as he domineered over its policy by gen- 
erals and diplomatists. His scheme would have failed—he would 
have only created a schism and lost all by grasping toomuch. A 
bishop with patriarchal powers would have arisen in every coun- 
try of any consequence, ruling the national church under the dic- 
tation of the Crown, or, less invidiously, by means of a synod.’* 


But at the same time that the Papacy was achieving in the 
Middle Ages its manifold victories for civilization and humani- 
tv, this secular power which had taken possession of the See 
of St. Peter was destined in the end to overleap itself. The 
Concordats and the controversies of modern Europe are wit- 
nesses of the presence of the same old conflict of the Hohen- 
staufer which crystallizes important features in the history of 
society. From the coronation of Charlemagne by Leo [I] in 


St. Peter’s, at the closeof the eighth century, to the coronation 


* Quarterly Review. Vol. XC. p. 231. 
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of the First Napoleon by Pius VII, in the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame at the beginning of the nineteenth, the Pope had exer- 
cise the regal privileges of sovereign. For a thousand years 
the title-deed of his throne was unquestioned, and it is more 
clearly manifest to-day than that of any of the royal houses 
now in existence. In the domain of morals it was surely 
nothing less than political robbery to dlispossess the Pope of a 
territory which was his by long established right and for ages 
regarded in that light by the consent of nations. It was an in- 
herent pre rogative of the Papacy to abandon the functions of 
tt Inporal ruler over the States of the ¢ ‘hurch, but by what law, 
human or divine, can their seizure be defended / While one 
may look with deep admiration on the splendid services ren- 
dered to the world by a long line of illustrious Pontiff, and 
while we may vainly attempt to conceive the present state ot 
civilization with the Papacy of the Middle Aves eliminated 
from thr historical retrospect, vet Was not the world the eniner 
and the Church ly far the loser ly the exercise of this fatal 
oift of ea this sovereignty 4 W hat Chapt rs of shameless 
history are unfolds | in) the lives of the Vicars of TLim, Whose 
kingdom is not of this world! Verily this temporal power, 
which did se much to enrich the Papacy with secular magniti- 
cence Was a portent fraught with lasting evils to the spiritual 
inheritance of the Vi eegerent of the King of kings ! It isthe 
real vist of th » Gladstone CONTPOVErSS of to-d iV, as it was the 
burden of no imaginary misgivings in the carly Italian litera 
ture preceding the Reformation period. The erim taunt of 
centuries avo “In his successisti non Petro, sed ( ‘onstantine ” 
lends a keenness to the laments of Dante, who in his treatise 
on monarchy bewails the temporal grant which Constantine 
na famous speech, a few years ago in the French Chambers, against 

French intervention in Italy, M. Jules Favre gave some striking statistics 
exhibiting the fact that the possession of temporal power had been injurious 
to the saintliness of the Pontiffs. Since the establishment of Christianity to 
the present time, he reckoned 257 Popes ; 95 before the year A. D. 756, when 


Pepin bestowed Romagna on the Pope as a reward for having sanctioned 
| 


his usurpation, 162 from A. D. 756to 1867 ; of the first 95 Popes, 69 had been 


canonized, of the last 162 Popes, only To. 
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Was alleged to have bestowed on the See of St. Peter at his 
conversion to Christianity: ‘“O happy people! O vlorious 
Italy! if either he who thus weakened thine empire had never 
been born, or had never suffered his own pious intentions to 
mislead him.”* And in the Divina Comedia he again deplores 
the fraudulent donation under the exquisite figure of a mar- 
riage dower, which enriches the fruitful mother of a merce- 
nary progeny ° 
\h Constantine! of how much ill was caus 
Not thy conversion, but those rich dot 


That the first wealthy Pope 1 ed of thee.’’4 


We pass on to notice the deposing power of the Roman 
Pontiff, the logical development of the temporal power and 
the recognition of that development by theologians of great 
name inthe Church of Rome. In directing attention to this 
branch of our ing LIry we refer only to papal bulls and theo- 
lovical treatises of undoubted authenticity. 

In March, 1073, a vast assembly composed of bishops, 


priests, and citizens of Rome filled the church of the Lateran. 


The last funeral rites over the remains of a deceased pope, 
Alexander II, had awakened the interest of such a multitude. 
A stormy pontificate of twelve vears in which had been waged 
an ecclesiastical warfare against SIMONA and concubinage 
amony the clergy was ended. Hildebrand, a man of iron 
mould and ascetic virtue, who had been nurtured amid the 
cloistered aisles of the far-famed Cluni, had been the moving 
spirit of Alexander's reign. During the progress of the solemn 
office for the dead. the cry, ” Hildebrand shall be Pope!” 
“St. Peter chooses the Archdeacon Hildebrand!” interrupted 
the stillness of the scene and the obsequies of the departed. 


Against his inclinations, shrinking perhaps from the burdens 


De Monarchia. Lib. I. 
+ Milton’s translation Ref zation kn 1a Bk. I, p, & 
‘Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre 


Non la tua conversion, ma quella dot 


p. 115. 
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and contests which were enfolded in a portentous future, 


Hildebrand yielded to tne call and despatched messengers to 


Henry [V, Emperor of Germany, to inform him of his elee- 
tion to the Iloly See. [le implored [Lenry not to sanction the 
choice, and menaced him at the same time with the words— 
“If I be indeed made Pope, ny first business must be, to see 
that your many sinus and trespasses meet with the punishment 
which they deserve.”* As embassador of the German Em- 
peror, Count Eberhard was sent to Rome to inquire into the 
facts connected with the election of Hildebrand. Knowing 
the inflexible character of the newly chosen pontiff, and erratie 
and inexperienced as [lenry was in the art of governing, he 
dared not brook the consequences of a negation of the wishes 
of the Roman people. With little delay Gregory, bishop of 
Vercelli, appeared in Rome as the representative of Henry LV, 
and on the 29th of June succeeding the turbulent outburst in 
the Lateran, Hildebrand assumed the tiara as (rregory VII. 
The epoch in which he figured as a motive power is one of the 
most interesting in the eleventh century. It was the age of 
the saintly Bernard of Clairvaux, the valiant William of Nor- 
mandy, the learned Lanfrane of Canterbury, of Abelard, * the 
Samson of the schools in the wildness of his course, the Solo- 
mon in the fascination of his genius.’+ High spirit and vigor 
were beating in the pulses of the time. The germs of a new 


life were struggling into existence. The well-disciplined monk 


*Ne assensum preberet, ipsum attentius exoravit. Quod si non faceret 
certum sibi esset, quod graviores et manifestos ipsius excessus impunitos 
nullatenus toleraret.”—Cardin. Arragon. in Vit. Abbé Jager makes an ex- 
traordinary mistake in his comment on this passage: — Telles sont les pa- 
roles du Card. d’Aragon, qui écrivait prés de deux cents ans aprés Grégoire. 
Aucun autre écrivain ne fait mention de cette circonstance ; de toutes les 
lettres qu’on a conservées, pas une n’en parle.”—//ist. de Grégoire VII, 
fome I, p. 211. A contemporary writer and friend of Gregory, Sutrinus 
Bonizo, Bishop of Sutri, mentions the fact. Cardinal Mai,the great discov- 
erer in Palimpsest literature, published some of the fragmentary writings of 
Bonizo in the Spictlegium Romanum, &c. 10 Vols. Rome, 1839-1840,“ In- 
terminatusque (sc, al.) si ejus electioni assensum prabuisset, nunquam ejus 


nequitiam patienter portaturum.”’—Sonizo, p. S11. 


+ Fohn Henry Newman's Historical Sketches. London, 1872. p. 200. 
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of Cluni, with a ken long practised in expansive views, saw as 
ina vision the Holy Roman Empire yielding to the Holy Ro- 
man Pontiticate. Two central thoughts were clearly before 
his mind, the reformation of the Church and its emancipation 
from the interference of the civil power. Guizot calls Hilde- 
brand the Czar Peter of the Roman Catholic Church. Asa 
master builder he laid deep the foundations of that lofty fabric 
which resisted the contending elements of ages. Simony and 
the marriage of the clergy were the principal causes of the 
general corruption, which threatened the extinction of every 
evangelical virtue. In the second year of his pontificate a 
Council was convened at Rome. The ancient law of celibacy, 
long obsolete, was re-enacted. Against this action, so impera- 
tive from some points of view in securing the reform of the 
Church, the clergy in northern Italy and beyond the Alps 
were excited with a deep-seated spirit of opposition. The 
gentle amenities of domestic life in some cases, and the disso- 
lute habits in others, were not to be relinquished without a 
tierce struggle. A Council, the year following, struck a still 
heavier blow. The simonical sale of benetices, the moral blight 
of the times, was condemned, and active steps at once taken to 
enforce the edict. Henry IV of Germany, constantly at war 
with his rebellious barons, and rioting in licentious living ex- 
pended the revenues of his kingdom with a hardihood, which 
was only equalled by that of the public sale to the highest bid- 
der of the most valuable Sees within his control. The an- 
athema against those* who received the investiture of a bishop- 
ric or abbacy from a layman, and against those by whom it 
should be performed at once opened the memorable contest 
between Church and State, between Pope and Emperor. Let- 
ter after letter was addressed to Henry LV ; legate after legate 
was sent to remonstrate with this contumacious son of the 
Church. The long established prerogative of ecclesiastical 
nomination, which was a powerful ally to temporal princes, 
and which was guarded with jealous care, could only be sur- 
rendered in the last throes of humiliation and defeat. The 


* Labbe Concil., p. 342. 
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thickening clouds foretold the approach of a storm, which 
would shake to their centre both Church and State. Antici- 
pating the course of the fearless Gregory, Ilenry summoned a 
Synod which met at Worms in the beginning of the year 1076. 
It numbered among its representatives distinguished German 
prelates, and offered, in appearance ai least, the nucleus of a 
formidable opposition, which would have retarded the career 
of a less daring pontiff. Siegfried, the primate of Germany, 
Was in attendance and gave it a national aspect. By solemn 
compact the members bound themselves ho longer to acknow- 
ledge obedience to Hildebrand, nor to Sty le him Pope. l’orged 
letters from archbishops and bishops were read, complaining 
of the ty Panny of the Pope, and praying that he might be de- 
posed, and a successor elected in his stead. Through the in- 
strumentality of the politic Count Eberhard, who proceeded 
immediately to Italy, another Synod was called by the bishops 
of Lombardy to convene at Piacenza. The decrees of Worms 
were ratified, and Gregory Vil apparently doomed to deposi- 
tion from the pontifical throne. But let us turn our eyes toa 
scene transpiring elsewhere. The Eternal City is filled with 
strangers drawn thither by the session of another council in 
the Lateran. Bishops from different countries, numbering 
over a hundred, have responded to the summons of Gregory. 
Henry IV by the acts of Worms and of Piacenza has placed 
himself bevend the reach of further entreaty and clemency. 
To the assembled bishops of the Roman Church, its supreme 
Pontiff reads the terrible sentence of excommunication and 
deposition of the German Emperor. We extract a part, and 
give a translation, of that remarkable document: 


“Beate Petre, Apostolorum It hath pleased, and still 
Princeps. * * * * | doth please, the Blessed Peter, 
tibi placuit et placet, ut populus Prince of Apostles, that the 
Christianus tibi specialiter com- | Christian people specially com- 
missus, mihi obediat. Hac. ita- | mitted to thee should obey me 
que fiducia fretus, pro dignitate in thy stead. Relying on this, 
et tutela ecclesie® suze sanc- | for the honor and defence of 


te, Omnipotentis Dei nomine. | thy Holy Church, inthe name of 
Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti, | Almighty God, Father, Son, and 


Henricum regem, Henrici quon- | Holy Ghost, I depose from im- 
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dam imperatoris filium, qui au- 
dacter nimirum et temperarie 
in ecclesiam tuam manus injecit, 
imperatoria administratione re- 
giaque dejecio, et Christianos 
omnes imperio subjectos jura- 
mento illo absolvo, quo fidem 
veris regibus prastare consue- 
verunt; dignum enim est, ut 
in honore careat, qui magis- 
tatem ecclesiz Imminuere cau- 


Satur. 


perial and royal administration, 
King Henry, son of Henry once 
emperor, who too boldly and 
rashly hath laid hands on thy 
Church. I absolve all Christian 
subjects to the empire from that 
oath with which they are wont 
to keep faith with true kings; 
for it is fitting that he should be 
deprived of dignity who doth 
endeavor to diminish the majes- 
ty of the Church. 


The Epistles of Gregory, especially at this period, are sufh- 


cient evidence of the thoughts upon which his mind habitual- 


ly dwelt, and they express very 


Fully the grounds of his belief 


in thr deposing power, lodged pure divino in the Apostolic 


ottice. 


Writing to Bishop Herman of the See of Metz, against 


whom the degraded Emperor of Germany for a time meditated 


iu campaign, thi Pope uses these words, of which we also vive 


a translation: 


‘Quod iutem post lasti t 
quasi nostris scriptis juvari a 
premuniri contra illorum insa- 
niam, qui neiando ore garriunt 
auctoritatem sanct2 at ipostol- 
ice sedis non potuisse regem 
Henricum, hominem Christianz 
legis contemtorem, ecclesiarum 
videlicet et imperi destructo- 
rein, atque hereticorum auc- 
torem et consentaneum excom- 
municare, nec quemquam a sa- 
cramento fidelitatis ejus absol- 
vere : non adeo necessarium 
nobis videtur, cum hujus rei 
tam multa acceriissima docu- 
menta in sacrarum scripturam 
paginis reperiantur.”’+ 


Plat. in G I’//, et Tom. 7, ¢ 
| Greg. Ep. VIT1, 27. Gre 


decessorum statuta tenentes, eos qui 


\s to thy request for aid and 
confirmation by our. writings 
against the madness of those 
who wickedly asseverate that it 
Was not competent forthe Holy 
and \postoli See to excom- 
municate King Henry, the 
contemner of Christian law, 
the destrover of Church and 
state, the alder ind abettor 
ot heretics, nor to absolve 
iny from allegiance to him, 
it does not seem needful to 
us, inasmuch as so many 
ind most certain” proofs of 
the thing can be found in 
the pages ol the Holy S« rip- 


1. Rom i, apud Binium, p. {x4 


gory adds still further :—“Nos sanctorum pre- 


excommunicatis fidelitati aut sacra- 


mento absolvimus, et ne cis fidelitatem observent, ominibus modis prohi- 


bemus. 
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Gregory's character from the time of the promulgation of 
of the bull against Henry becomes more complicated ; and it 
is a question on which a great deal of comment has been ex- 
pended as to whether in this strange admixture the element of 
good or of evil predominated. At one moment there seems 
to centre in his person all the majesty of law and order which 
the age could venerate ; at another he looms up a very incar- 
nation of imperiousness softened by no touch of human pity, 
and dead to every emotion of generosity and of mercy. We 
will not follow him in his course against Henry whom he re- 
duced to a suppliant penitent, standing for three days in mid- 
Winter at the gates of the castle of Canossa, seeking reconcilia- 
tion with the haughty master of the Seven Ilills. Nor will 
we examine the final results of the contest which sent Gregory 
to a lonely exile, in which he expired, receding from none of 
the purposes of his pontificate, and relenting from none of its 
maledictions against Henry. 

Passing over the reigns of eighteen Popes and the antago- 
nisms which proved abortive to uproot or to check the growing 
idea of theocracy on the earth, of which the Pope was to be 
the supreme ruler, we reach another marked era in the history 
of the Papacy, an era holding the same relation to the thir- 
teenth as that of Gregory to the eleventh century. It is the 
epoch of all history in which the commanding position of the 
See of Rome has no parallel either in the splendor of its 
achievements in secular domination, or in the establishment of 
religious orders whose members, either as the children of St. 
Francis or of St. Dominic, were the especial defenders of high 
papal prerogatives. Here we attempt no comprehensive out- 
lines, or living details, but some meagre features which chro- 
nologically belong to this grand epoch as important parts for 
the intelligent understanding of its historical and moral sig- 
nificancy. 

Pope Celestine III, who had placed the crown on the head 
of Henry VI, died on the 8th of January, 1198. The subject 
of a successor had filled the last months of his life with anxiety. 
An old feud between the houses of Orsini and Scotti, to the 
former of which he belonged, led him to desire the Sacred 
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College to elect John of Colonna. But among its members, 
the name of Cardinal Lothaire of the illustrious Conti family, 
distinguished in the annals of the Papacy, rallied the unani- 
mous support of the cardinals, and at the unprecedented age 
of thirty-seven, he ascended the pontifical throne as Innocent 
III. Three months before the death of the venerable Celes- 
tine the youthful Henry had contracted a fever from exposure 
in the chase, and died at Messina. The gentle hearted Con 
stance, his wife, soon followed him to an early grave, leaving 
Frederick I], a child not three vears old, as the sole heir to 
the kingdom of his father. In her last hours, the Empress 
committed to the Pope the guardianship of her little son. The 
louse of Hohenstaufer had reached the zenith of its glory 
and its power. The two Sicilies, an inheritance from his fa- 
ther, at the death of Tanered of an extinct line, had submitted 
to Henry. For the consolidation of his kingdom, he had ma- 
tured large plans, the most important of which was to make 
the crown of the German Empire hereditary in his own family. 
But death terminated the boundless ambition of the Hohen- 
staufer and the march of his conquests. At this critical june- 
ture, during the minority of Frederick, there was need of a 
strong and unbending will to control the factious elements 
fermenting in the heart of Society. Innocent IT] possessed 
every requisite qualification to gain for the Papacy a supreme 
ascendency over the dominant powers of Europe. A service 
of eight years in the Cardinalate, and an extraordinary know- 
ledge of State affairs gained during the pontificate of his uncle 
Clement III, fitted him to assume the triple crown at so 
early an age. Educated in the celebrated school of St. John 
ot the Lateran, and at the Universities of Paris and Bologna, 
he had distinguished himself as a theologian and as a jurist. 
To an analytic mind, graced with the culture of severe study 
under the best masters of his day, were united’a sincere piety 
and an exalted idea of the supremacy of the Church over 
every earthly power. The mantle of the great Hildebrand 
easily adjusted itself to his shoulders. The first acts of his 
reign were to exact from the Roman prefect the oath of 


allegiance, to take under his patronage the Lombardic League, 
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and to institute a kindred confederacy of cities of Tuscany,* 
through the instrumentality of which, he degraded the Ger- 
man governor, whom Henry had placed over territories, the 
possessions of the Church. Italy was rent with factions, 
which frustrated every effort in the direction of freedom and 
stability of government. Innocent developed the plan’ by 
which the two great parties, afterwards known as Guelph and 
Grhibelline, were brought to reconciliation. His rule over the 
Two Sicilies, considering the arduous difticuities which met 
him on every side, was wise and beniticent. The administra- 
tive abilities of Innocent were of the highest order. As a di- 
plomuat, he earried on negotiations with the crowned heads of 
Europe with all the high courage and daring intrepidity of his 
vreat exemplar, Grregory VII. Ile solved delicate questions 
of State which had descended from his predecessor, the timid 
Celestine, who could never sufficiently nerve himself to dissect 
them. Ile found Philip Augustus of France living in adul- 
tery, as the canon law of the Church regarded it, with Agnes, 
the fascinating daughter of Bertholdt, Duke of Milan. The 
dissolution of the former marriage between Philip and Inge- 
burga, sister of Canute, king of Denmark, had been sanctioned 
by the pliant Archbishop of Rheims, and the unfortunate 
Queen a stranger among aliens, suspected of that crime which 
tost debases the character of her sex, had retired to the seclu- 
sion of the Convent of Beaurepaire. Such was the aspect of 
affairs in France at the consecration of Innocent. The roval 
scandal at which Celestine had connived, met with condien 
punishment from his successor, A letter of remonstrance con- 
taining intimations of ecclesiastical censure was dispatched to 
the Bishop of Paris. A papal legate speedily followed, bear- 
ing mandatory messages from the Pope to Philip, among 
which was the pontifical command, couched in no mistakable 
language, to take back his unlawfully divorced wife. Philip 
Augustus enamored by the charms of Agnes was at first dis- 
posed to turn a deaf ear to the menace of Rome, and treat it 
with sullen contempt. At the expiration of the allotted time 


"S wdi’s Italian Republic.—Am. Ed. p. 68 
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granted him to fulfill the demands conveyed by the Apostolic 
nuncio, an interdict was pronouuced at Dijon, and its publi- 
cation spread terror throughout the French dominions. The 
churches were closed, their bells silent, and a funeral gloom 
rested on the land: 

“ Straight from the sun and tainted air’s embrace 

All sacred things are covered: Cheerful morn 

Grows sad at night.—No seemly garb is worn, 

Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 

With natural smiles of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 

Ditches are graves,—funeral rites denied ; 


And in the churchyard he must take his bride 
Who dares be wedded ! * 


The enraged monarch retaliated. Ile drove bishops from 
their Sees, confiscated their property, and contined the helpless 
and hated Ingeburga within the walls of the Castle of Estampes. 
Tumult and discontent reigned from one end of his kingdom 
to the other. An uprising of his subjects was imminent, and 
rather than face the consequences of the indignation of an 
outraged people, Philip, after the lapse of eight months, sue- 
ecumbed, took back the wife whom he loathed, and the inter- 
dict of his dominions was removed. 

The easy victory of Innocent over the French King em- 
boldened him in a subsequent contest with John of England. 
A disputed election to the Archbishopric of Canterbury brought 
about the quarrel which continued with great vigor on both 
sides for four vears. The case of the two rival candidates, 
Reginald and John de Gray, both claiming the primacy of the 
church in England, was referred to Innocent for arbitration. 
He declared the election of each invalid, and secured the 
nomination of Stephen Langton, a successor worthy of the 
seat of Thomas a Becket. Langton was by birth an Englishman, 
eminent for piety, learning and equability of temper. He was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury at Viterbo, whither the 


* Wordsworth. Eccl. Sonnet, xxxvi, An Interdict. Hume's description 
of an Interdict during the reign of John of England is very graphic. Vol. I, 
p. 412, and also that in the “ Lives of the English Saints,” No. 10, p. 32. 


Life of Stephen Langton. 
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Pope had gone to spend the summer of 1207.* John no 
sooner heard of this act on the part of Innocent than he deter- 
mined to resist the papal encroachment on the established pre- 
cedent of his realm. He refused to acknowledge Langton as 
primate of Langton, and began at once to despoil the revenues 
of the church. England was put under an interdict, the King 
excommunicated, and his subjects released from allegiance to a 
deposed sovereign. Like Philip of France, John finally hum- 
bled himself before the Pope, received Langton as A rchbishop 
of Canterbury, and consented to receive his kingdom again as 
fief of the Holy See, a transaction which Lingard, in spite of 
the extenuating considerations which he adduces, pronounces 
disgraceful.t In connection with papal interference in Eng- 
land, there is another curious question which Innocent seems 
entirely to have ignored, and upon what grounds of canon law 
or of ecclesiastical precedent, when compared with his peremp- 
tory conduct towards Philip Augustus, we are unable to deter- 
mine. Fortwelve years John had lived with Johanna, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Gloucester, as his lawful wife, and on the 
plea of a remote consanguinity, the Archbishop ot Bordeaux 
eranted a divorcee. While Em bassadors at Lisbon were nhego- 
tiating an alliance with the Princess of Portugal, the King of 
England, in a sudden freak of passion, married Isabella, daugh- 
ter of the Count of Angouleme and the espoused wife of 
Hugh, Count of La Marche. 


Having brought our narrative to this point, we must pass 


over other victories and interesting details in the career of 
Innocent, such as the selection of Otho as Emperor, Alfonso 
IX. of Leon, putting away his wife on account of affinity, 
Sancho [| of Portugal, paying arrears of tribute, and John of 
Bulgaria, receiving his crown at the Pope’s hands, in order to 
notice the chief ecclesiastical event in his reign, the twelfth 
General Council or the fourth ef the Lateran. 

In November, 1215, the Great Council, as it is frequently 


F. Hurter. Geschichte Papst Innocenz U1, und seiner Zeit-eenossen, Ul, 
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called by canonists, assembled at Rome. Among the synods 
of the Roman Catholie chureh it has scarcely an equal in nu- 
merical strength and sacerdotal dignity. It numbered four 
hundred and twelve bishops, and over eight hundred abbots 
and priors. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria, of 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, were represented by proxy. 
Embassadors from Germany, England, Ireland, France, Spain 
and ILungaria attended its session. The crowd was so dense 
that it is said the Bishop of Amalfi was suffocated. The Coun- 
cil, legislating upon the most vital questions which appertained 
to the well-being and security of religion, did not sit longer 
than a month. One after another of its members departed by 
permission, which, if we may credit Matthew Paris, was given 
on condition of payment of certain sums of money to the 
Pope.* Innocent, and more especially his legates, were covet- 
ous of riches,+ but it ought to be recorded in praise of the 
pontiff that in an evil generation he lived, so far as his per- 
sonal habits were concerned, in ascetic simplicity, and devoted 
a large portion of the ecclesiastical revenues in relieving the 
poor and in promoting the success of the crusades. These im- 
portant measures were brought before this large representation 
of Christendom, the eonquest of the Holy Land, the reforma- 
tion of the church and the extermination of heretics. Seventy 
capitularies or canons were drawn by Innocent himself,t of 
whom a recent leraned writer has said, that he was * no law- 
less invader of the rights of others, but rather he was one of 
the most eminent and exact canonists that ever adorned the 
chair of St. Peter. We will not distract the attention of the 
reader by entering into any discussion of the claims of this 
Council to be considered cecumenical, or by the manner by 
which the canons were passed ; these are inquiries alien to our 


*7Tist. ad. ann, 1216. 
+F. Hurter, Gesch. Innoc. U1 Vol. II, p. 695. 
{Matthew Paris, ad. awn. 1215, “ Facto prius ab ipso Papa exhortationis 


sermone,recitata sunt in pleno Concilio capitula septuaginta, que aliis pla- 


cabilius aliis videbantur onerosa.” 
Emund S. Ffoulkes, Christendom's Divisions, part ii, p. 200. 
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investigation.t The following extract, which we make from 


the Third Canon of the Council, harmonizes well with the 


imp ‘rious doctrines of the Hildebrandine period : 


\ioneantur autem, et indu- 


antur, et si necesse fuerit, per 


censuram ecclesiasticam com- 
piiiantur seculares potesi ites 
quibuscunque fungantur off- 
clis, ut sicut reputaril cupiunt et 
haberi fidel 5s, Ita pro deten- 
sione fidei praestent publi ju- 


ramentum, quod de terris sua 


jurisdictiont subjectis, univer- 


$0 reticos b Eeclesia de- 
I pre \ b 
( rim t leb it it quod 
1 M1O Nao In l¢ qu 
fuer otestatem, sine spirl- 
(mat perpe m 
S npol m) sine tempo! 
a hy t; 
cap ium ramento lirmare 
* Si vero domin temporalis 
| nonit ib eC ( 
rams n purgare ne- 
»y hac heeritica feditate 
rm l } nm et extuo 
COMpro | CODO C\- 
nmunt nis vincul no- 
d | isfacere Cone 
tempserit intr mum significe- 
tur 10 immo Pontificl, ut 
xtune ipse vassallos ab ejus 
fidelitate denuntiet absolutos, et 


terram exponat Catholicis occu- 


] 


pandam, qul eam exterminatis 


hereticis sine ulla contradic- 
tione possideant, et in fidei pu- 
ritate conservent, salvo jure 
domini principalis, dummodo 
super hoc ipse nullum prestet 
obstaculum, nec aliquod impe- 
dimentum opponat, eadem nihil 
ominas lege servata circa eos, 


** Nevertheless, let the secular 
powers, whatsoever offices dis- 
charging, be admonished and 
induced, and if ne essary by 
ecclesiastical censure be compel- 
led that even as they desire to 
be reputed and esteemed faith- 
ful, so for the defense of the 
faith they bind themselves by a 
P iblic oath, that in good faith 
to the extent of their power they 
will labor for the extermination 
of all manner of heretics de sig- 
nated by the church throughout 


he territories subject to their 


risdiction ; insomuch, that 
whenever any ‘be invested with 
power, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, he be held bound to rati- 
fy his title by this oath. 

* But if a temporal lord, hav- 


ie been required and admon- 


ished bv the chure h, shall ne v- 


glect to purge his territory of 
such heretical pravity, he shall 
b excomm inicated b the ne- 
tropolitan and his suffragans: 
on his neglect, during a vear 
to clve them satisfaction, this 


ull be notified to the supreme 
Pontiff, and upon such informa- 
on his Holiness shall denounce 


the vassals of the offender to be 
ibsolved by law from their 
obligation of fealty, and expose 
his lands to be occupied by 
Catholics, who, having exter- 
minated the heretics, from them 
shall possess them without any 
contradiction,and preserve them 


in the purity of the faith, saving, 


+ Palmer, in his 7veatise on the Church, is explicit as to authorities upon 


ints. Vol. II, p. 219 
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qui non habent dominos prin- however, the right of the supe- 
( ipales.” ” rior lord, prov ided that he raise 
no objec tion to impede the 
proceeding The method of 


lise ipline is likewise to be ob- 
served towards those who have 
no superior lord ”’ 

Boniface VIII placed the Cap-stone on the magnificent 
fabrie of temporal dominion reared I) the genius of the 
(rrevories and the Innocents. But, like all edifices fashioned 
by the handicraft of man, it was controlled by the same 
inexorable law that governs every combination of merely 
earthly power. It isa singular fact, that the inherent tendency 
to destruction showed itself in the reign of him who gave to 


sacerdotal structure its crowning vlory. It is & COMMON 


opinion among ‘clesiastical writers, that the transfer of the 
papal court to Avignon was mainly caused by the angry con- 
tentions of the pontiticate of Boniface, but we believe that a 
careful study of the period would lead to a different view.+ 
The papal reign at Avignon was most disastrous in its conse- 
quences, Out of the great schism which it created was 
vrought that base secular spirit which characterized the pon- 
tificates of Sixtus IV, Alexander VI, and Julius IT, as igno- 


minious | nd-marks in the melancholy history of their times. 


im £ Ca , Tom IV. Pauli V. Pont. 


MDCXLL, p. 44. Phe epistles of Innocent 
r t same h i trim “Romanus pontifex, qui non puri 
hominis, sed veri Dei vicem gerit in terris . . non Humana sed divina 
t ~ toritate GIsso t fi) / f ) 
+ | I oint, one might say, in the life of Boniface is contested. Asa 
risis in the history of the Church, his age deserves careful studv. Gibbon, 
Sismondi, and Hallam all differ in some particulars. To those who desire 
to study the pontificate of Boniface from various points of view we com- 
mend Drumann, G Boni facius a {chten ; Tosti, Storta di Bonifacio VIII 
e’ suol tempt, and Schawb, in the Quartalschrift, 1846, No.1. The Dudlin 
Review for Nov. 1841 contains an able article which examines the authorities 


of Sismondi. It is from the pen of the late Cardinal Wiseman, and is repub- 
lished in his Essays on Various Subjects, Vol. III. Dunham's Widdle Ages, 


Vol. II, p. 76. Crowe's France, Vol. I, p. 85, are books easily accessible to 


the general reader. 
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Pietro da Murrone, the saintly recluse of Abruzzo, who, in 
1294, sueceeded Nicolas [V.and tcok the name of Celestine V, 
Was as unaggressive a spirit as ever occupied the chair of St. 
Peter. Ilis life was spent in prayer and meditation, and 
while princes were scheming to manipulate the Papacy for 
their own aggrandizement, this unsuspecting hermit was ab- 
sorbed in religious exercises better suited perharps for the 
lonely cavern which he left than for the throne in which he 
now sat. Ilis rule of five months sowed the seeds of dissen- 
sions which convulsed the Church for nearly a century. 
Celestine was as plastic as clay in the hands of Charles II of 
Naples, through whose influence he established his court at 
Naples rather than at Rome, and created in one day twelve 
cardinals, seven of whom were French, and a majority of the 
number willing minions of the unscrupulous Charles. The 
pious recluse who had accepted the tiara contrary to his own 
wishes, but in conformity to those of Charles of Naples and 
Andrew IIL of Hungary, abdicated a throne for which he 
was whi Ily untitted either by education or disposition. Into 
this arena of conflict stepped a man fashioned in another 
school than that of severest abstinence and devotion. It was 
Cardinal Benedetto Gaietani, a priest and jurist who had grown 
grey in the service of the Roman Court. Elected the successor 
of Celestine, he took the name of Boniface VIII. 

Cardinal Benedetto was stern in his manners, faulty in 
judgment, and of an inflexible will. Ile aimed to make his 
pontiticate the rival of that of Gregory and of Innocent in the 
supremacy of its power over the authority of kings and the 
rights of nations, but the strong man was caught in the toils 
of foreign and local animosities,* and paid a fearful penalty 

* Machiavelli has a remarkable passage :—‘I1 cieli fecero crescere in 
Roma due potentissime famiglie, Colonnesi ed Orsini, accioeché il papa 
quando maneasse degli ostacoli oltramontani non potesse né fermare né 


godere la potenza sua. Ondeché papa Bonifacio, si volse a volere spegnere 


i Colonnesi, ed oltre allo averg!i scomunicati, bandi loro la crociata contra. 


11 ché sebbene offese alquanto loro, offese pitt la Chiesa perché quelle arnie 
le quali per carita della fede aveva virtuosamente ad operate, come si volse 
per propria ambizione ai Cristiani, cominciarono a non tagliare. E csi il 


troppo desiderio di spogare il loro appetito, face ché i pontefici appoco 


si desarmavano.”—Ze /storie Fiorentine, L. i, c. 5 
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for this assumption of universal autocracy. Great changes 
4 had taken place in society and in nations since the iron rule of 
r the two predecessors, whom Boniface aspired to outlive. That 
great lever of the world, public opinion, lent a moral support 
to rulers in an aggressive warfare against the universal tem- 
poral dominion of the See of Rome. Three distinct events 


, divide the reign of Boniface, his quarrel with the princely 
} family of the Colonnas, his contest with Frederick of Aragon, 
; and his dispute with Philippe-le-Bel. We do not here attempt 
; to disentangle the labyrinthine politics of the first two events 
‘ in which Boniface was embroiled, as they have no necessary 


connection with our present purpose. The French monarch 
is known in history as the implacable enemy of the Templars, 
and as the ‘Faux Monnayeur, who alloyed coin, ordered his 
subjects to exchange their plate for the spurious or debased 
money, with which he paid his debts, and then repudiated 
the coinage of the royal mint. A more pusillanimous tyrant 
than the antagonist of Boniface never sat upon a throne. 
Hay ing levied a tenth on the clergy of his realm without the 
approbation of the pope, a quarrel arose between them, which 
became more inextricably involved by Philippe’s disregard of 
the papal arbitration in the dispute between himself and Ed- 
ward | of England, relative to the possession of Guienne. 
Boniface sent a legate to remonstrate with the king. The 
French bishop acting in a levative capacity accused his mon- 
arch of oppression and disloyalty to the Holy See: as a sub- 
ject of Philippe, he was prosecuted on the strange charge of 
sorcery and atheism, and thrown into prison. Exasperated at 
this foul conduct of the French king, Boniface threatened 
excommunication, but the voice of a feeble old man in a dis- 
tant city, blinded by the papal precedents of an earlier age, 
failed to arouse terror in the conscience of Philippe. The 
epoch of Philip Augustus of l’rance nd John of England had 


passed away never to return: the deposing power of the pope, 
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although strongly reasserted, was broken, and the fulminations 
from the Vatican, instead of being listened to in anxious sus- 
pense, now created scarcely a stir among the diplomatic agents 
ot the European courts. The obsequious chancellor of Philippe, 
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William of Nogaret,* at the command of his monarch, pre- 
pared an indictment of heresy, simony, and atheism against 
the pontiff himself. To bring him to trial before a French 
tribunal, a conspiracy was formed, in which Sciana Colonna, 
an expelled Guelphie cardinal, joined Philippe’s chancellor. 
In the mean while, the king, who had appealed for the assem- 
bling of a General Council in order to depose the pope, was 
excommunicated, and his kingdom placed under an interdict. 
A small force, commanded by William of Nogaret, marched 
into Italy and surprised Boniface at Anagni. The shouts of 
the invaders, * Long live the Kine, and death to Boniface” 
awakened the defenceless pontiff to a realization of his situa 
tion. In full pontifical robes, seated on his throne and clas p- 
ing a crucitix, the Venerable Boniface received Sciana Colonna, 
who rushed into his presence with drawn sword. The placid 
heroism of the pope overawed the degraded eardinal. But 
William of Novaret was moved by no such memories as filled 
the soul of a Colonna. The tragic picture of the supreme 
| 


Pontiff touches the heart of the ereat Ghibelline poet ol Italy, 


and for a moment le forgets his hatred of a Guelphic propre 
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After an imprisonment of three days in his native city 
Anagni. Boniface Was Ir leased by its inhabitants, but he soon 


died in Rome in consequence of the shock and the treatment 


* Mosheim says that William of Nogaret “ was the most intrepid and in- 
veterate enemy the popes ever had before Luther -Eccl. Hist., Vol. Ul 
I ols, note 

+ Carry’s 7ra tion, Purgatory, c. 20, Dante calls Boniface: “ Lo prin- 
cipe de’ 1 Faris Infers XXVii, Vv. 8D 
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received at the hands of his enemies.* A strange story, which 
has no foundation in fact, was told relative to the death of 
Boniface. It was reported that he violently dashed his head 
against the wall: that his white hair was matted with his own 
gore, and that he strangled himself with his bed clothing F, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy attributed to Celestine that Boni- 
face “should enter on the popedom like a fox, reign like a 
lion, and die like a dog.” A century after his death this im- 
probable account of his ghastly end was curiously exploded. 
It became necessary to take down his chapel in the Vatican, 
and to remove his body which was found in a good state of 
preser\ ition [It is said that the veins and skin of the head 
bore no traces of violence, and that his hands which he was 
represent d to have gnawed were as pe rfect as in their original 
conformation 

The act in the pontiticate of Boniface which has given 
rise to bitter controversy in subsequent ages was the issue of 
the bull, Unam Sanctum. Of the contest with Philippe le- 
Bel during which it was promulgated, we have detailed the 
leading incidents that the reader may fully appreciate the | Osi- 
tion of both monarch and pope. A writer in the Duh/in 
Review says: “ Whatever be the doctrine inculeated in the 
body of the bull, Catholics as such are not obliged to accept 
that doctrine. In the first place, the large majority of Cath- 
olic writers consider that the bull contains no ev-cathedrd 
definition (beyond an incidental one on the heresy of ‘two 
principles’) except in his last sentence—* Porro subesse Lo- 
MANO Pontifici omnem humanem creaturam declaramus, 
Aiscimues, di Animus et PPORUNCHAMMS OM 10n0 ORNE de Ne- 
cessitute salutis.” Now the word * swhesse’ is certainly most 
vague; and the words of the final clause taken by them- 
selves need not to be understood as expressing more 

William of Nogaret treated the pope “in the most shocking manner, 
and carried his resentment so far as to wound him on the head by a blow 


with his iron gauntlet.” Mosheim’s £cc/. //ist., Vol. III, p. 314. 


+ Sismondi tells this story as though it were true, and in a foot note 
refers to Muratori, but suppresses the comment of Muratori, who pro- 


nounces it an “indignum mendacium.” 
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than the strict obligation of obeying the Pope in matters ex- 


clusively spiritual. 


Many Catholics accordingly understand 


the definition in this sense; and they have more than one 


plausible ground for their interpretation.” * 


One extract from 


the bull must be confined to that part in which the power of 


the two swords, spiritual and temporal, is clearly enunciated : 


“In hac ejusque potestate 
duos esse gladios, spiritualem 
videlicet et temporalem. Evan- 
gelicis dictis instruimur. Nam 
dicentibus Apostolis ° 
gladu duo hic,’ in Ecclesia sci- 
licet, cum Apostoli loquerentur, 
non respondit Dominus nimis 
Utuque 
ergo est in potestate Ecclesizx, 
spiritualis gladius et 
materialis. Sed is quidem pro 
Ecclesia, ille vero ab Ecclesia 
exercendus. Ille sacerdotis, is 
manu regum et militum, sed ad 
nutum et patientiam sacerdotis 
Oportet antem gladium esse 
sub gladio et temporalem auc- 
toritatem spirituali subjici po- 
testate: nam cum dicat Apos- 
tolus ‘ Non est potestas nisi a 
Deo, que antem sunt a Deo 
ordinata sunt:’ nisi 
esset sub gladio. 

Nam veritate testante, spiri- 
tualis potestas terrenam potes- 
tatem instituere habet et judi- 
care, si bona non fuerit, sic de 
Ex ( lesia et eccle slasti a potes- 


tate verificatur vaticinium Hie- 


Ex ce 


esse, sed satis. 


scilicet 


gladius 


remiz: ‘ Ecce constitul te 
hod super gentes et rena,’ 
et cetera qua sequanter. Ergo 


$1 deviat terrena potestate, 
potestate spiri- 
tuali: si vero deviat su- 
prema spiritualis (potestas) 


solo Deo, non ab homine pote- 


January, IS75. Art. iii, p. 202 


“We are taught by the words 
of the Evangelists that in his 
power there are two swords, the 
spiritual and the temporal. For 
when the Aspostles said: ‘* Lo, 
here are two swords,’ namely in 
the church; when the Apostles 
spoke, the Lord did not say, 
‘It is too much,’ but, ‘It is 
enough.’ .... Both swords, 
therefore, are in the power of 
the Church; namely, the spir- 
itual sword and the material 
sword: but the one is to be ex- 
ercised by the Church, the other 
for the Church; the one by the 
hands of the priest, the other by 
the hands of kings and soldiers, 
but at the nod and sufference 
of the priest But it behooves 
that one sword be subject to 
the spiritual power; for when 
the Apostle says: ‘ There is 
no power but of God, and the 
powers that be are ordained of 
God;’ they would not be or- 
dained, unless the one sword 
were subjec t to the other. 

For truth bearing witness, 
the spiritual power can appoint 
the earthly power, and judge it, 
if it be not good ; for this the 
prophecy of Jeremiah truly 
states of the Church and eccle- 
siastical power. ‘ Behold, I have 
set thee over nations and king- 
doms,” (xc.,) with the words 
which follow. Therefore, if the 
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rit judicari, testante Apostolo, | earthly power deviates, it is 
‘ Spiritualis homo judicat omnia, | judged by its superior; but if 
ipse antem a nemine judicatur.’ the supreme power deviates, it 

Porro subesse Romano Pon-. can be judged by God alone, 
tifici omni humanz creature not by man. Witness the Apos- 
declaramus, decimus, definimus | tle’s declaration; ‘he that is 
et pronunciamus omnino esse — spiritual judgeth all things, but 
de necessitate salutis.’* he himself is judged by no 

man.’ 

Moreover, we declare, affirm, 
define, and pronounce, that it 
is altogether a matter of neces- 
sity to salvation for every hu- 
man creature to be subject to 
the Roman Pontiff.” 

In treating of the intervention of Boniface between Ed- 
ward and Philippe, Hume remarks that an exercise of papal 
authority over the temporal jurisdiction of princes, has been 
= secretly abandoned, though never openly relinquished, by 
his successors in the apostolic chair.”+ Another memorable 
oceasion, and the last we shall mention, which provoked the 
thunders of the Vatican, occurred in the era of the Reforma- 
tion, when the interests which divided the world were Catholic 
and Protestant. At the head of the one was Spain under 
Philip Il, and of the other, England under Elizabeth. The 
contemporary of these monarchs was Michael Ghislieri, Cardi- 
nal of Alexandria, who sat on the papal throne as Pius V. 
* Born,” says Ranke, “under the wings of the Inquisition,t 
Pius presents to the world a unique character, made up of 
qualities at once dissimilar and inopposite. Possessing the 
piety and earnestness of a Paul [V without his arrogance, he 
isamatch for him in violence of prejudice or of zeal. Blinded 
by his solicitude for the Church, he sanctioned measures of 
doubtful morality and of cruel persecution. While his char- 
acter is radiant with saintly beauty, it is, at the same time, 
marred by more than human perverseness.” His comments to 


> 


Corpus Furis Canonict. Ed. Boehmer. Tome II, p. 1139. 


tHist. of England. Vol. I, p. 120. 


t/li t f th Pope , Vol. I, p. 285. Prescott’s Philip the Second, Vol. II, 
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Count Santatiore, if the authority quoted by Ranke* can be 
relied on, is as diabolical, in its purport, as any of the edicts 
that were hurled from the throne of the Cvresars. The un- 
lovely lineaments of his character are more distinguishable in 
subsequent ages, because history has placed by his side, as his 
contemporary and his friend, one of the gentlest and purest 
souls ever nursed in the bosom of Catholicism, or numbered 
among the saints, the great Carlo Borromeo, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. It is unnecessary to dwell on the leading 
events of the reign of Elizabeth, so familiar to all. According 
to every canonical law of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
claim of Mary Stuart to the English throne was preferable to 
that of her cousin Elizabeth. Pius V had espoused the cause 
of the unfortunate Mary, and, in 1569, issued a bull of excom- 
munication against the English queen, releasing her subjects 


from their allegiance. <A fanatical Roman Catholic, one John 


elton, affixed it to the gates of the palace of the bishop of 
London. The bull is said to have been drawn by Cardinal di 
Montalto, afterwards Sixtus V, about whom popular writers 
are fond of rehearsing unauthenticated stories as to his sudden 
rejuvenation, when elected to the Papacy.t From this form- 
idable paper, we select the Sentential Declaratis, with a 
translation: 


“Tllius itaque auctoritate suf- “In virtue, therefore, of his 
fulti, qui nos in hoe supremo authority, who has been pleased 
Justitia Throno, licet tanto to advance us to the supreme 
onerl impares, voluit collocare, | seat of justice, though under- 
de Apostolic potestatis pleni- proportioned to support so 
tudine, declaramus predictam great a weight, we, out of the 
Elizabetham Hereticam, eC plenitude of ou apostoli al 
Heereticorum fautricem, eique authority, declare the aforesaid 
adherentes in predictis, anathe- | Elizabeth a_ heretic, and an 
matis sententiam  incurrisse, encourager of heretics. And 
esseque a Christi Corporis uni- | that those who adhere to her 
tate pracisos: Quin etiam ip- in the practices above men- 
sam pretenso Regni pradicti tioned, he under the censure of 
jure, nec non omni et quoram- | an anathema, and are cut off 
que Dominio, dignitate, privile- | from the unity of the body of 


‘list. of the Popes. Nol. 1, p. 286. 


tBancroft’s Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 24 
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gioque privatam; et item pro- | Christ; we likewise declare the 
ceres, subitos et populos dicti said Elizabeth deprived of the 
Regni, ac czteros omnes, qui pretended right to the kingdom 
illi quomodocunque juraverunt above mentioned, and of all 
a Juramento hujus modi, ac dominion, dignity and privilege 
omni prorsus dominii, fidelita- whatsoever: and that all the 
tis, et obsequii debito, perpetuo — nobility, and subjects of the said 


absolutos, prout nos illos prae- realm, who have sworn to her in 
sentium auctoritate absolvimus, any manner whatsoever, are for- 
et privamus eandem Elizabe- ever absolved from any such 
tham pretenso jure Regni, aliis- oath, and from all obligation of 
que omnibus supradictis. _ fidelity and allegiance: and, by 
Preecipimusque et interdicimus | virtue of these presents, we ac- 
universis et singulis proceribus, tually absolve them,and deprive 
subditis, populis et aliis praedic- the said Elizabeth of the pre- 
tis; ne illi, ajusve monitis, man- tended right to the Crown, and 


datis,et legibus audeant obedire: ll other pre-eminences and 


ul secus egerint, os simili privileges above-mentioned. 
\nathematis senter innoda- We likewise command all the 
mus.* nobility, subjects, and others 


ibove-mentioned, that they do 

not presume to obey her orders, 

commands or laws for the fu- 

ture: and those who act other- 

wise, are involved in the same 

sentence of excommunication.’ ¢ 

The disastrous results of such a policy pursued by Pius 

towards England were not slow in showing themselves. And 

Roman Catholies as a body remained lov il subjects ot the 

queen under trials and persecutions which increased the noble 

ari of marty rs and contessors, still the seeds of suspicion and 

distrust sown in the English mind by Pius and his continental 

4 ‘ . 

ady isers have never been fully eradicated. Thee il consequences 

following the excommunication of Elizabeth are stated by no 

writer with greater force than by Lingard, the Roman Catholie 
historian : 

‘If the Pontiff promised himself any particular benefit from 


this measure, the result must have dis ippointed hig expectations. 


‘The time was gone by, when the thunders of the Vatican could 
shake the thrones of princes. By foreign powers the bull was 


*Cardwell’s Documentary Annals. Vol. I, No. LXXIV, p. 331; also, 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Vol. IV, p. 399. 


+Collier’s EZcc/. Hist. Vol. 1V, p. 468 
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suffered to sleep in silence; among English Catholics, it served 
only to breed doubt, dissension and dismay. Many contended 
that it had been issued by an uncompetent authority; others that 
it could not bind the natives till it should be carried into actual 
execution by some foreign power; all agreed that it was in their 
regard an imprudent and cruel expedient, which rendered them 
liable to the suspicion of disloyalty, and afforded their enemies a 
pretence to brand them with the name of traitors.” * 

The bull of Pius, and more especially those of his pre- 
decessors, became the seed-plot from which were transplanted 
the ultramontane principles found in the dogmatic utterances 
of great Roman Catholic theologians. Thomas Aquinas 
(1227-1274) the Angel of the Schools, and as Sir James 
Macintosh calls him, “the moral master of Christendom for 
three centuries,”’+ is by far the most philosophical of the 
schoolmen. Eagle of theologians he is styled, and he soars 
above them all in the completeness and vastness of the design 
exhibited in his Niwama, the outline of a system of the 
Science of Theology, which he did not live to develope into a 
concrete and rounded whole. The recognition of the inter- 
lacing of ethical and political questions—of questions educed 
by the contact of the natural with the supernatural in the order 
of the world, is clearly discerned, and the temporal at such 
points of intersection is subordinated to the spiritual and 
eternal. When religion enters into politics, which it always 
must, under whatever form of government we may live, the 
formula of Aquinas furnishes a dictum of belief and action 
about which so-called Evangelical Christianity and Catholicism 
can have no dispute. It is the rendering unto Cresar the 


Hist. of England, Vol. VU, p. 57. Dr. Newman also says: “Tam not 


bound to defend the policy or the acts of particular Popes, whether before or 


ifter the great revolt fromtheir authority in the sixteenth century. There is 
no reason that I should contend, and I do not contend, for instance, that 
they at all times have understood our own people, our national character 
and resources, and our position in Europe; or that they have never 


bad 


counsellors or misinformation.’—Zelter to the Duke 
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things that are Cvesar’s, and to Ged the things that are God's: 


“Dicendum quod _potestas “It must be held that the 
secularis sub itur spirituali | secular power is subject to the 
sicut corpus anime. Et ideo spiritual power, as the body is 
non est usurpatum judicium si | subject to the soul. And hence 
spiritualis pralatus se intromit- it is not a usurped authority 
tat in temporalibus quantum ad | when a spiritual prelate inter- 
ea in quibus subditur si secu-  feres in temporal matters, in 
laris potestas.”’ * those things in which the sec- 

ular power is subject to him.” 
The boundary line which Aquinas drew between the 
functions of the Church and the functions of the State was 
extended by later theologians, and the spiritual, gradually 
invaded the prerogatives of the secular order. In Cardinal 
Baronius (1538-1607), the confessor of Clement VIII, and the 
successor of St. Philip Neri as superior of the Oratorians, we 
arrive at a distinet enunciation of the doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the See of Rome in temporal as in spiritual affairs. 
Although defective in the critical faculty of the historian, he 
is a great authority in the Roman Catholie Church, and his 
opinions carry weight on points of historical controversy. Te 
affirms the legitimate possession of the two swords of the 
Church, and asa consequence the moral right, if not the moral 
obligation, to use them: 


“ Heeresis errore notantur | “All those who take from 
omnes qui ab Ecclesia Romana | the Roman Church, and from 
Petri e duobus alterum  gla- | the See of St. Peter one of the 
dium auferunt nec nisi spiritua- | two swords, and allow only the 
lem concedunt.” ¢ | spiritual, are branded for here- 

| tic a 


Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621) is a familiar name to all 
who know anything of the controversial literature of the 
Chureh of Rome. He is the ablest defender of its tenets, the 
most scrupulous and exact in stating the position of his an- 
tagonists. Mosheim+ commends his candor and plain dealing, 
and Bishop Marsh, of the English Church, calls him “the most 
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Summa Theol, 2*. 2«., q. 40, a. b. ad 3. 
+ Baron. Ann, 1053, 14. 
¢ Mosheim's £ec/. Hist. Vol. IV, p. 206. 
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acute, the most methodical, the most comprehensive, and at 
the same time one of the most candid among the controver- 
sialists of the ¢ ‘hurch of Rome.”’* Ile maintained in his treat- 
ise, De Romano Pontificc, an indirect papal power over the 
temporality of kings. This view of the prerogative of the 
Holy See so displeased Sixtus V, who claimed the direct 
power, that he placed the treatise of Bellarmine in the Index 
Expurgatorius, but before the edition was published Sixtus 
died, and Urban, his successor, removed it.+ Bellarmine very 
fully detines the different theories of the temporal power, and 
in the elaboration of his argument reviews at length the his- 
torical precedents which we have already considered. One 


extract from his treatise will suthee : 


Pontificem ut Pontificem, | * That the Pontiff as Pontiff, 
etsi non habeat ullam mere | although he has any merely 
tempocratem potestatem, imen temporal power, hath, neverthe- 
haber 1 ordine ad bonum | less, in order to a spiritual good, 
spirit e summam potestatem | the supreme power of disposing 
d lich temporalibus of the temporal concerns of all 
omnium Christianorum.’] Christians.” 


‘ 

The most ardent and subtlest of the advocates of the su- 
prem papal power is the celebrated Jesuit theologian Suarez, 
(1548-1617). At the request of the Pope, he ¢ mployed his 
Hexible intellect in developing a system in his work, Defensio 


Cuathol t i ides contrad al nalicdna Sect hrrere a which con- 


~ 


tins maxims of the boldest political casuistry a casuistry full 
I the lhhost l MmMeverous principles ot politico-moral state craft. 
The sith seditious doctrin ~ especl lly ty rannicide, were pro 
claimed Ly John Poynet, Protestant Bishop of Winchester in 
the reien of Edward VI. The treatise of Suarez was burnt 


both in London and Paris by order of King James and the 


Vi f the Church f England and Rome, chay 
+ The fact that Sixtus was displeased with the work of Bellarmine is 


sught out by Mr. Mendham and by Mr. Gibbings in his Reprint of the 


t De Pontif Rom., Lib. V,c. vi, tom. i 


Of this rar 


e work, Hallam gives a pretty full analysis in the Literature 


of Lurofe Vol. I, p. 307, 
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French Parliament. So far as the papal power is concerned 
the affirmative answer to the following question, which Suarez 
propounds, contains the gist of his doctrine: 


“ee 


An pontifex, ratione suze “Can the Pontiff, in virtue of 


spiritualis potestati, possit | his spiritual authority, not mere- 
Christianos principes non so- | ly advise and direct Christian 
lum dirigere pracipiendo, sed | princes, but also coerce them 
etiam cogere puniendo, etiam | by punishment, even to the ex- 


isque ad regni privationem ?’’f | tent of stripping them of royal 
power, if need be?” 

The evidence we have accumulated will be suttcient to 
show the dogmatic system of the ultramontane side of the 
Roman ( ‘atholic ( ‘hureh. It is argued, on t] © semper ede dh 
principle, that this SV stem still directs the crafty and persist nt 
policy whic guides that church in her purpose, it is alleged, 
to undermine thr foundations ot political institutions hot in 
conformity with the mi dizeval idea of hierarchical supremacy, 
Such a conciusion we aye hardly disposed to admit. As a 


question of the schools, a large latitude on the subject of the 


papal power is allowable in the Church of Rome. If the tem- 
poral ol the deposing power were made matters ot dogmatic 
detinition, such a conclusion would be the deduction of inex- 


orable logic. But fortunately religious matters are seldom 


vauged by so rigorous a standard.| The system which we have 
exhibited belongs rather to the Middle Age of history than to 
the present time. It was the consequential result of feudalism, 
the most cruel enemy of social order that the world ever saw, 
‘because it was equally opposed to the sovereignty of the 
monarch, and the liberty of the people. Could it have held its 
position Europe must have sunk into barbarism; but it had to 
oppose a powerful principle—the influence of the church.” 
At no period has the ultramontane system called forth many 
advocates among English speaking Roman Catholics. [It would 
certainly be uncandid to cite exceptional intellects, even of the 
vigor of Dr. Brownson, as representatives of Roman Catholie 
opinion in our own country, against whom are arrayed not 


only the prelates of his church, but also distinguished publie 


+ De Primatu. Lib. III c. 21. 
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men of the same faith, who have occupied positions of trust in 
the councils of the nation. Principles do not. always lie hid 
in single instances, nor do resemblances always argue con- 
nections. It were as unfair and inconsequential to quote 
John Milton as an authority for persecution among Anglicans, 
and thereby commit the great body of English divines to his 
intolerent sentiments.* 

The deposing power of the Pope belongs to the dead past. 
Its revival, even if desired, amid the complicated checks and 
counter checks of modern society, lies bevond the range of 
human probability. Its epitaph was long ago written in the 
ehanged condition of European civilization, which divorced 
the temporal and the spiritual powers as an anachronism in 
civil polity. The extravagant statements of Ultramontane 
writers may now and then create an alarm, but they resemble 
certain devotional expressions of which Dr. Newman speaks, 
and which are, in a national point of view, the fervid language 
of the Italian mind, rather than that of the self-poised Eng- 
lish.t It is not to be supposed that the complete domination 
of Ultramontane principles which we have traced, uprooted 
those of the Gallican party in the Church of Rome. The 
temper of the Freneh Church, from a remote age, Was hetero- 
geneous, and in its earlier history there was a narrowness and 
an Erastian bias, which gave it, under the Merovingian dyn- 
asty, a timid and compromising spirit. As the base flatterer of 
royalty, its place was at the foot of the Merovingian throne. 
In the Carlovingian epoch, it gained in the power of self- 
assertion, but the influences of its disgraceful servitude during 
the papal reign at Avignon, clung to it long after the popes 


“ As for tolerating the exercise of their religion (7. ¢. the Roman Catho- 
lic) supposing their state-activities not to be dangerous, I answer that 
toleration is either public or private ; and the exercise of their religion, as 
far as it is idolatrous, can be tolerated neither way; not publicly, without 
grievous and unsufferable scandal given to all conscientious beholders ; not 
privately, without great offence to God, declared against all kind of idolatry 
though secret.” Prose Works. Eng. Ed., p. 564. 


+4 Letter to Dr, Pusey on his recent Eirenicon—Eng. Ed., p. 119. Afo- 
ia.—Am. Ed., p. 275 
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had returned to Rome. In 1668, the Sorbonne proclaimed the 
independence of the civil power, and the Declarationes Cleri 
Gallicani drawn by Bossuet in 1682, formed the entire ground 
work of Gallican principles. It would be out of place here to 
discuss the general tendency of these famous articles. So far 
as they regard the growth of civil liberty within the Church of 
Rome, the result is easily reached. Article first, clearly enun- 
ciates that kings and princes, in temporal matters, are subject 
to no spiritual power, and that the latter can never absolve 
subjects from the oath of obedience.* In conformity with this 
postulate, the whole question of civil allegiance of Catholic 
subjects has adjusted itself, both in England and the United 
States. In proof of this assertion, we shall allow Roman 
Catholics, distinguished in Church and State, to speak for 
themselves. If we are met by the argument, a favorite line of 
attack with a certain school of writers, that those whom we 
shall quote, do not represent what is termed the political sys- 
tem of the Church of Rome, it will not be our task to prove 
that men of such fame are either ignorant of their creed or 
false to its principles. The office of such a censorship, in be- 
half of Protestant Christianity, must be performed by an 
advocate of a different temper. Nor will we attempt to recon- 
cile the views of Roman Catholics among us with the papal 
assumption of earlier ages, or with the pronounced statements 
of Ultramontane writers of our own. Our province is to 
develop facts in an honest historie¢ spirit, and leave their solu- 
tion to the intelligence of the reader. 

In England, as early as 1609, William Barclay, a Roman 
Catholic jurist of eminence, and father of the once famous 
author of Arg nis, defended the sovereignty of France against 
the pernicious doctrines of the Ultramontanists. [lis treatise 
De Potestute Papa, a posthumous publication edited by his 
son, John Barclay, was translated into English in 1611. Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine answered it, and the Parliament of Paris inter- 
dicted the circulation of the reply. King James I, tried 
Barclay’s integrity of character and fidelity of religious belief, 


* De fensio, lib. i. c. 15, 16. 
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by offering him a professorship of civi! law in one of the 
English Universities, if he would renounce Roman Catholicism, 
and attach himself to the Church of England. True to his 
native Scotch honesty, he spurned the bribe, and again re- 
tired to France. Such was the man who may be considered, 
according to a great Ultramontane authority,* the father, 
among English Roman Catholics, of the opinion that the pope 
has no jurisdiction in the temporal affairs of princes. The 
views of Barclay were constantly maintained by the over- 
whelming majority of Roman Catholics, during the most 
critical periods of English and American history. The six 
principal universities of Catholic Europe, in their reply to the 
three following propositions, submitted to them by Pitt in 
178%, show that the pope, in our age of the world, has no 
direct or indirect authority over the temporal power and juris- 
diction of foreign princes, and states: I. “ Has the pope or 
cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual of the Church 
of Rome, any civil authority, power, jurisdiction, or pre-emi- 
nence whatsoever, within the realm of England?’ II. “Can 
the pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual 
of the Church of Rome, absolve or dispense with his Majesty’s 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, upon any pretext what- 
soever 4” TIT. “Is there any principle in the tenets of the 
Catholic faith, by which Catholics are justitied in not keeping 
faith with Heretics, or other persons differing from them in 
religious opinions, in any transaction, either of a public ora 
private nature/”+ Pope Pius VI, in an encyelical, dated 
25d of June, 1792, and addressed to the Roman Catholie pre- 
lates of Ireland, uses this remarkable language : 


‘The See of Rome never taught that faith is not to be kept 
with the heterodox:—that an oath to kings separated from the 
Catholic Communion, can be violated :--that it is lawful for the 
Bishop of Rome to invade their temporal rights and dominions. 
We, too, consider an attempt or design against the life of kings 
and princes, even under the pretext of religion, as an horrid and 
detestable crime.’’f 


4 
‘Bianchi. Px imce Eeclésiastiqu Tome II, p. 768 
+The Cat Question in America, New York, 1813. Appendix, p. 113. 
t The Catholic Question in America, Appendix, p. 117. 
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Of American Roman Catholic authors we will cite but 
three. The Hon. William Gaston, highly endowed as a man, 
and well-known in the annals of jurisprudence in 1834, was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
By a clause of the State Constitution, Roman Catholics were 
debarred from public office. The character and ability of Mr. 
Gaston, who had served asa member of the Congress of the 
United States in 1813, commanded the respect of men of all 
creeds and parties. Despite the offensive provision in the 
Constitution of his State, he filled the office of Judge to the 
day of his death, January 23d, 1844. In 1835, as a member of 
the Convention to revise the State Constitution, Judge Gas- 
ton opposed a resolution to deprive free colored men of the 
right of suffrage, and defended his co-religionists against the 
charge that Roman Catholicism is inimical to a republican 
form of government : 

* But it has been objected,” says he, “that the Catholic religion 
is unfavorable to freedom, nay even incompatible with republican 
institutions. Ingenious speculations on such matters are worth 
little, and prove still less. Let me ask, who obtained the great 
charter of English freedom at Runnemede ? The oldest—the 
purest democracy on earth, is the little Catholic republic of St. 
Marino, not a day’s journey from Rome. It has existed now for 
fourteen hundred years, and is so jealous of arbitrary power, that 
the executive anthority is divided between two governors, who are 
elected every three months. Was William Tell, the founder of 
Swiss liberty, a royalist? Are the Catholics of the Swiss Cantons 
in love with tyranny? Are Irish Catholics friends to passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance ? Was LaFavette, Pulaski, or Kosciusko, 
a foe to civil freedom ? Was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, un- 
willing to jeopardize fortune in the cause of liberty ?” 

The late Dr. Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, the most 
learned theologian of the Roman Catholic Chureh in the Uni- 
ted States, and one of the most euileless of men, in dissenting 
from views of the papal prerogative in the temporal domain 
put forth by Dr. Brownson in the Review bearing his name, 
says: 

“ Although I addressed the distinguished publicist, in 1846, in 
terms of high commendation of his zeal and ability in defence of 
the Catholic faith, which he had embraced but two years before, 
and other bishops concurred with me, none of us thought of ren- 
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dering ourselves responsible for whatever views he might after- 
wards entertain, as he himself has recently avowed most distinctly 
to correct the abuse made of our signatures, which are represented 
as implying an unqualified endorsement of all his sentiments. 
Most assuredly I dissent from him, if he claims for the Pope any 
right to interfere with our civil allegiance. With his full know- 
ledge and entire approval, Catholics everywhere pledge and render 
it to the Government under which they live; knowing that it is a 
duty independent of all ecclesiastical sanction. However strong 
may be the language sometimes employed by Dr. Brownson, I am 
convinced that he does not mean any such thing, and that he, as 
well as every other Catholic in the States, in the hour of trial will be 
found the devoted supporter of our National and State institu- 


tions.’”* 

In the Congress of the United States, during the crusade 
of the so-called Know-Nothing party, the Hon. N. P. Banks, of 
Massachusetts, now as anxious to conciliate, as he was then to 
defame, his Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, addressed the House 
ot Representatives in committee of the whole, and made allu- 
sion to the right of the pontiff of Rome * to control the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic church in secular matters.” The 
venerable Joseph R. Chandler, of Philadelphia, was then a 
member of that body, and, on the 10th of January, 1855, re- 
plied to Mr. Banks. Ilis speecli is a lucid statement of the 
position of an American Roman Catholie on the question of 
civil allegiance, and is the best popular exposition of the sub- 
ject from a Roman Catholic stand-point, so far as we know, in 


the English language :— 


. 


“That this disavowal of a divided fealty may not be regarded 
as a mere generality,” says Mr. Chandler, “I give it explicitness 
by declaring that if, by any providence, the Bishop of Rome 
should become possessed of armies and a fleet, and, in a spirit of 
conquest, or any other spirit, should invade the territory of the 
United States, or assail the rights of our country, he would find 
no more earnest antagonists than the Roman Catholics. And for 
myself, if not here in this Hall to vote supplies for a defending 


army, or if too old to take part in the active defense, I should, if 


alive, be at least in my chamber, or at the foot of the altar, im- 
ploring God for the safety of my country and the defeat of the 
invaders. Or, if the spirit of conquest and cruelty should seize 
upon the wearer of the tiara, and he should seek to subjugate 


Italy by improper assumptions, and by crime provoke the arms of 


* Vindication of the Catholic Church. p. 226 
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other nations against his own city, I could look on the chances of 
the defeat of his army as coolly and as complacently as on the 
misfortunes and punishment of any other ambitious monarch ; and, 
safe in my love of right, and in the enjoyment of my religious 
creed, and the comforts of my home, I could say, * Let the Vol- 
scians plough Italy and harrow Rome.’ ” * 


In the controversy on the Vatican decrees which Mr. Glad- 
stone has started in England, other questions than that of civil 
allegiance have been discussed, in which Protestant Christen- 
dom, outside of theological circles, has but little interest. The 
discussion, however, is international in its character so far as 
it has evoked facts bearing on the civil polity of nations, and 
we presume that only as such has it commanded the general 
attention of English-speaking people. In dealing with the 
question of the See of Rome and Civil Allegiance, we have 
allowed no issues extraneous to it to divert the mind of the 
reader; on the contrary, we have aimed to keep in view the 
one aspect of the controversy which concerns us as a member 
of the great commonwealth of nations. We complete our 
exhibition of English opinion on the civil allegiance of Roman 
Catholics with the words of Dr. Newman :-— 


“When, then, Mr. Gladstone asks Catholics how they can 
obey the Queen and yet obey the Pope, since it may happen that 
the commands of the two authorities may clash, I answer, that it 
is my rude both to obey the one and to obey the other, but that 
there is no rule in this world without exceptions ; and if either the 
Pope or the Queen demanded of me an ‘ absolute obedience,’ he 
or she would be trangressing the laws of human nature and hu- 
man society. I give an absolute obedience to neither. Further, if 
ever this double allegiance pulled me in contrary ways, which in this 
age of the world I think it never will, then I should decide ac- 
cording to the particular case, which is beyond all rule, and must 
be decided on its own merits. I should look to see what theo- 
logians could do for me, what the Bishops and clergy around me, 
what my confessor; what friends whom I revered: and if after 
all, I could not take their view of the matter, then I must rule 
myself by my own judgment and my own conscience. But all this 
is hypothetical and unreal. Here, of course, it would be objected 
to me, that I am, after all, having recourse to the Protestant doc- 
trine of Private Judgment; not so; it is the Protestant doctrine 


* Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 2d Session, X X XIII Congress, 1855, 
New Series, Vol. XX XI, p. 112. 
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that Private Judgment is our ordinary guide in religious mat- 
ters, but I use it,in the case in question, in very extraordinary 
and rare, nay, impossible emergencies.” * 

And now, in concluding our remarks, we must advert to 
the calmness of mind and of statement, which has sue- 
ceeded the bitter spirit and reckless invective which once 
marked the controversial literature of the two vreat religious 
bodies of Christendom. Macaulay furnished an excellent ex- 
ample to our generation in his brilliant Essay on Ranke’s 
Ilistory of the Pope s. The time has come when the rash and 
indiscriminate judgments which our predecessors passed on 
the question of the civil allegiance of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens may be calmly reviewed with that sobriety, that 
self-command, that rectitude of thought, and that rectitude of 
intention which are the crucial tests of the true critic. And 
when the historian of the political literature of our century 
shall judicially analyse the controversies of parties and of 
creeds, he will pronounce, that, dinong the eminent men who 
have shared in the heat and conflict of debate, none have 
given to our age more splendid ‘ xamples of high courage, of 
dignitied demeanor and of refined taste than the Hon. William 
EK. Gladstone and Dr. John Henry Newman. 
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Arr. II.—1. Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan. 13™ 
Edition. Paris. L867, 

2. Literature and Dogma. By Marrurw Arnotp.. Lon- 
don. 1S73. 

3. Three Essays on Leligion. By Joun Srvarr Mint. 
London. Is74. 

tL, Lxsays Philosophical and Theological. By James Mar- 
reENEAU. London. 1873. 

5. [//ustrations of th Tifluc nee of th Mind upon th Body. 
By Danien Hack Tuxe, M. D., M. R. C. P. Philadel- 
phia. 1S75. 

‘* Nature means the sum of all phenomena, together with 

1e causes which produce them; including not only all that 
happens, but all that is capable of happening; the unused 


capabilities of causes being as much a part of the idea of nature 
as those which take effect.’"—Yohn Stuart . 


th 


BARRING causes, material and fundamental, the providence 
which shapes our ends is no mysterious power behind the 
planet, or back of the universe, but a living palpable presence 
in the heart and brain of the body politic. The proposition, 
at first thought, may strike many minds as an assumption con- 
ceived by impiety and announced with insufficient deliberation. 
The proposition itself is certainly at variance with the average 
thought, and at war with the belief most pleasing and satis- 
factory to the average heart. The popular intelligence, or 
unintelligence, reposes in the belief that the direction 
of human events is under the immediate care and respon- 
sibility of a personal divinity. According to this view, provi- 


dence sustains the same relation to God that sequence does 





to cause. Such a view of the government of society, how- 
p ever, will not bear a moment’s examination in the full light of 
. modern science. Nor isit consistent with the highest conce)p- 
tion of religious thought. In the light of science the conception 


of an intelligent agency—a personal providence—personally 
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directing the course of mundane events, seems like a subter- 
fuge of ignorance to account for phenomena too obscure to 
be grappled with by feeble or infirm apprehensions. It is the 
usual resort of emotive minds, of minds embued with piety and 
sensibility, but, nevertheless, minds too feeble or too indolent 
to think on nature with sufficient definiteness and continuity 
to penetrate her secrets, to comprehend her processes, or to 
discover her method. To minds thus constituted, all strange 
and extraordinary phenomena; unforeseen and unexpected 
events ; sudden and striking change of circumstance; happy 
extrication from pressing and embarrassing difficulties ; and in- 
numerable instances of frequently recurring, and often surpris- 
ing, events in the world of matter and sense and in the life of 
nationsand of individuals—are instinctively and with joyful grati- 
tude,or submissive melancholy, according as the circumstance be 
well or ill—referred to the direct agency of a divine, or devil- 
ish, interposition! The extent to which this belief and prac- 
tice prevails, in the minor and more trivial details of personal 
experience, makes it a subject for earnest criticism. The God of 
the universe is degraded in this view to the low level of a body 
servant, and made to do service which a high-spirited lackey 
would spurn todo. Thus a reverend reviewer of Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast address, writes: ‘To know a fly, even in 
its eyes, its feet, its wings, etc., is something ; but it is as noth- 
ing beside the fact that God made it, feeds it, has his eye con- 
tinually on it, as he made us, feeds us, and watches us with an 
eye that never sleeps.” * And in his first discourse in New 
York, after his return from Rome, Cardinal McCloskey, the 
eminent apostle of Him who advised against seeking worldly 
honor and preferment, said that “it was his tirst duty to give 
fervent thanks to the merciful Father who had watched over 
him, shielded him from accident, and conducted him in all his 
journey in safety, and permitted his return in the fullness of 
health,” &e. Such a belief may not be altogether a delusion, 
but the language is misleading. The same idea takes on 
other and more ludicrous forms: “ Living or dying I am the 


James Lillie, D. D. Christian Quarterly, April, 1875, p. 203. 
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Lord’s,” says one. ‘God is my hope ;” “God is my shield 
and support ;” “Christ was on the train with me all the 
way, and I knew he would keep it on the track and bring 
me through safely,’ observed an enthusiastic Christian on 
arriving at the end of a long and tedious journey; ‘God 
sent you to me,” said a D. D. in trouble, to a newly-made 
friend, ete. The language of these well-meaning, but mis- 
guided people, would lead one to suppose that the God of the 
universe was their most intimate confidant and trusted attend- 
ant; that he watched over their little souls at night, and told 
them when to rise in the morning; that in all their petty 
troubles, little griefs and big iniquities, He counselled, cheered 
or corrected them ; that He talked to them in private and sus- 
tained them in public; that He comforted them in sorrow and 
afiliction; raised up friends on special occasions, to defend 
them against aspersion and to shield them against the just as 
well as the unjust consequences of folly.* These forms 
of expressionand belief have become a seriousabuseof the genius 
ve and have become 


{ =) 
meaningless, or hypocritical in this. Many a little erring sin- 


of religion. They are relics of a past a 


ner, or saint, in Christendom, who happens, by a good or ill- 
fortune, to possess an extravagant emotional nature, trails the 
great Divinity— 


“ Through ways that are dark and tricks that are vain ;” 


the lay sinner on ‘change or in the counting-house ; the clerical 


* ** His providence extends over all the works of his hands, and He takes 
cognizance of all our thoughts, words and deeds ; our eating and our drink- 
ing, our downsitting and our uprising, our sleeping and our watching, our 
speaking and our silence ; he gives us seed time and harvest, the early and 
the latter rains, the heat of summer and the snows of winter; He makes the 
corn to grow in our valleys, and crowns our hills with flocks and herds: He 
gives victory or defeat to our armies, setteth up and pulleth down kings, 
rears the infant colony into a mighty people, and overwhelms the empire 
and makes the populous city desolate; He is the sovereign arbiter of nations 
and individuals, in temporals as in spirituals. His law is as universal as 
His providence, and is the sovereign law in all things forall in heaven, on 


the earth, and under the earth.”"—Review of the Chevalier Artaud de Mon- 


tor’s Histoire des Souverains Pontifes. Brownson's Rev., Jan., 1853. 
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sinner in the pulpit or on the platform; the wily pettifogger 
coaching his witness; the adroit editor prostituting a great 
newspaper ; the canting hypocrite in places of trust; the artful 
demagogue and eloquent débauché—frequently claim to be 
on terms of personal intimacy with the most High, and to 
have been the recipients from Llim of personal admonition 
and direction in their publie and private affairs, to the injury 
alike of religion and the dignity of Divinity. 

* We are in an age,” says J. Stuart Mill, “ of weak beliefs, 
and in which such belief as men have is much more deter- 
mined by their wish to believe than by any mental apprecia- 
tion of evidence.”’* Religious devotees too often indulge an 
extravagant fancy concerning events and phenomena sufficient- 
ly extraordinary, in fae Be without resorting to faney. They 
seem to make credulity a virtue, and the greatest virtue the 
greatest credulity. The more improbable the phenomenon 
the firmer it is believed. They would sooner believe, 
if it were so related, that Jonah swallowed the whale, 
than that he was swallowed by it. Rational explanations 
of remarkable events are accepted whenever they wiust 
be; the irrational, whenever they can be. In their view. 
a personal providence divided the Red Sea that Moses 
anal the Jews might elude the pursuit of Pharoah and 
his hosts; the same hand, likewise, reunited the Red Sea 
and closed in the waters upon their pursuers. So, too, the 
Supreme Being directed—nay, superintended—the construc- 
tion of the marvellous Ark which protected the species against 
the ill-fated flood ; subjected Jonah to that unique and most 
remarkable experience in the stmoach of the whale; that rained 
tire and brimstone from heaven upon Sodom and Gomorrah; 
bereaved Lot and preserved his wife; directed the wars and 
rapine of the Jews; visited upon that peculiar people, alternate 
famine and plagues, liberty and captivity ; and that finally, scat- 
tered them to the four winds of heaven, to be a reproach 
among Christian nations. 


The hand of providence is seen, by the credulous, alike 
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in the rise and fall of nations and peoples, in the fluctuation 
of gold and the stock market, and in the personal fortunes, 
or misfortunes, of individuals. God is even believed to have 
held conversations with men, personally directing their fortunes 
and inspiring their thoughts. It was a common expression 
among the ancient Jews, that “God put it in his heart ;” that 
“the angel of the Lord warned him in a dream,” ete. The Lord 
was the reputed author of all their good thoughts and wise say- 
ings, and of many of their bad ones. They were devoid of a 
rational philosophy of mental processes, and, unhappily for re- 
ligion, eould not, therefore, perceive how bright thoughts and 
strong impulses, vood desires and evil temptations, etc., could 
have any other origin than in an influx from the most High, 
or [lis august antithesis, the most Low. 

Since the times of which we have just spoken, the average 
thought on this subject has, happily, undergone some little 
moditication. One hears it said that “the day of miracles is 
past,” and, for a curious reason, that God has no further need of 
them. Be that as it may, there is a wide-spread belief that a 
personal providence does not meddle in human affairs to the 
extent, or in the precise mode that was formerly the case; 
law, another figment of the imagination, having taken His 
place in the apprehension of the more intelligent and Jogical- 
minded.* A partial exception to this statement must be 
allowed, however, on behalf of Roman Catholics. A little 
volume on Le Diable: sa Nature et son Histoire, has recently 
been published in France, and has found its way to the sacred 
Bibliotheque Catholique de I 11dpital Militaire de Toulouse, a 

Nothing can be more misleading than the popular conception of a ma/u- 

rhe generality of writers on scientific subjects insist that the 


phenomena of nature are determined by Law. We cannot but agree with 


Mr. Lewes that the reverse of this is true ; that instead of phenomena being 
determined by law, phenomena are themselves the exponent of law. He 
says that the idea of phenomena being determined by law, “ must be replaced 
by the more accurate conception of the /aw being determined by the phenome- 
na. What we call laws of nature are not objective existences, but sub- 
jective abstractions—formule in which the multifarious phenomena are 


ped of their variety and reduced to unity.”"—Predlems of Life and Mind. 
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library especially selected to give ignorant inmates of that 
institution healthy instruction in Christian theology. The 
library has been blessed and approved by his Lloliness, the 
venerable Pio Nono,and every volume in it may be said to be 
ofticinal. The little brochwre referred to re-aftirms, with all its 
horrid details, the repulsive doctrine of two spiritual chieftains 
in the universe, God and Satan, each surrounded by an in- 
numerable host of assistants and supporters, and engaged in 
ceaseless warfare against each other. God, and his hosts of 
ministering angels and assistants, are the promoters of good 
and the agents of the wonderful miracles which attest their 
beneticence. Satan, and his army of lesser, but equally active 
and more designing imps, prey upon the bodies and souls of 
human beings, and incite in both the well-known tendency to 
evil and error. The credulous author of the little volume 
referred to professes to have the strongest assurance, to use the 
language of M. Sarcey,in a interesting correspondence repub- 
lished by the Courrier des Etats- Unis,* that these devils “ peu- 
vent opérer sur la mati¢re des prodiges qui dépassent la compré- 
hension de la nature humaine, qu'il leur est permis, par example, 
de transformer, d’altérer, de transporter des objets maté- 
riels, comme firent les magiciens d’Egypte, qui changérent 
ais¢ément leur baguette en serpent, les eaux du Nil en 
sang, et les gouttes d’eau de pluie en grenouilles.” These 
are a few of the small miracles which the devil and _ his 
followers are able to perform: “ Mais ils ne peuvent jamais 
venir a bout de produire, comme Moise, une nuée de mouche- 
rons. C’était la que Dieu les attendait, et que le diable 
savoua vaincu. I[] pousse jusqu’a la grenouille, il s’arrete 
devant le moucheron.” 

The author of the volume then proceeds to vindicate the doe- 
trine, long since abandoned by the common sense of mankind, of 
demoniacal possession, as evidenced in the strange phenomena of 
epilepsy, mania, mediumship, ete., affirming that Catholic theo- 
logians have positive proofsof its validity: “ Tout homme chez 


qui le dérangement de Vesprit se produit par des manifesta- 
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tions extérieures, telles que convulsions, cris, délire, injures, 
écume a la bouche, est la proie du démon qui s’est logé en son 
corps. Il a besoin d’un prétre, non du médecin. Il n’y a 
(autre remede a lui administrer que Peau bénite et l’exor- 
cisme!” Thus making a clean issue with the physiologist 
and reviving imposture medecine. 

We would be glad to believe that this form of superstition 
were confined to theignorant classes. But, unhappily, it isnotso. 
There are many intelligent Protestants and Catholics who still 
regard Providence as the responsible author, if not of small 
events, at least, of memorable epochs and great calamities ; 
railroad collisions and shipwrecks; droughts, earthquakes and 
tornadoes; fire devastation, fever epidemics and famine—all 
for wise but inscrutable purposes. The rise and fall of stocks 
and the national credit ; the changing course of rain, wind and 
malady ; sudden death; narrow escapes; extraordinary recov- 
ery from sickness ; retribative justice; the remorseful con- 
science and the penitent heart, etc., are still believed, by no 
small number of people in the very heart of Christendom, to 
be more or less under the control and instigation of a personal 
Creator. In fact, what the gods were to the Pagan Greek in 
ancient times, a personal Divinity is to a vast majority of the 
Anglo-Saxons of to-day—especially such as are religious devo- 
tees. They cannot but imagine invisible hands behind the 
curtain of miraculous displays. They almost “see God in the 
clouds and hear Him in the wind.” 

Moreover, the idea of a“ General Superintendent ” of mun- 
dane affairs was so strongly impressed on the flaccid brains of 
our pious ancestors, that it is by no means an easy task to 
remove it, even when the mind is willing that the impression 
may be removed. So it is that the rud¢ment of the idea, as 
Mr. Darwin would say, still continues to show itself in the 
conduct, and in the forms of speech of those who have long 
since abandoned the conception of special Providences asa 
barbarism to be resolutely expunged from the language. The 
ancient expression, “ Deo volente,” for example, is still in use 
by the more credulous and also by many of a more skeptical 
turn, who regard it a mere tigure of speech. ‘God put it in 
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your heart to do that,” is a very common expression in com- 
plimenting a noble act. “ God bless you ” is so common as to 
be almost meaningless. The custom, too, of calling upon God 
to bless the repast, instead of expressing thanks for it, before 
partaking of it, is a barbarism of the same type. The same 
barbarism crops out in other and worse forms: * I was provi- 
dentially rescued from the burning wreck,’ wrote a happy 
survivor of a melancholy conflagration on the high seas ; 
while he might have written, in the same breath, and with 
equal consistency, that seores of others, of equal goodness or 
badness to himself, were providentially doomed to watery 
vraves. In the wreck of the ill-fated Se/7//er, Providence is 
made to play the same ignominious réle in behalf of a few 
miserable male survivors; while a whole company of innocent 
and helpless women and children, with one exception, were 
left by both God and man to suffer a hapless fate in the merci- 
less waves! There are those of fair intelligence, and sound 
judgment on all other subjects, who see—or think they do— 
the hand of Providence in the contradictory and inconsistent 
conduet of individuals ; unexpected revulsion and transforma- 
tion of character and purpose; the sudden and involuntary 
turn of political events; happy endings of critical conjune- 
tures: the rise and progress ot the most opposite systems of 
religion and philosophy, of government and political eCONOMY § 
and who tind consolation in the belief of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, alike for corrupt dynasties and venal legislatures ; 
stupid rulers and crafty politicians; eminent philanthropists 
and equally eminent hypocrits; great men and small men ; 
rare PeNIUSes and hopeless idiots. And we confess that in 
an age, When so many anomalies of this character exist, it is 
no little consolation to believe that they have a prescribed 
place in the body politic. The Teacher, however, declared 
that though offences must be, vet, “woe be to him through 
whom they come.” 

But it cannot be that the generality of mankind are so 
steeped in sin and bereft of sense, so lost to the beckoning 


glory of a nobler life, as to need the evils of this world as a 


corrective, per se. Nay, such a proposition is absurd on its 
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very face. The unequalled prayer of the divine Jesus, * Lead 
us not into temptation,” would then lose half its significance. 
It would be transposing the natural relation of things—put- 
ting the sequence before the cause. The ills of this life are, 
rather, the conseq uences of ignorance, injustice and wrong 
doing; and if they re-act on the individual conscience, bring 
him down on his guilty knees, and compel him to think more 
deeply on himself and nature, as they sometimes do, let us 
thank divine wisdom for the fact, but, at the same time, pre- 
serve the integrity of our logical intuitions. Suffering and 
affliction exist nomore for the benefit of piety than does an army 
for the horde of vultures that hang on its rear. Such a philo- 
sophy of human ills mistakes signs and symptoms of maladies 
for their reality and substance; the effects of diseases for their 
causes; the incidents of a play for the plot. The truth is 
that neither pain nor pleasure is the real end and object of 
life, but both come in as incidents by the way-side. M. De- 
Tocquey ille has felicitously expressed the truth of this subject 
in two sentences: * La vie n’est pas un plaisir ni une douleur; 
mais une affaire grave dont nous sommes chargés, et quwil faut 
conduire et terminer a notre honneur.” If the converse of 
this truth were true—if suffering were really essential to the 
nurture of piety, the more evil and sorrow and disease and 
pain and wretchedness, the better. One should rather labor 
to add to all these alarming miseries of life, that man may be 
deterred from evil courses and made good and happy. Instead 
of racking their brains and wasting their sympathies in diffu- 
sing light and dispelling shadow, philanthropists should put out 
the one and increase the other. It would be the wiser policy 
to follow the example of doctors of medicine and divinity, and 
be content to make delusive cures with the poisonous agencies 
of the pharmacopoeia and Sunday discourses on the Jew- 
ish patriarchs, or the mysteries of the Apocalypse. The evils 
which good men grieve over and bad men rejoice not in, must 
then be accounted as dispensations of Providence, sent for a 
wise purpose, and to be thankfully received and rejoicingly 
endured; and Providence, Himself, regarded as logically re- 


sponsible for the existence of much in human history that is 
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universally regretted by the common mind; and for the char- 
acter of men whose memory good people will justly execrate 
so long as the record of their deeds endures. Surely, the 
world will not soon forget such “ providences” as Saul and 
Herod; Nero and Catiline; Richelieu and Henry VIII; or 
those of a Judas Iscariot, a Jeffrey and a Wilkes Booth. In 
the existence of characters like these, the invisible agency of 
Deity may be traced in the same manner that it may be traced 
in that of a plague, a labor strike, a chemical explosion, or an 
earthquake—and in no other way. The causes of both classes 
of phenomena may all be due to Providence, in one sense, but 
pnless we are mistaken, it is a providence for which Newton’s 
“God of the Universe” is by no means directly responsible. 
It is a providence, rather, which may be traced to the con- 
ditions under which the phenomena occur. Such a provi- 
dence is manifest in all the affairs of men; and one could no 
more escape from its influence, than an effect could rise 
superior to its cause. 

For such reasons as these are we led to abandon the doc- 
trine of special providences, inasmuch as we would respect the 
dignity of the Omniscent Author of the universe, and do no 
violence to the intelligence of intelligent men. The causes of 
phenomena, whether physical or moral, must be sought for in 
the phenomena themselves, and traced step by step through 
every combination of causes, until each connecting link in the 
chain of causation is found, and the circuit within which the 
phenomena occur completed. The supernatural disappears 
in the process as naturally as darkness before the advance of 
light.* ; 

Familiar illustrations meet us on every hand. Let us cite 
the growth of vegetation, or, to be more definite, a solitary 


*“ Whatsoever in nature,” observes J. Stuart Mill, “ gives indication of 
beneficent design, proves this beneficence to be armed only with limited 
power ; and the duty of man is to co-operate with the beneficent powers, not 
by imitating, but by perpetually striving to amend the course of nature, and 
bringing that part of it, over which he can exercise control, more nearly into 
conformity with a high standard of justice and goodness.”— 7hree Essays on 
Religion. p. 65. 
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tree—the sturdy oak, for an example. Here is a marvel which 
fails to excite our wonder only because we are so familiar with 
it. The giant oak, with its shaggy trunk, bifurcating into a 
thousand forks; its strong branches irradiating from the cen- 
ter to an immense circumference; its countless leaves extend- 
ing their surfaces to the air as if anxious to catch every passing 
sunbeam—all quivering under the stimulus of solar impulses— 
all instinct with resistless purpose—is a phenomenon of grand 
proportions. 

Whence comes this huge structure’ Given the acorn, 
endowed with a principle of differentiation, and the process 
of oak-building can be traced with a certainty equalling that 
of ship-building. We know all the elements required, and can 
furnish them; we know all the conditions needed, and can 
name them. The fabric of the oak is built up from carbon 
derived from the air. Carbonie acid is supplied to the atmos- 
phere from animal respiration, and thedisintegration (oxydation) 
of vegetable and animal forms. The leaf absorbs this acid, 
decomposes it, retains its carbon, and returns to the atmos- 
phere its oxygen. Silently this work goes on, day aiter day, 
and vear after vear, from the first sprouting of the acorn, in 
the warm, moist soil, until the vast proportions of this queen 
of the forest are developed. 

But this is not the whole of the problem involved. We 
have indicated only the source of the chief element used. 
W hence comes the force which carries on the my stic process 
and pertects the marvellous work 4 This power is derived from 
the transmuting agency of the vreen leaf. The chlorophy| ot 
the leaf correlites solar energy sutticient for the purposes ot 
erowth. Or, to take a step back of the leaf, the original force 


s the solar ray the foree of all forces—the power of all 
powers. The leaf is simply an instrument—a chemical labora- 
tory on a small scale—worked by the actinic force of the yel- 
low ray in the wonderful sunbeam, by which elements are trans- 
posed and elaborated, and finally deposited inthe tissues of theoak. 
The whole process is as natural as the growth of a coral reef, 
or the course of wind and rain, when fully understood, and as 
supernatural when not. 
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The subject may be still further elucidated by a brief ex- 
amination of the ordinary causes of a steam boiler explosion. 


Let us suppose that in the fullness of time and the progress 


of civilization, this same huge oak, which has withstood the 
blasts of a hundred winters and absorbed the carbonic acid and 
ammonia of a thousand lives, and returned to the atmosphere 
an equal volume of pure, life-giving oxygen, becomes itself a 
victim of civilization, is cut down, prepared for fuel, consumed 
in a furnace, and its vast treasures of transmuted energy (sun- 
light) utilized in propelling the steam-engine of some railroad 
car, or passenger steamship. The furnace, be it remembered, 
is simply an instrument for correlating the energy of the oak 
(in this instance), the original sunlight, into heat. This it 
does by chemically reuniting the oxygen of the atmosphere to 
the carbon of the oaken fuel, thus reforming carbonic acid and 
liberating an enormous quantity of heat. This heat is absorbed 
by the water of the steam-boiler, which it converts into steam, 
whose force of expansion is exactly equal to the amount of 
heat absorbed. The steam-engine, it may be remarked, is 
simply an ingenious machine for transmuting or correlating 
heat into motion, and presents to the uninformed, or unfami- 
liar spectator, when in operation, a display unequalled in mar- 
vellousness by any that the works of nature afford. Now, let 
us suppose that the boiler of this engine was originally defec- 
tive, or has become weakened with use, or its safety-valve 
impaired ; or its engineer has permitted the heat-force to ac- 
cumulate unduly for the strength of the boiler. An explo- 
sion is the inevitable consequence. The heat-force, the 
accumulation of a century, perhaps, which nature had expend- 
ed in the form of light in elaborating the firm fibre of 
the oak, now used as fuel, has blown a huge boiler into 
shreds and with it destroyed hundreds of human lives and 
thousands of valuable property! One, with the love of the 
marvellous, may properly wonder w/y this needless wreck 
of valuable property, and w/y this murderous waste of 
human life; but the Aow need be no more mystery to him 
than the bursting of a water-main or the explosion of a 


powder mine. It yields to rational interrogation with the 
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ease of the simplest problem in physics, or mathematics, and 
at the same time exonerates providence from the baseless ac- 
cusation of playing malevolent pranks in human affairs, so far, 
at least, as boiler explosions are concerned. Of this truth one 
may be assured if one will. 

Then, there are phenomena on a lower plane of nature, 
in physics proper, such as chemical affinity, catalysis, crys- 
tallization, and that presented by the varied aspects of the 





heavens, meteorological—all natural—which are truly of a 
marvellous character. The inorganic elements manifest the 
sentiments of affection and repugnance; some of them seem 
to be congenial spirits, or rather atoms, mingling together 
in cordial unity and definite proportion, and forming fixed 
and permanent associations. This phenomena is known to 
the chemist as chemical affinity. Others of them mutually 
dislike and repel each other, and manifest a disposition to 
separate, and when brought together through the agency 
of others, form, at best, weak and unstable combina- 
tions. Like certain friendships, which rest upon feeble 
attachments, their connections are easily dissolved ; as soon 
as the strain of adverse circumstances is brought to bear upon 
them, they are broken and disjoined. Why oxygen should 
“love” hydrogen better than carbon,a chlorine sodium better 
than potassium, is a marvel which neither science nor revelation 
can make clear. The fact must be received at its full value 
unquestioned. 

The phenomena of crystallization, however, are neither less 
wonderful nor more. The inorganic elements, in passing 
from a fluid, or fused, to a solid state, are known to assume a 
certain regularity of geometrical structure. The forms thus 
assumed are, with few exceptions, invariable and characteristic, 
so that each chemical element, or compound, may generally be 
known by the peculiarity of its crystal. Thus, chloride of 
sodium invariably crystallizes in little dices, or cubes;  sul- 
phate of soda, in oblique, rhombic prisms; water, in a variety 
of beautiful star-shape, or hexagonal forms, etc. Nothing can 
exceed the precision with which the atoms, as if moved with 


invisible hands, place themselves, surface to surface, angle to 
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angle, in their proper place. No chisel of artist, or skill of 
trained hands, could equal it. The designs are as perfect as 
the process is inimitable, showing an invisible architect—a form 
of mind, not law—at work, among the rocks of the lowest and 
crudest formations, not inferior in art to anything which the 
genius of man has vet discovered or disclosed ! 

* But,” it may be observed, “these are phenomena which 
proceed from legitimate antecedents. They are altogether 
regular and natural, occurring within the appointed order and 
through the uniform operation of natural processes and forces, 

are, in other words, governed by * Law.’ It is not pretended 
that they are marvellous, or belong to the high domain of the 
miraculous or supernatural, though they may be very curious 
and interesting, and certainly are very beautiful. It is to 
phenomena which can be predicated upon no antecedents ; 
phenomena which arise independent of conditions, spontane 
ous and impulsive as volition, inevitable and imperative as the 
solar Impulse, to which the invisible agency of the Almighty 
is traced, and = Ilis pleasure or displeasure manifested. 
The miraculous is characterized in those feats of creation 
which transcend nature and natural sense; in’ those super- 
natural exhibitions of energy and design which are manifested 
in spite of, and avainst, the natural order of nature, natural 


forces, and natural laws.” 


We bev leave, it) reply to this suppositions argument, to 


question the existence of phenomena which do not rest upon 
levitimate iitecedents. * The days of miracles are past,” we 
rejoin, not because God has no further use for them, or be- 
cause the phenomena miscalled miracles do not exist, but 
hbeeause the advance of knowledge lias put man on the track 
of the causes of those strange occurrences which at an earlier 
and more ignorant age were generally regarded and received 
as miracles. The miraculous Occurrences have hot ceased to 
exist, only the miraculous element has been eliminated from 
them. So far from the days of miracles being past, we aver 
that, barring the improbable and fictitious, there never was a 
period since the dawn of history, when the very events which 


have been ascribed to the miraculous were so numerous as 
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they are to-day. But they yield to the touch of the scientitic 
spirit. The miraculous in them disappears before investigation 
as darkness before light, or as winter's frost before the ad- 
vance of summer's heat. That which is past in this matter is 
the belief in miracles, and surely Heaven has no further 
need of that. 

“ Fifty years ago,” says Matthew Arnold,“a plain Englishman 
would have had no difficulty in thinking that the Cana miracle 
was true, and the other miracles were fables. He is now irre- 
sistibly led to class all these occurrences in one category, as 
unsubstantial tales of marvel. Scales seem to drop from his 
eyes in regard to miracles, and if he is to hold fast his Chris- 
tianity, it must no longer depend upon them.” There is, 
surely, nothing in the recorded doings of Christ, or of the 
Apostles, or of the Christian Fathers and Ascetics of the 
Middle ages, more wonderful than the psychological phenomena 
which are daily occurring in our midst. All the marvellous 
works, and more and greater, which the divine Jesus did in 
Galilee and elsewhere, to the astonishment of his followers, 
are being done to-day by divers believers and non-believers 
throughout Christendom. He distinctly disclaimed the exer- 
cise of exceptional powers when he did those things that sur- 
prised people so much, and frankly told his followers, by way 
of quieting their surprise, that they should do greater works 
than those he had done in their presence. And his prophecy 
has been verified. The gift of healing, which signalized the 


marvellous and sublime career of Jesus, is now exercised by 
thousands. The deaf are made to hear; the blind to see; the 
lame to walk; the paralytic to recover the use of his fune- 
tions ; and often, by the agency—by no means supernatural— 
of prayer alone. Epilepsy is charmed out of people, and mad- 
ness dispelled as if by magic. The apparent dead are revived, 
and that,too,after having been buried many days. The ignorant 
speak in unknown tongues; write in foreign languages ; read 
sealed letters and closed books: perceive the thoughts we 
think and the emotions we feel ; transform material substances 
and correlate organic forms, ete., and all by the exercise of 


powers which, in the absence of a knowledge of the laws and 
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powers of mind, could not but be attributed to the secret 
agency of departed spirits, or to that of a personal and super- 
visory Creator. Such powers as these are now known to 
belong to mentality in its bodily organization; and until the 
fact was definitely settled we think mankind were justitied in 
attributing phenomena so strange and extraordinary to a su- 
pernatural, if not to a Divine agency. 

In respect of healing miracles, the medical profession has 
been cognizant of them from time immemorial ; its literature, 
from the age of Ilippocrates down to the present era, 
abounds with well-accredited instances of them, occurring both 
in the personal experience and observation of physicians 
of high repute. Since the days of miracles passed away, it has 
been customary with them to attribute cures of that character 
to the influence of the imagination and the power of expect- 
ancy on the part of the patient, operating upon his own bodily 
functions. But what is Imagination? and what, Expectancy / 
Latterly, however, while not discrediting the curative agency 
of those powers, they are found insufficient to cover all the 
admitted facts involved, as, for example, the instantaneous 
cure of young children and infants, who manifestly are not 
influenced by Faith or Hope in the royal, or priestly touch, 
or in prayers. In such cases the curative influence is exer- 
cised by one mind over the corporal and mental functions of 
another, as claimed by Mesmer, and his followers of later times. 

In a treatise on “ Glandoles,” by one Browne, surgeon to 
King Charles Il, occurs an account of a cure which illustrates 
several phases of the subject under consideration. We quote: 

“4 non-conformist’s child, in Norfolk, being troubled with 
scrofulous swellings, the late deceased Sir Thomas Browne, of 
Norwich, being consulted about the same, his Majesty being then 
at Breda, or Bourges, he advised the parents of the child to have 
it carried over to the King, (his own method being used ineffect- 
ually); the father seemed very strange at this advice, and utterly 
denied it, saying the touch of the King was of no greater efficacy 
than any other man’s. ‘The mother of the child, adhering to the 
doctor’s advice, studied all imaginable means to have it over, 
and at last prevailed with her husband to let it change the air for 
three weeks or a month; this being granted the friends of the 
child that went with it, unknown to the father, carried it to Breda, 
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where the King touched it, and she returned home perfectly 
healed. ‘The child being come to its father’s house, and he, find- 
ing so great an alteration, inquires how his daughter arrived at 
this health. The friends thereof assured him that, if he would 
not be angry with them, they would relate the whole truth; they, 
having his promise for the same, assured him they had the child 
to be touched at Breda; whereby they apparently let him see the 
great benefit the child received thereby. Hereupon the father 
became so annoyed that he threw off his non-conformity, and ex- 
pressed his thanks in this manner: ‘ Farewell to all dissenters 
and to all non-conformists; if God can put so much virtue in the 
King’s hands as to heal my child, I'll serve that God and that 
King as long as I live, with all thankfulness.’ ”* 

The father’s reason for returning to the orthodox faith, 
shows that he should never have left it. 

Father Matthew, of more recent date, possessed great in- 
fluence over disease. The career of this remarkable man 
among the sick and infirm, has few parallels in ancient or 
modern times. Many a poor cripple hobbled to him on 
crutches, and leaving the crutches at his door, rejoicingly 
walked away whole and sound. Cures are said to be effected, 
still, at his grave, upon those who go there with sufficient 
faith. 

Still more remarkable was the career of that religious en- 
thusiast, prince Hohenlohe, Archbishop and Grand Provost of 
Grosswardein, Hungary, and Abbot of St. Michaels at Ga- 
borjan. lollowing the example of his divine master and pre- 
decessor, Jesus of Nazareth, he appealed constantly to the 
faith of the unfortunate cripples of both mind and body, that 
flocked to him in such multitudes, and by prayers and sacred 
relics, restored them to health. The ex-king of Bavaria, 
prince Louis, was cured by this prince-priest of a deafness 
which he had had from his infancy—and he was of the de- 
cided opinion that the days of miracles were not past. “ There 
are still miracles,” he writes to a noble friend ; and in des- 
cribing what he saw of the wonderful cures effected by prince 
Hohenlohe, on a certain day, he said: ** The deaf heard, the 
blind saw, the lame freely walked, not by the aid of art, but 





*Cited from /nfluence of the Mind upon the Body, p. 359. D. H. Tuke, M. 
D. Mw. BR. C.P. 
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by a few short prayers, and by the invocation of the name of 
Jesus.” &c. This occasion was in 1822.* 

Dr. Tuke of England has collected a large number of in- 
stances of this characte r from his personal experience, the per- 
sonal experience of his colleagues, and the writings of phy- 
sicians and others, to show the influence of the mind upon the 
bedy. But in most of these cases it will be remarked, that 
the influence has been a double one, viz.: /7rs¢, the intluence 
of the mind of the operator upon his patient ; and Second, the 
influence of the patient’s own mind through the powers of 
Faith and Expectaney upon himself. And the most skeptical 
physician must admit that the case must, indeed, be a difficult 
one that could resist the curative agency of both those influences 
acting conjointly. 

To those who are accustomed to view mind as the gov- 
ernor and director of vital plhenomena—or indeed of non-vital 
phenomena, if such there be—these remarkable cures will 
seem by no means miraculous, or outside the broad domain of 
natural, though they be, human forces. Nor will they seem 
exceptional to the physician of large experience and accurate 
observation, except in degree; for there is no physician who 
brings to his high calling natural, as well as cultivated quali- 
ties, who does not sometimes, but not always, unconscious to 


himself, and sometimes, but not always, equally unconscious to 


his patient, young or old, influenee recovery by the kindly 


action of his mind upon him. We have no doubt that 
medicaments often get fictitious credit for the cures that follow 
their administration ; the /octor being, in fact, frequently 
more efficacious than his drug, though he knows it not, or if 
he does, his native modesty is of too delicate a quality to per- 
mit him to makethe admission! As the blind believer in the 
etticacy of prayer takes no credit to himself for the cures he 
effects thereby, but lovally ascribes the credit to a super- 
natural ageney, so the physician attributes whatever good he 


does his patient to the credit of the drug, or other means which 


is citations of like character in Dr. Tuke’s Treatise, already 
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he employs, and ignores his own personal and psychological 
agency in the matter. 

We think, then, that it is a matter of profound regret, that 
the devout mind should attempt to satisfy his love of the mar- 
vellous, by leaving the plane of ordinary observation and ex- 
perience,—an exhaustless plane for the discovery of divine 
energy and the display of creative phenomena, which must 
forever satisfy the ken of his genius—and entering the vague 
region of the delusive, exhaust itself in the contemplation of 
the impracticable and fictitious. Where all is divine, excep- 
tions are inviduous; where all is natural, the supernatural is 
superfluous. Alas, that man’s love of the so-called super- 
natural should transcend his love of the natural, and find 
gratification in believing that flies may be created from mist 
atoms; frogs from rain drops; serpents from wooden rods; 
woman from the fifth rib of an unmanly man; or the majestic 
earth from nothing at all! Alas, that he could have been 
brought, by any species of moral magic or pious legerdemain, 
to believe it more consonant with religion, or consistent with 
divine wisdom, to carry forward the sublime works of nature 
on a plan devised by Egyptian magicians, instead of that 
which human sagacity has discovered, and which appeals for 
verification to the rational instinets of every individual! Alas, 
that man should ever have been led to indulge a greater fond- 
ness for the miraculous and inventive, than for truth and dis- 
covery, and that, too, for reasons quite obvious. The love 
of the former leads to superstition,—it dwarfs and ener- 
vates both heart and mind. The love of the latter is a 
perpetual inspiration,—ennobling and enlarging the whole 
man. Que supra nos nihil ad nos. Indeed, nothing can 


awaken in a soul alive to the realities of the sensible 


world, a profounder sense of the divine Majesty than the con- 
templation of the natural. He who doubts this truth should 


study the heavens with the means and acquirements of the 
modern observatory ; and if the revelations thus received, do 
not bring him down from the narrow pedestal of the dogmatic 
writers, let him study living protoplasm under the illumina- 
ting point of a modern microscope. Here, truly, will he find 
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a world ‘nfra-natural which far transcends the ordinary con- 
ception of the swpra-natural, and henceforth be moved to wor- 
ship the Father in a broader temple than any which haman 
hands can build. The Rev. James Marteneau, indulges not in 
poesy but in the verities of scientific fact, when he observes : 
“Everything has turned out grander in the reality than in the 
preconception. The heavens that open to the eye of a Her- 
schel; the geologic time whose measures direct the calcula- 
tions of a Lyell; the chain of living existences whose links 
are in the mind of a Hooker, Agassiz, or Darwin, infinitely 
transcend the universe of Psalmists’ song and Apocalyptic 
vision.”’* 

Let us suspend our belief in the supernatual and hold on 
to our faith in the swpra-sensible. There can be no warfare 
between revealed verities and discovered verities. As truth is 
stranger than fiction and infinitely more loveable, so the natu- 
ral is stranger than the so-called miraculous, and infinitely 
more enduring.t A belief in the miraculous was an infirmity 
of a former age, to be cured, we hope, in this; and we cannot 
share the regret which many good souls indulge, because of a 
decline of the belief in them. The true believer is he who 
puts into his creed the elements of both heart and head—not 
the blind worshipper. To him, the idea of the miraculous is 
distasteful, repugnant, notwithstanding, as M. Renan observes, 
it was the powerof the great founder of Christianity, “la puis- 
sance du grand fondateur.” And it is our conviction that 


* the cause of truth and religion would be greatly promoted by 


an abandonment of that which was once the delusive founda- 
tion of faith in Christ. That wise prediction of M. Renan is 
being fulfilled daily before our eyes, viz.: That “if ever the 


worship of Jesus grows feeble in the heart of humanity, it will 


Philosophical and Theological. Vol. 1, p. 125 
+“ Truth herself,” says Plutarch, “is a thing so delectable and lovely 
as if our very life and being were for the sake of knowing.”—.Vora/s. Vol. II, 
p. 171 
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be because of the acts which made men believe in him,” 7. e. 
the miracles which he is said to have performed.* 

While the scientist, therefore, can trace, with surprising 
particularity the successive links in the chain of -causes of 
physical phenomena in the formation and transformation of 
matter, from the last effect to the immediate cause—not the 
Deity, but the solar beam—and prove thereby the inutility, 
not to say, absurdity, of calling in the aid of a supernatural, 
or an occult, personal agency to explain them, he confessedly 
cannot so easily, or to an equal degree of precision and satisfac- 
tion, accomplish this great feat of reason and observation, in ex- 
plaining the more complex phenomena of animal life—and 
especially that form of animal life embodied in man. Enough is 
known of thecauses of the phenomena vf human life, however, 
to justify him in attempting to“ account for moral as for natural 
things ;” and if he does, sometimes, under the impetus of this 
faith, rudely enter places commonly held sacred, in his eager 
search for causes, he does not always do it with a faithless 
spirit or an irreverent purpose. The love of truth impels his 
course, and demands the sacrifice often of beliefs which he 
himself holds sacred ; and if he prove an iconoclast, the result 
is often no less an aftliction to himself than it is to the most 
devout believer. 

The causes which influence human life and shape its des- 
tiny are of exceeding complexity. The closest scrutiny into 


the causes of any given development of a human being is only 


equal to the discovery of certain controlling causes, while the 
minor and modifying ones, for the most part, remain unknown 
and possibly past finding out. It is in the infinite variety of 
these modifying influences, or causes, that the devout believer 

***La différence des temps a changé en quelque chose de trés blessant 
pour nous ce qui fit la puissance du grand fondateur, et, si jamais le culte 
de Jésus s'affaiblit dans l’humanité ce sera justement 4 cause des actes qui 
ont fait croire en lui. La critique n’éprouve devant ces sortes de phénomé- 
nes historiques aucun embarras. Unthaumaturge de nos jours, 4 moins 
d'une naiveté extreme, comme cela a eu lieu chez certaines stigmatisées de 
l'Allemagne, est odieux, car il fait des miracles sans y croire; il est un 


> 


charlatan.”"—lve de Fésus. 13° Edition, p. 267-8. Paris, 1867. 
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in special providences and the miraculous feels so contident 
of his belief, and so secure against successful polemical 
attack; and that he is able often to defend his belief 
against the assault of the most astute observer. Like a 
bird in a thicket, for every position from which he is driven 
there are a thousand which he can assume. Nevertheless, 
that the chain of causation within the circle of which 


every thought is generated and every act developed in 


the life of man from the cradle to the grave, is complete, 


leaving no room for special interpositions, there can be no 
rational doubt. Modern science stands unequivocally com- 
mitted to this strong position by the very term of its method 
of research—Induction. And on this position it can afford to 
stand, always master of the situation. Every discovery which 
it gives to mankind is a vindication of its substantial correct- 
Hess 

Finally: foremost among the wonders which the world of the 
miraculous displays stands man himself, in both the two 
phases of his existence—health and disease. The psychological 
phenomena which he exhibits in certain abnormal states are 
wrongly regarded by the average mind 2s more remarkable— 
more closely bordering upon the miraculous—than those which 
are characteristic of the normal state. A sound man is only 
an object of envy, or admiration; an unsound one of pity, 
wonder, and often of awe. Examine the leading characteris- 
tics of a man whose condition is in all respects normal: such 
a one represents the perfection of his species. His form is a 
model of svintmetry, proportion and strength ; the limbs are 
straight and round :the shoulders broad and the chest deep, with 
t full abdominal development, denoting a strong physique and 
vast physical resources. The step is elastic and the movement 
easy and graceful. The complexion is clear and fresh; the 
mood bright and cheerful, indicating good digestion and sound 
lungs. [lis mental characteristics are equally noticeable. The 
ipprehensions are acute and clear, and keenly alive to the just 
relation of things. The head is large, high, and possesses 


depth antero-posteriorly. The features are regular and clear- 
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cut ; the eyes full, strong and expressive ; the lips firm and the 
chin strong—all pointing to strength and nobility of character. 
The intellectual faculties are well developed, well trained, 
active and in readiness for emergencies. His moral faculties 
are by no means inferior to the intellectual. But he does not 
dream dreams, or hear strange whisperings, or possess seC- 
ond sight, or have visions. The keen sense of justice and 
fair dealing ; the kind heart and the charitable judgment ; the 
forgiving spirit and the forbearing manner ; the love of truth 
and right, and the hatred of falsehood and oppression ; the 
simplicity and courtesy of demeanor ; the modesty and humili- 


ty of bearing; the dislike of sham and pretension ; and that 


which is still more st rongly marked in him, perhaps, the moral 


courage in serious dangers and trials, and the strong faith and 
trust in God and man, under all circumstances, alike in joy and 
sorrow, success and defeat, all go to make up one’s idea of the 
vodlike, and to command the contidence and admiration of 
mankind. All the functions of a man = sound, proceed 


with regularity and in admirable harmony. Looking at him 


lor objective, side of nature he presents a 


from the physica 
living machine of marvellous perfection for the transmutation 
of physical energy into the godlike powers of the human 
mind, into those subjective psychological manifestations which 
we have come to recognize, as thought and feeling, passion 
and will, svinpathy and understanding, ete. It is wonderful, 
and still more wonderful is it that all these marvellous powers 
of the human mind can be traced back, step by step, to the 
single nucleated cell in the ovum— vea, further back still, to 
the microscopic granule of living amceba—and the power that 
wrought upon it, that Jreathed wpon it, so to speak, to the 
solar ray! This fact is a living natura] miracle of such amaz 
ing proportion, that none but the astute philosopher is credu- 
lous enough to believe it. 

On the other hand, an unsound man is a phenomenon of a 
less comely character, presenting phases the antithesis, in many 
respects, of the character we have just outlined. He is sadly 
out of harmony with himself and his environment. Some ill- 
wind blew upon him in the bud, and he barely escaped blast- 
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ing. Some morbid condition was bred in him in the beginning, 
and he bears it to the end. An evil genius is in possession of 
his faculties, and he is borne down as by an evil current, like 
drift-wood in a flood, to an irresistible fate, and an inevitable, 
ill-advised destiny. 


The evidence of this conclusion may be seen in every line- 


ament of his body, and expression of his mind. The physique 


is feeble and disproportioned; digestion and assimilation de- 
fective; the muscular system is atrophied or flaccid, and the 
form lacks symmetry, and the movement grace. Or, perhaps, 
instead of this abnormality, the lungs are tuberculated, or the 
liver cirrhosied. The functions are ill-performed ; the com- 
plexion is sallow, and the form skinny. The head is large, 
and altogether out of proportion to the rest of his body ; and 
the tout ensemble of the physical appearance resembles, not 
unlikely, an old-fashioned theologian of the tire-brimstone 
endless-torment type. 

But, possibly, the unsound, ill-developed man presents a 
phase of abnormality the converse of this brief outline. The 
outward and visible development is perfect, perhaps, and the 
tone and condition of the lower bodily organs and functions 
unexceptionable. This may all be the case, if we except the 
brain and nervous system, and yet the mental characteristics 
be most eccentric—the morbid element, unfortunately, show- 
ing itself in a more vital direction— upon the functions of 
some of the higher and more important nerve-centres, the 
citadels of thought and feeling. His conduct is not always 
trustworthy. Ile is eccentric in manner, and controlled by 
moods. His mind is sometimes confused, his memory defect- 
ive and his judgment embarrassed. Not unfrequently, epileptic 
seizures occur; or there may be attacks of ecstacy, and trance, 
in which strange sights, as angels, devils, Jehovah and dead 
men, are seen; unearthly voices heard, visions beheld, and 
“ revelations ” from God and spirits received, and other phe- 
nomena of a so-called miraculous character exhibited, to the 
astonishment of a wonder-loving world. Perhaps, in place of 
this extreme manifestation of nervous disease, there will be 


the less serious, but equally striking, psychological phenomena 
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of dream-visions, unconscious speaking, versitication, prophecy, 
mind-reading, healing the sick, and other exhibitions of clair- 
voyants, and Mesmerism These symptoms of ill-health are 
very commonly exhibited in many forms of nervous disorder; 
and it is by no means uncommon to find them, in women, 
associated with disease of some of the lower bodily organs, as 


the ovaries and mammze; and in men, with disorder of the 





nervous system, induced, also, by some disease of the generative 
organs. But let the cause, or causes, be what they may, all 
manifestations of this character are believed to be predicated 
on some nervous abnormality—neurosis ; that they are, in truth, 
symptoms of grave nervous affections, and that the victims of 
them should be relegated to the care of a medical adviser, in- 
stead of being held up as an object of human homage, and 
treated as an oracle for the enunciation of divine truth. 

The connection which subsists between certain forms of 
nervous disease and the phenomena of eestacy and religious 
enthusiasm is intimate enough to cast grave suspicion on the 
value of communications reflected through such a medium. 
[If skepticism have any legitimate office to fill in testing the 
credibility of evidence, if it have any place in the affairs of 
human life, it is surely of the greatest service here in weigh- 
ing and verifying the evidence in support of reputed truths 
revealed through disordered sources. The physicist exercises 
the most scrupulous caution, in his search for verities, against 
every possible source of error, lest his conclusions be vitiated 
and his experiment dishonored. If his instruments be de- 
fective the result is valucless. If the crucible be faulty, or 
the test tube dirty, the experiment is wanting of its essential 
element, exactitude—scientitic precision. The most studious 
care and circumspection of the conditions of observation are 
manifestly indispensable to a demonstration in a department 
of science. This desire for precision and certitude is carried 
into every department of temporal affairs in which truth and 
honor have any part or place, or reputation and character any 
value. Examine the commercial records of business men ; the 
various departments of government and finance ; the accounts , 


of bankers and brokers; of merchants and manufacturers. They 
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are all, or ought to be, exact and fair, and nothing left to 
guessing. Observe the administration of justice in our courts 
of law; the care and precision exercised in weighing and sift- 
ing evidence; the competency of proof; the wonderful nicety 
and discrimination exercised on the part of judge and advocate 
in deciding between competency and incompetency, and 
guarding against prejudices in making up a verdict, in de- 
ciding between fact and fancy, truth and error, justice and 
injustice. Such is the wisdom of man in the conduct of busi- 
ness. But when he comes to the department of religious 
investigations, a tield of observation the highest and most 
important of alland which eallsfor the highest degree of circum- 
spection and impartiality in searching for verities, this admir 
able method of research is dropped, and looseness and credulity 
take the place of careful study and exact observation. Wild 
vagaries are substituted for well-digested data; fancies take 
the place of facts; and abnormal phenomena are confounded 
with, if not actually substituted for, those of a normal or 
rational character. It is amazing with what looseness of 
method men test the erounds of religious belief, and with what 
imbecile credulity they accept as true the most astounding and 
impossible allevations, facts involving the most weighty inter- 
ests of the individual and the race, both temporal and spiritual, 
for time and eternity! They accept the credibility of witnesses 
and the relevancy of proofs without evidence, more often in 
spite of evidence: and decide between truth and error con- 
cerning questions of more dignity and importance than were 
ever adjudicated in any court of law, and that, too, on evidence 
that would excite derision in the meanest police court in Turkey 
or Siam. The consequence is the amazing spectacle of a world 
Hooded, literally flooded, with incompatible creeds and warring 
sects ; contradictory theologies and adverse religions ; and every 
sect professing love for truth and hatred for error, and charity 
and lovetoward their fellow-men ; but all animated with the dog- 
matic intolerant spirit, and only restrained from indulging open 


hostility against each other, and belying their professions of 


charity and good-will by the strong arm of the civil authority. 


The discrepancy of religious doctrines and the widespread dis- 
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orders engendered thereby are to us strong evidence of their 
abnormal origin. 

Shall we then discard the teachings of Mohammed because 
he had epilepsy ¢? Of Gotoma, because he starved himself into 
ecstacy 4 Of Paul, because he had a vision and claimed to 
receive visits from departed spirits 4 Of Swedenborg, because 
he had a morbid appetite and was cataleptic‘ Of Luther, 
because he had delusions and was haunted by the devil ¢ Shall 
we reject the moral precepts of the world’s great leaders of 
religious thought, the ascetic of the Middle Ages, and, later, 
of a Pascal, a Calvin, the Wesleys, a Bunyan, a Parker, etc., 
because they had infirmities peculiar to genius‘ Not at all. 
But, while it would manifestly be unwise to unceremoniously 
repudiate wisdom, let the source of it be what it may, it would 
be equally unwise and gratuitous to accept, without a full 
examination, not only of the physical condition of a religious 
teacher, but also of the nature of the proofs of such a one, 
testing every fact, tenet, or principle revealed or presented by 
him, by rules of evidence which satisfy the cultivated sense. 
The highest intellectual duty man owes to himself or to his 
race, is the separation of revealed truth from revealed error. 
Heaven knows they have been, and still are, exceedingly 
mixed in the religious teachings of mankind; and that they 
require the foresight of the cultivated understanding to 
precipitate the one from the other. The mystery of the 
Cosmos is to be discovered, not revealed; indeed its revela- 
tion would be .inconsistent with the beneficent order of 
mental progress—a‘ hindrance, instead of a help, to the strug- 
gling ego within us. And when that mystery, so profound 
and impenetrable now, shall open to our expanded vision—dis- 
solve before our animated sight—we are constrained to believe 
that one’s respect for the normal sight will be infinitely en- 
hanced, and to declare our conviction that that which it will 
discover will be infinitely more marvellous than those remark- 
able things which have been revealed to the world through 
the disordered fancies of diseased minds. Nevertheless, we 
cannot but sympathize with the views of M. Renan on this 
subject H —* Though medicine have names to express these 
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great observations of human nature; though it maintain that 
genius be a disease of the brain; though it see in certain 
moral sensibility the commencement of phthisis ; though it 
class enthusiasm among nervous symptoms ; it is of little con- 
sequence, Sick and well are relative terms. Who would not 


rather be sick like Pascal than well like the common mind ¢” 


ne de mutiler histoire pour satisfaire nos mesquines 


le nous, pygmces que nous sommes, pourrait faire ce 
extravagant Francois d'Assise, l’hystérique Sainte-Thérése? Oue 
] 


ces grands &¢ 


a nature hu- 


ne maladie du cerveau, qu'elle 


Isic qu'elle 

1X, peu importe. 

n’aimerait mieux étre 

portant comme le vulgaire Les idées 

nos jours sur la folie é€garent de la fagon 

ics dans les questions de ce genre. 

ynscience, oti la pensée se 

mté l’appell | le, pe maintenant un 
mme halluciné \utrefois, cela s'appelait pro- 
.es plus belles choses du monde sont sorties d’accés 
éminente entraine une rupture d’équilibre; l’en- 
fantement par loi de nature un état violent.”—V7e de Fésus, 13™° Edition, 
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ART. ITI. L. Probl matische Nature nm; 3 Bde. Durch 
Naeht Zum Lieht = y) Bde. Wues die Nehavalhe Sang . 


2 Bde. von Frirepricu SpreLHaGeNn. Berlin. 1861-1872. 


2.—Auf der Iléhe; 2 Bde. Barfiissele; vox Berruoip 
Aversacn. Stuttgart. 1867-8. 


3.—Das Haideprinzesschen; vox E. Marurrr. Leipzig. 


4.—Um Scepter und Krone; vox Grecor SuMARRow. 
Stuttgart. 1875. 


5.—Ein Arzt der Sevele: 3 Bde. von Witnetmine Von 


Hitternx. Berlin. 1874. 


6.—Ein Held der Feder: Veneta. vox Ernst WERNER. 


Leipzig. 1s75-6. 
Parr I. 


Every new era of a nation’s literature receives its impulse 
from the past, as certainly as the incoming tide is the reflex 
movement of a preceding ebb. | Sometimes the new phase 
which poetry or romance assumes, only indicates a regular and 
normal growth from the infancy of imitation to the develop- 
ment of varied originality. The United States offers a fair 
specimen of this kind of development. Sometimes the change 
appears as a sudden outburst of genius, started into activity by 
the inspiriting impulses of glorious and novel events; of 
vrand discoveries on land and sea, and when the pride of .the 
people has been fed, and their ambition gratified by great 
national victories: such a stimulus of the public thought as 
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ushered in and accompanied the Elizabethan era in England. 
But, it may likewise happen that a new spirit may manifest 
itself through the very opposite—from a reaction against an 
unendurable tension; from a tyranny which has bound and 
hampered free expression till the spirit of prophecy could 
bear no more in that direction ; as occurred in Italy, when 
such opposite natures as Dante and Boccacio followed the 
awakening spirit of their time against the overstrained pre- 
tensions of a class no longer worthy of leadership in literature 
or morals ; or, as in the more familiar instance of that sudden 
outbreak of low comedians of the pen, who came in with the 
restoration of the Stuarts, after the rigid puritanism of the 
Commonwealth. 

The causes which have operated in producing a distine- 


tively modern school of German Romance are more numerous 


than in either of the above cited cases. Among them may be 


mentioned the revolutionary spirit which overspread Europe 
in “48; and, the resulting exodus to America, which has caused 
a constant interchange of ideas between the old world and the 
new. Then, the marked effect on the faith of the people by 
the large number of skeptical works which have been issued 
from the German press; not only by such writers as Strauss, 
but by that large army of historical iconoclasts, with their 
allies, the philologists and comparative mythologists, who have 
vers effectually pulled up by the roots many of the old be- 
liefs, while they have left the common people with their feet 
in the air, and no where a foot of solid ground on which to 
rest them. Other causes will be mentioned as we proceed. 
The average German novel differs materially from either 
the American, English, or French; there are peculiarities of 
thought and feeling common to the former race which are al- 
most unknown to the latter. The American aims mainly to 
affect public opinion ; the English, to exhibit individual traits 
of character ; the French excel in giving bright scenic descrip- 
tions of what exists, irrespective of results; but the German is 
pre-eminently the analyist of emotions. It is a full century 
since Gotthe first cursed his countrymen with those two 
pernicious tales, Hlectivw A ffin iti s, and the Sorrows or 
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Young Werther, but the lapse of three generations has not 
sufficed for Germany to recover from that malarious influence 
—the same ideas, mixed with new ingredients, still flow 
through the writings of its most able modern novelists—nota- 
bly, Spielhagen, to whom we shall have occasion to refer more 
at length. 

The doctrine of irrepressible affinity—an election of the 
soul as complete, and as irresistible as that which obtains 
among chemical elements—this search for that * other soul,” 
mixes itself most strangely with the otherwise philosophical, 
studious, practical German character. It is like that red thread 
in the cordage of the British navy, which enables one to de- 
tect its origin, wherever found. In fact, the German novelist 
affords a wonderfully interesting psychological study. There 
is such adiversity and complication of traits, such heterogeneous 
mixtures of the real and ideal, such curious contrasts between 
sublime sentiments and the substantial entities of life, as we 
believe no other class of novelists can show. Love is the 
great equatorial current of their life—but Spe ‘se floats on the 
surface,and formsSaragossa seas of Aaffee, Brod,and Wurst,un- 
der all circumstances. Even the grand prototype of this priest- 
hood of bathos, Werther, falls in love with the adorable Char- 
lotte while she is in the very worldly act of cutting bread and 
butter; and he, in the midst of his despair, finds temporary 
mitigation of his woe in—stewing peas ! 

When the most infatuated lover supplicates his lady to 
* live only for him,” that means, even to his own conscious- 
ness, in the very crisis of his hopes and fears, five meals a day 
and interminable knitting of socks. This in the burgher class, 
and all below it, must needs be in reality the case; but its per- 
ception at such moments clashes so discordantly with the exalt- 
ed sentiments expressed, that it throws a comic air over the 
most serious scenes. 

Yet, of what is truly comic, the German novelist appears 
to have little comprehension ; it is the ever recurring hiatus in 
their fiction, this lack of humor; their wit does not bubble 
nor sparkle at the best ; it only simmers—gently ; never attains 
that uproarious mirth which overflows in Dick Swiverler or 
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Andy Hlundy. It even strikes the non-German reader, as if a 
description of what in other hands would prove capital lhla- 
terial for comedy, is merely related by them as possibly note- 
wortliy eccentricities, or pardonable weaknesses. Even sO able 
a writer as Spielhagen, in a vain attempt to throw a little hi- 
larity into his many sombre pages, Can hit Upon no better de- 
vice than to introduce a series of Baron Munchaussen tales, 
through the mouth of that veracious juggler, * Herr Schmen- 
kel from Vienna.” And, for specimens of practical joking, 
we find a wealthy Baron sending out two different lists of 
vuests, with his invitations—it being the custom to let each 
person know whom they may expect to meet—with the ma- 
licious intent, of bringing persons together whom he knew to 
be mutually repugnant. He follows this up by telling the 
special dandy of the circle, that he expects no friends on the 
lay of the vrand party, hoping to inveigle him into the draw- 
ing-room, Where all the others are in full toilet, in his dirty 
hunting boots; then completes his witticisms by informing a 
vroup of friends and relatives that two absent members of 
their number have broken their necks fox-hunting! If this 
is true humor, we have simply misunderstood the meaning of 
the word, and should prefer to consider it a specimen of very 
low breeding. 


This lack of genuine wit and of the spirit of fun is the 
more surprising, because the (;ermans ure excessively uldicted 
to all those social observances calculated to induce hilarity and 
bring out wit if there be any latent in their cor stitution. 


One conclusion seems to be inevitable, namely, that if the par 


ticipators in the numerous holiday enjoyments, are as happy 


j 


as thev strive to be, the Neh rittsts ler. who observe them 
through their specta ‘les, are not infected with the same light- 
ness of spirits. 

The books, whose titles stand at the head of this article, 
have been s« lected for review with special reference to the 
fact that thes cover as diversitied vround as it is possible to 
include in the space to which we are limited. The immensely 
prolitic capacity of our Teutonic friends overpowers the would- 


be analy st of their modern tiction with a perfect embarras de 
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richesse. No subject of moment is overlooked, or the small- 
est neglected ; and the wide diversity of local coloring is 
almost as great. The small political divisions which were sus- 
tained until quite recently, brought, in many cases, the ruler 
and his people in much closer contact than will be possible 
under the new principle of absorbtion of the less by the great- 
er. lLlence, in one respect at least, the literature of the last 
twenty-five years will not repeat itself. 

The German novelists, as a class, are good landscape pain- 
ters; you can see their sunsets, their woods, their mountain- 
paths; the old oaks, beeches and lindens; the meadows, with 
their quiet cattle; the lakes surrounded by alders and weep- 
ing willows: the mountain torrents and peaceful brooks: the 
wild heath and the Hower-pot in the cottage window ; the mist, 
the sandy shore; the storm that drives the billows far up to- 
wards the dunes upon the coast. Everything in nature, from 
clod to cloud, has been as well or better described by German 
novelists than those of any other nation. But, though they 
paint well the surroundings of their persone, they are not 
equally happy as portrait painters. Their tigure-pieces are 
not drawn witha firm hand; they are sketchy and incomplete. 
Personal appearance is the ONLY thine which they leave to the 
imagination of the reader. Weshould not know their heroes 
or heroines if we met them on the street, as we sometimes 
recognize a ereation of Dickens’, for example. Our German 
romancer will tell you exactly what the lady is thinking about ; 
how the music affected her soul, or, “the kiss of eternity ” 
changed the whole course of her life; but, in the meantime, 
we scarcely know whether she is tall or short, stout or slim, 
light or dark: dressed in harmony with herself, or modeled 


i 


the fair one are Tlimmelhlanu or that the hero has Araiuss- 


after a fashion plate Possibly we may learn that the eves ot 


lor hr 2. but HI full, complete, cleat cut portrait, with COs- 


tume included, is not of importance in their view. It is the 
soul they will exhibit, not the body. 

One of the most pleasing specimens of the truly Deutsch ac- 
curacy of their description of natural scenery, which, without 


being wearisome, like many of the English writers, of whom 
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Anthony Trollope is a representative sinner, is a chapter of 
Sumarrow’s, in Sceptre and Crown, in which he presents to 
the mental eve that charming old district of the “ Wendland.” 
This is one of the few places yet remaining among the Ger- 
man speaking people, where Paris fashions come not ; where 
the people are contented with their homes; where they are so 
healthy that the unusual incident of a slight ailment causes 
deadly fear; where the doors remain unlocked at night, and 
stand open to every wayfarer through all the pleasant summer 
days. There the old Lutheran pastor drinks the strongest 
cottee ; swallows with ease a couple of bottles of wine; smokes 
his pipe in the full consciousness of a duty done; rates his 
nephew colleague for watering his cup and glass, and inti- 
mates that it will lead to watering his sermons; and believes, 
like the old soldier, that “if water is so bad in the boots, it 
must be far worse in the stomach.” 

This Wendland is a district of Hanover; “a beautiful rich 
blooming country; not picturesque with alternating heights 
and vales, or astonishing combinations of rocky scenery, but 
charming by the rich reposeful nature which its plains and 
meadows offer. Groves of tall beautiful trees indeed, make a 
pleasing contrast to the level tields—and these trees are of 
wonderful beauty and majesty. Beyond the peaceful village 
of Liickow—and all Wend villages, be it observed, are laid out 
in semi-circular form—rises the simple Lutheran church; not 
far away may be discerned the roof of a noble’s seat, while to 
the other side stretches a sandy plain, bordered by massive 
pine woods, whose balsamic air, when the south wind blows, 
reaches the cottagers in their homes; and when their level 
tops are simultaneously moved by the breeze, it impresses one 
with a feeling akin to that experienced at the solemn beauty 
of the sea.” To be sure, here is only the sky and sand, the 
trees and the meadows, but their happy combination with the 
neat simple dwellings, and, above all, the purity of the air, is 
irresistibly soothing. It is a place where, if weary, one would 
say: * Ilere, let us rest.” 


Here, too, in the Wendland, we meet witha charming pic- 


ture of the model wife and mother—the pattern Haustrau. 
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The question of war with Prussia, was being discussed in the 
family circle : 


“ Ja Gott erhalte uns den Frieden! sagt die Frau Von Wen- 
denstein, mit einem besorgten Blick auf ihren jiingern Sohn; 
‘““welches Elend, welchen Jammer bringt der Krieg in alle Familien 
—und was ist am Ende der Gewinn ? Ein Gewicht mehr auf der 
politischen Wagschale der einen oder der andern’ Macht. Ich 
dachte wenn Jeder darauf sinnen wiirde in seinem Haus gliicklich 
und zufrieden zu sein, und Diejenigen gliicklich und zufrieden zu 
machene, welche sein Wirkungskreis beriihrt,so wiirde die Welt bes- 
ser bestellt sein, als wenn man sich um Dinge stritte und schliige, 
die dem wahren menschlichen Gliick doch so unendlich fern lie- 
gen. 

“Da haben wir’s meine liebe Hausfrau,” lachte der Oberamt- 
mann,“ was Ihr Haus Ihr Kiiche und Ihren Keller nicht beriihrt, 
das ist unniitz und schadlich, und ging es nach Ihren so wiirde das 
ganze Staatsleben eim grossen Familienhaushalt; und die ganze 
Politik wiirde in eine abgelegene Polterkammer zuriickgelegt.” 


But this sort of Frau though they may be numerous in real 





life, rarely appear in the German novel—their women are 
mostly of another stamp ; a thoroughly national trait is the ex- 
treme rapidity with which they conceive, and express a pas- 
sion. Had strangers written of their women as Spielhagen 
and others have done, we should have presumed them to be 
slanderers; but we cannot suppose that the leading novelists of 
a nation would wish to throw a stigma upon their country- 
women; in fact, so far from this being the case, these writers 
give no sign that they consider this effusion of feeling as either 
indelicate, or reprehensible. Take for instante the leading 
female characters in Problematische Naturen, and its sequel ; 
one lady Baroness, whose marriage has proved unhappy, at 
the second interview with a stranger surrenders at discretion, 
and has herself prepared the way for an unrestricted inter- 
change of love passages ; another lady, moving in the highest 
circle, meets a party at a ball, and, in a couple of hours finds her- 
self irretrievably in love, entraps her game into a secluded 
corner, and actually extorts from him a declaration of affection, 
under penalty of fainting and making a scene. Still another, 
represented as exceptionally proud, looking upon the lower 


classes as one might upon a flock of sheep, without personality 
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or recognizable distinctions ; this very paragon of self-sutt- 
ciency permits herself in a few casual interviews with her 
brother's tutor, a presumed plebeian, to discard a wealthy lover 
on his account, even before she is sure of her conquest. 

Then another peculiarity attributed to refined gentle wo- 
men in these novels is the habit of discussing certain subjects 
with their lovers, which would not be tolerated for an instant 
by an American lady. ‘Take as an example, the conduct of 
Lieut. Von Stielen, in Um Scepte r und Nrone, who begs a 
rose—the symbol of purity and truth, from his fiancée, on the 
ground that he was “now worthy of it.’ Why? Because he 
had a few hours before broken off a liaison with a notorious 
fast beauty ; not from any moral conviction of wrong, but 
from jealousy. And he dares to give this reason to his pros- 
pective wife! This is a curious revelation in regard to the 
supposed greater reserve of young ladies in Europe, as 
compared with our own social habits. But not only is the 
natural temperament of the German different from that of any 
other race, but the numerous geographical and political divis- 
ions have furnished society there, and the novel writers in par- 
ticular, with a superabundance of varied interests such as can 
scarcely be imagined in a more homogeneous country like 
England or France. In the former, as in the latter, there are 
¢lass distinctions, but thev are all Englishmen, or all Frenech- 
men, nevertheless; and the only vital difference in England is 
between the educated and uneducated; while in France, the 
division may nearly be drawn as Parisian and Provincial. In 
Germany, however, almost every ten square miles of earth has 
i separate history, affections, athliations and interests. These 
infinitesimal political divisions are one cause of the German 
novel being so plentifully strewn with Kings, Princes, Counts, 
Barons, ete. Just as our third-rate literature bristles all over 
with Generals, Brigadiers and Majors. In Nee per and Crown, 
we vet a full insight into this peculiarity of the vreat German 
speaking people. 

Then, too, Germans has had upon her eastern borders, for 


nearly half a century, the constant example of an oppressed 


people ever and anon rising against their powerful masters, 
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and reasserting their right to national existence. This has 
compelled them to think of their own political rights, and to 
measure their own governments by the light of revolutionary 
standards. 

Another intluence peculiar to this people may be noted in 
the philosophical spirit of their universities ; for we find, as a 
rule, that their novelists are University men, and from their 
attendance upon more or less pantheistic Professors, have de- 
rived a tendency to discuss the problems of life from a philo- 
sophical rather than a purely Christian stand-point. 

Add to all these influences, that of marked sectarian dif- 
ferences, and surely it is no surprise if the witches cauldron 
sometimes boils and bubbles bravely. When after the long 
religious wars the inhabitants of Germany were parcelled out 
according to the religion of their great or petty rulers, it must 
necessarily have occurred that many Lutherans would find 
themselves included among the subjects of a Catholic Prinee, 
and vice versa. Fora while this state of things would natu- 
rally create a bitterness of which we, te whom ou neighbors’ 
opinions are their own concern only, know nothing. But, 
happily, if we may judge from the Spirit of the most popular 
novelists of the present dl iV, this forced proximity of different 
faiths has wrought in social life, if not in political, a very 
general spirit of toleration—the people have learned ly expe- 
rience that all eood neighborly qualities may be exercised by 
persons of the most opposite opinions ; and there is a manifest 
effort by not a few romancers to extend this sort of charity 
to the Jews, as well as to the Christian sects. 

[In regard to the subdivisions of royalty, Sumarrow’s work 
vives us a very pleasing view of the small kingdom of Han- 
over—where he introduces us to the king as he appeared, just 
preceding and through the storm events of the last contest be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. Ile shows us the sovereign’s 
simple, honest, pious ways, and the ease with which in his 
leisure hours he could be approached by his people. To those 
who imagine that all the subjects of a monarchy must neces- 
sarily feel oppressed and discontented it would be a revelation 


to read the expressions ot the old Pfarrer of the villave of 
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Liickow, who has just incidentally met, personally applied for, 
and received a favor from the king: 


“ How glorious it is,” he says, “that an anointed ruler, with 
one word, can make a person so happy; the subjects of our good 
king are not looked down upon as mere tax-payers, but as feeling 
beings with warm, beating hearts; and he meets and responds to 
them with human feeling and intelligence. O, how different it is 
in a Republic! There rules the law, in dead printed letters—the 
cold majority—the Accident!” 

But there is a reverse to this beautiful medal, and we tind it 
in the poor weary courtier, who meets a fellow victim in the 
ante-chamber of the king who was “occupied” when he 
arrived. ‘* The General threw himself with a heavy sigh into 
an arm chair, then turning to his companion in misery he 
asked : ‘how long do you suppose, my dear Councillor, that I 
have waited in my life? ” Herr Meding shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as much as to say, how can I possibly tell? “ Eight 
years, seven months, three weeks and four days,” continued 
the General; “I have the account in a little book ever since 
my first attendance at court; people call me sixty-eight years 
old; it is not true. I have //ve/d only fifty-nine years, five 
months one week and three days—the rest I have wasted.” 

Of the German susceptibility to musie¢ this author furnishes 
two curious incidents; and if we are not obliged to receive 
them as actual occurrences, they equally well exemplify the 
writer's recognition of this national trait. A scene in the offi- 
cial residence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, at Berlin, 


represents Bismarck in deep reflection over the growing 


complications with Austria, previous to those “ short, sharp 
and decisive” battles of °66. 


He has hitherto been unable to 
decide in his own mind whether to throw down the gauntlet, 
without first having obtained a treaty of neutrality from 
Hanover and ILlesse, when suddenly his adjutant, a very skill- 
ful performer, commences to play a refraine, and then a 
sonata upon the piano, and at last strikes up Beethoven’s 


* Marcia tunebre sulla morted un Eroe.” As the magniticent 
theme is unrolled, the great statesman rises from his gloomy 


perplexities ; his bosom expands, he inhales as it were the 
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spirit of the composition— he will do, dare, and die if need be. 
He is decided. Prussia shall seize by force her true position 
as the head of the German States; the spirit of the great 
Frederick is upon him; on the spot he writes a dispatch, re- 
calling the Prussian Ambassador from Vienna. War is de- 
clared. 

In curious correspondence with this supposed effect of music 
on the great diplomat is a cotemporary event in Austria. Here 
a certain Princess attached to the court has given an operatic 
entertainment. The representation being that of Schiller’s 
Camp of Wallenstein, with its stirring military music. In 
describing its effects upon the courtiers the Princess says : 
“The spirit of the old powerful Austria rose as one man at 
clash of arms ; and if the Swedish bugles had blown just then, 
the whole company would have rushed to horse and ridden 
straight against our enemies in the very spirit of their ances- 
tors.” 

Nevertheless, all the accompanying incidents of the story, 
especially affecting the lower classes, show that, despite the 
influence of music, the people of lower Saxony, as also the 
north German people, are very slow to arouse themselves 
to action. They are not politicians; and sudden events stun 
them. Left to themselves they would be long in forming a 
resolution ; but given a key-note and a leader, with a few 
flaming appeals to their patriotism, and you may then awaken 
that ** furore teutonic” which Cesar recognized 1,900 years 
ago. 

With the appearance of Proble matische Nature nN, and its 
sequel, Dureh Naeht CALA Licht, Spielhagen took his place, 
if not at the head, certainly as the peer of any romance writer 
in Germany. le might with much truth be called the psycho- 
logical historian of his time, though his gallery of portraits 
would show striking omissions and deficiencies; and, if his 
readers have possibly not been quite as numerous as Auer- 
hach’s, it is simply because he deals with subjects and with 
mixed characters not so readily understood outside of the 
circle in which such people have lived and moved—namely, 
the ultra-transcendental. The battles of pessimists and opti- 
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mists, of the conservatives and radicals, are fought through his 
pages ; while around the standards of his allies may be seen 
ti> various bands of epicurians, fatalists and the worshippers 
of Spinoza; with here and there a little plain common sense 
to relieve the incertitude of the dwellers in the air—or as they 
would savy,in the Ideal. The leading character, Oswald, or 
more formally, Dr. Stein, a teacher of languages, is a strange, 
but not impossible mélange of qualities. This young man, 
standing alone in the world, with no known relatives, adopts 
the melancholy pessimist views of his teacher, and makes his 
début in the story as tutor in the noble family of Greenwitz. 
Possessed of an immense stock of innate pride, a handsome per- 
son and fascinating manners, a very susceptible and passionate 
nature, he feels that such sort of servitude is unfit for him, 
and has only accepted the position at the instigation of his 
revered friend, Prof. Berger, who, as it eventually appears, 
has simply recommended it, that his pupil friend may learn as 
early as possible, that there is “nothing in life,” even among 
the highest and most favorite classes, “which is not despicable.” 

Ilere Oswald encounters the usual fate of the handsome 
plebeian in contact with the lady Baroness, who accepts her 
position in hfe, as did the ancient king—as by the grace of 
God and Divine Right ; looking upon all below herself in rank 
as mere instruments for her service. An immediate and strong 
attachment to a young lad in the family, one of his pupils, 
alone induces Oswald to retain his place. But rapidly new 
motives are added in a remarkable series of conquests, hone 
of which were initiated by himself, At the old Baron’s 
request, Oswald receives invitations to the balls and parties of 
the most select cireles in the neighborhood, where nearly every 
one but himself is the bearer of an hereditary title. At the 
first ball Miss Breerson completely forces herself into his arms, 
and at the second deliberately offers herself to him—which 


offer he only declines because he is already entangled in a 


liaison with the beautiful Frau of Berkow, whose unhappy 


husband is the inmate of a lunatic asylum. Embarrassed with 
these two loves, he still, in the course of a few months, allows 


himself to become more seriously impressed with the haughty 
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daughter of the house, Helen of Greenwitz, who is brought 
home from boarding-school for the purpose of marrying a 
worn-out rou to save the entail of an estate, and who, though 
marble to all others, allows the tutor to see that he is not 
indifferent to her. The progress of this affair is, however, 
brought to an untimely end by Oswald’s duel with the 
expectant bridegroom, which obliges the former to leave 
Greenwitz forever. During all this inconsistent and contem- 
poraneous wooing, Oswald is still represented as deeply reflect- 
ing on the true meaning of life, and filled with an ideal 
of manliness which shows little enough in his conduct ; but 
the excuse which he cannot furnish for himself is spoken by 
his semi-friend and rival in the affections of the lady Berkow, 
Baron Oldenburg: 

“He, Oswald, is not unworthy, but he is not quite worthy 
of you. He is marvellously susceptible for all that is beautiful 
and graceful, and so he adores you. But this very intense 
susceptibility makes it very difficult for him not to forget a 
fair and lovely object for one which is still fairer and lovelier. 
He cannot be content. He is a poet, and hence, really loves 
only the ideal. Ile is capable of pushing aside the most 
precious jewel with contempt if his sharp eye should notice 
the slightest flaw.” Oldenburg himself had persistently wooed 
the lady from boyhood to middle age, living a very fast life 
at the same time. 

The truth in regard to Oswald seems to be that he was 
infected with that fatal disease known in Germany as “the 
longing for the Blue Flower ;” was ever thinking that he had 
found it, ever discovering his mistake, and throwing his bud 
of hope away. This Blue Flower has never yet been seen by 
mortal eve, though its fragrance fills the whole world: 

“Not every creature is delicately enough formed to perceive 
the perfume, but the nightingale is intoxicated with it, when she 
sings and sobs, and sighs in the moonlight, or at early day-break ; 
ind all foolish men have been, and are, drunk with it, when they 
cry out, in prose or poetry, to Heaven, pouring out their sorrows 
and their everlasting longings And all the countless dumb mil- 


lions, who feel after the Higher, but to whom the gift is denied to 
utter what they suffer, and who can only look up to the unanswer- 
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ing heavens in pitiful silence. Ah! there is no cure for that 
malady—they will die seeking the Blue Flower!’ 


But, in spite of this longing for the higher, Oswald really 


falls into the courses of the lower. After a brief, fiery and 
uncertain friendship with the cunning, plotting, dishonest 
epicure Timm, he elopes with the wife of the Baron Cloten, 
the whilom Emily Breerson, is abandoned by her, and finally 
re-appears on the barricades of Berlin, in the summer of ’48, 
where he meets his death, fighting for Freedom; and, in the 
opinion of the author, thus expiating all his follies and weak- 
nesses—for nothing here is called crime, except the oppression 
of the people by the nobles. By his side dies too the old Pro- 
fessor Berger, who, after a voluntary residence in a lunatic 
asylum, finds his best exponent of life among a troup of rope- 
dancers; but finally is content to die if he “can only breathe 
one full draught of free air in his native land.” <A curious 
thread, not of gold, but crime-stained and black, runs through 
this romance. One of the army officers killed at this same bar- 
ricade, while trying to force it, is one Prince Waldenburg, 
the most ultra embodiment of ruthless pride and iron des- 
potism which it is possible to conceive of. He is Russian by 
birth—and we may here remark that when the German novel- 
ists wish to present a striking pattern of cruelty, they usually 
select a native of Russia. 

This Prince Waldenburg has come to Germany for the 
sake of receiving an inheritance from a collateral relative, and 
has entered the Prussian army ; but, as at that time he hears, on 
all sides, the popular demand for a constitutional government, 
he seriously debates in his own mind whether he could retain 
his self-respect and continue in the service of a king, who 
acknowledged any part of his prerogatives to be derived from 
the people. Among other of his pet ideas, the Prince main- 


tained that the military was the most noble and valuable pro- 


fession in the world, because it protected all the others, and 
allowed teachers, merchants and laborers to pursue their oceu- 
pations in security and peace, which they could not do if not 
watched over by the army. And, further, he argued that the 
officers of the army should invariably be of noble blood, 
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because otherwise they would be apt to hesitate, in case of an 
émeute, to tire upon the populace, which would be perhaps 
composed of their sons and brothers. This party finds his 
Nemesis at the end of the story, when he learns, to his horror 
and dismay, that the miserable, gouty, painted, titled old dandy 
whom he has called father, was not entitled to that honor, in 
fact, his noble mother, given in marriage by the Emperor 
Alexander without her consent, to the unscrupulous count, 
informs her son that an escapade of her early married life had 
provided him, like many others of the Russian nobility, with 
a more vigorous and healthy plebeian parent. And here is 
the key-note of the whole theory of the book, as touching the 
doctrine of a visible and real superiority in the upper classes ; 
for no one had discovered the taint of ignoble blood in the 
Prince; nor, on the other hand, had any one suspected the 
presence of noble blood in the veins of Oswald Stein, though 
his unacknowledged father was a former Baron of Greenwitz. 
All these, and some other very unhealthy characters, are 
relieved by the introduction of an excellent old physician, who 
has every virtue except that of taking care of his money, his 
sensible daughter and excellent son-in-law, who has solved the 
problem of life for himself by keeping too busy in his pro- 
fession to think about it. Then there is interwoven a com- 
plete side romance, of which Baron Oldenburg and -the little 
Czika, child of a Gipsey, are the central characters. Inter- 
mixed with the whole, are certain professors, representing 
different shades of opinion, who meet with their families at 
westhetic tea-parties, many of them authors of renown—at least 
within a limited circle of learned readers, and where the 
names of Sophocles, Euripides, Spinoza, Kant, Goéthe, the Hu- 
manities, ete., drop from the lips of young ladies as easy as 
snow-flakes from the sky! Then there is a description of the 
poetess Mrs. Primula Jager, who is insulted at an amateur- 
dramatic reading of the Death of Wallenstein, by being 
assigned the part of a murderer, and who subsequently estab- 
lishes a “ Lyric Club,” in opposition to the “ Dramatic.” This 
married Primula, the authoress of Cornflowers, is so apt a 
scholar of the attinity school that she not only assists Emily, 
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the wife of Cloten, to elope with Oswald, but writes a_pas- 
sionate ly ric, in honor of the event, On the successful flight 
of two souls who dare to hy Tree 3 

In a subsequent work of Spielhagen’s, Was die Schwalbe 
sung, a similar incident occurs, where a respectable married 
lady assists the hero of the story in enticing away the wife of 
aman who was “unworthy of her”—though in what her 
worth consists it is difficult to ascertain. This hero, an artist, 
had spent ten vears of brooding over his lost love, who had 
simply preferred to marry a richer man than himself. Even 


travelling had not sufticed to dissipate his remembrance, or his 


love, and he returns to his native place just as the first spring 


swallows are twittering and singing upon every bush, after their 
return from the same sunny clime in which he had been wan- 
dering. “ But he did not understand them.” This person, 
Gotthold, came very naturally by his unfortunate temperament. 
His father and mother, after a few short months of happiness, 
had gradually grown apart from each other, because there was 
simply less than perfection in each. These two superior 
persons, Who had so much to offer each other, esteemed this 
much nothing, because it was not all which their imaginations 
anticipated. She required that he should not only be the 
* Gvod-striver,” which she had from the tirst adored in him; but 
she demanded in her own mind, if not audibly, that he must 
also illustrate every virtue in his every-day life, without spot 
or stain of human weakness. And he, on his side, in addition 
to all the physical and intellectual charms which his wife pos- 
sessed in unusual measure, required that she be adorned with, 
one scarcely knows what, mystic crown of womanly excellence, 
without which all her real charms of beauty and talent were 
worthless. What could come of such * great expectations” as 
these, but disappointment and sorrow, and a sad legacy of a too 
sensitive brain and too easily vibrating nerves to their only 
son ¢ 

The subsequent pages of this story lead us into the sport- 
ing circles of which the “unworthy husband” is a shining 
light, and his horse Brownlock a study which would delight 


the lieart of a connoisseur; and if he at last breaks the neck of 
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the gentleman sport, it is but meet punishment for the crimi- 
nal purpose to which that worthy had lately put the splendid 


capacities of the conqueror of the German Derby. 

But the neglected wife appears to have the national tem- 
perament, which, as Herr Wellnow says, “ is hereditary in the 
race, is in the habit of thought, in the feelings; ineradicable 
from the Germanic blood,’—that is, the habit of allowing the 
feelings to subvert the prerogatives of the judgment and the 
will—the habit of day-dreaming,and the cherishing of senti- 
ments which, in better regulated minds, would be crushed out, 
or diverted into innocent channels. Thus, when the old-time 
lover appears, he finds this gloomy wife with an “ empty pres- 
ent, and the look of a lost soul; as of one who had given all 
and nothing received.” Immediately he concludes that an 
unloving husband has no rights which a faithful lover is bound 
to respect ; and when at last, through his own audacity, aided 
by accident and the friendly hands of Frau Otillie Wellnow, 
he receives this lost love for his own, though she had been ten 
years a wife; then, when he hears again the spring swallows, 
he understands them; he knows what they sing. And the 
song was very like this: ‘* With the word love all is said: no 
matter what other conventional or legal barriers stand in the 
way—the fact of love removes all other obligations, and be- 
comes, under all circumstances, the highest virtue.” That is 
1] Us die Nehivalhe SUNG. 

There is an interesting side character in this story, of an 
old Swede who has been defrauded of an inheritance, but who 
acquiesces passively in his loss, because of some youthful sin 
for which he chooses to atone. The picture of his little hut on 
the sandy shore, at the junction-point between the river and the 
open sea, where, for sixty years he has kept a beacon light for 
the benefit of strange mariners, is a far pleasanter object to 
contemplate than that of the disappointed young wife, who 
sits listlessly down to her fate, cultivating no human interest, 
because the one interest has failed her. 

It is refreshing to turn aside from this exhausting atmos- 
phere, and breathe for awhile the purer village air where 
little * Bartfiissele’ makes her modest début. Auerbach’s 
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pictures of peasant and country life are scarcely susceptible of 
improvement; and the first appearance of Little Barefoot 
and her brother, knocking on the door at the vacant house of 
their dead parents, is worthy to stand by the side of Littl 
Nell or Timy Timin, and is even more natural. 

The story opens with the touching scene of a little boy and 
girl, whose parents have been hurried out of the world a few 
days before, by an epidemic disease, and the little ones, whose 
inexperience cannot realize at once that death means eternal 
separation, have left the temporary homes appointed them by 
the village overseers, and, with their school-books in their 
hands, have come to the old home, to See if father and mother 
have not come back yet. And so they keep knocking loudly 
at the door; and the little boy peeps through a crack, and the 
taller girl tries to climb up and look through an opening in the 
shutter, and first one, and then the other, calls out loudly, 
Vater! Mutter! But the father and mother come not: vet 
the children still think they have only to come another day to 
be more successful. That Auerbach has not drawn altogether 
afaney sketch, we judge from the fact that he has made real 


children, who intersperse their assaults on the house door by 


jumping now and then over a log, clim)ing a cherry tree, and 
the propounding of riddles by the elder Barfiissele to her 
brother Dami. Death is a sorrow which young children rarely 
understand, and the truth of this picture is exquisite. 

By rapid steps these children, in their separated homes, 
learn that they must henceforth work out their destiny un- 
aided by any favoring circumstances: and, to make it all the 
harder, nature seems to have put the wrong brains into the 
wrong body—the girl is thoughtful, self-helpful and active, 
with her little head full of all sorts of child-wisdom ; while the 
boy is pensive and dependent, with continual tears in his eyes.° 
How faithfulness to small and mean duties helped the one, 
while awkward blunders, with lack of self-reliance, hindered 
the other: is it not illustrated every day under our eyes, with- 
out going to Auerbach for its recital But, aside from this, 
the book is one which could never have been written in Ameri- 
ea. Itis replete with old world fancies, habits and supersti- 
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tions, and, moreover, lets some light in upon the system which 
has sent so many away from their fatherland, because they were 
good for nothing there. 

Dami, the young brother, has to be helped through every 
erisis ; but at last, when nearly twenty, on the invitation of an 
uncle in America, he makes up his mind to try his fortune in 
the wild woods of the West. He is fitted out, as to clothing 
and partly with money, by his sister, but their utmost resources 
are insufficient to pay the passage and the additional land travel 
beyond New York, to the uncle’s home. Consequently, appli- 
eation is made to the town council for aid. This is granted, but 
the emigrant is not trusted with money or tickets until the 
vessel is ready to sail from Hamburg; all is transacted through 
a government agent. Then the emigrant must, before leaving 
his native town, sign a contract to the effect that he renounces 
all claim upon the authorities of his birthplace, for all future 
time. 

In small townships and country places of course all such 
emigrants are talked over and discussed by the neighbors. In 
Dami’s case it was considered a lucky thing to have got rid of 
a young fellow who was so likely, in case of accident or sick- 
ness, and certainly in old age should he attain to it, to become 
a burden upon the town. It is the custom yet in many of the 
rural towns of Germany for the night-watch to call the hours, 
in connection with some pious ejaculation. Some of the more 
genial sort sometimes indulge in a simple verse like this: 

“ Héret was ich euch werd’ sagen ! 

Die Glock’ hat Zehn geschlagen 

Jetzt betet und dann geht zu Bett, 

Doch lischt das Licht aus, eh’ ihr geht ; 
Schlaft sanft und wohl! Im Himmel wacht 
Ein klares Aug’ die ganze Nacht.” 

But on the day after Dami left, in place of his accustomed 
ery, the villagers were greatly amused with the innovation of 
their watchman, announcing the passing hours with the novel 
addition—* Gelobt sei: Amerika !” 

*Gelobt sei Amerika! ref der Nachtwachter zum Ergétzen 
Aller, mehrere Naichte beim Stundenanrufen aus, statt der iiblichen 
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Dankspruches gegen Gott. Und der Krappenzacher, der, weil 


er selber nichts galt, gern bei den ‘ reichen Leuten’ auf die Armen 


schimpft sagte beim Ausgang aus der Kirche am Sontag, und 


Nachmittags auf der langen Bank vor dem Auerhahn; Der Co- 
lumbus ist ein wahrer Heiland gewesen. Von was kann der Einen 
nicht alles erlésen! Ja das Amerika ist der Saukiibel von der 
alten Welt, da schiittet man hinein was man in der Kiiche nicht 
mehr brauchen kann; Kraut und Riiben und Alles durcheinander, 
und fiir die wo im Schloss hintern Haus wohnen und Franzdésisch 


verstehen ou, ouz, ist es noch ein gutes Fressen !’ 


In brief, praised be Columbus for rediscovering a place 
where all that is worthless in the old world can be dumped 
out of sight! 

In relation to many of these emigrants Auerbach affirms 
that which witnesses to a dark side of these rustic natures, 
though it is by no means confined to them ; namely, the prac- 
tice of taking the opportunity on the eve of departure to inflict 
some revenge upon persons who have injured them; and he 
adds, that it seems to bea speciality of his countrymen to make 
it their first business on arriving in the new world, to send back 
evil reports and all sorts of scandal about the relatives or 
friends of their old neighbors who may be in the new. Dami 
had wished to improve his opportunity of leaving by doing 
some mischief to his late emplover, who had reproved him for 
saving a horse from a tire, because it was insured ; and refus- 
ing to make him any compensation for his clothes and little 
savings W hich had been consumed while he was looking atter 
the suffering animal. But Barfiissele had denounced his 
intention so emphatically that he abandoned its execution. A 
symbolie portion of his outtit was an axe and a sack, which his 
sister told him were pros ided to teach him that he must cut his 
own way through the world and save what he earned. But 
the natural energ\ of one person can never be transferred to 
another, and Dami was not the person to succeed, even in 
America. In less than a vear he was back again, to the great 


mortification of Barfiissele, who now bravely battled the town 


authorities to secure the future of her improvident brother. 


It seems to be the law, that if a returning emigrant does not 
tind work in three days he may be put outside of the town 
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bounds. But Barfiissele argued that every human being must 
havea home somewhere. That Dami had not staid in America 
long enough to secure one there; and where could he claim the 
right to live, if not where his father and mother were buried 
and his only near relative lived. But such a returning emi- 
grant, sent even partly at the public expense, has in truth no 
legal home anywhere on German soil. 

There is much in this work which reminds us of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; many of the sententious expressions and 
comprehensive maxims put into the mouth of Barfiissele, as 
she grows older, have the true attic flavor of the Concord 
philosopher. As per example : 


go alone is the best carriage ; the horses are always harnessed 


yne; ask for no conditions—not even of God; then you 

can fly 

No bird stumbles in the air 

She had no shoes ; but she walked proudly on her own consciousness. 

Che poor are those who want what others have. 

Why have people thought out fairy tales, if no Prince ever came and 
married the barefooted maiden ? 

In the summer the wheat hears only the song of the lark ; but in autumn 
it is beaten upon the head with a flail; which sounds quite differently ; but 


the flail brings the wheat to beautiful uses.” 


In many towns and villages, not always obscure, there vet 
lingers in Germany, and crops out continually in German 
novels, living remnants of old legends, and what we should 
feel inclined to call beautiful superstitions, if that phrase were 
properly susceptible of combination. Here for instanee, is a 
reference to the Zalzgrattin, which title was given to Barfiissele 
on account of her versatile availability. A certain king asked 
his daughter how much she loved him. She replied, * as much 
as salt.” This the king thought was very little, and was much 
displeased ; but the next day the princess directed the servants 
to prepare the dinner without any seasoning, and was not sur- 


prised to see the king push away every dish, pronouncing them 


tasteless. “So,” said the daughter, * would my life be, with- 


out my dear father, quite tasteless and unendurable.” Hence, 


the title, Countess of Salt. is an eminently honorable one. 
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One of these * beautiful superstitions ” is introduced to il- 
lustrate the effect which Barfiissele’s presence had upon her 
husband’s father, a proud man, who was very anxious for his 
son to get a wife with a good dower, and a name known to 
their kinsfolk; neither of which qualifications had the poor or- 
phan; but, nevertheless, the old man had thawed out under 
her influence, like the flowers under a warm spring rain. 

The common people believe, that where there are concealed 
treasures, a black monster sits upon his haunches over them, 
but that upon Sunday or Saint-day nights, there appears upon 
the surface a small blue flame, imperceptible to most, but 
which a Sonntagkind, (a child born on Sunday), can see; and 
if this child remains firm, fearless and peaceful, it can draw 
out the treasures without injury to itself. So Barfiissele was 
able to draw out the latent good qualities of the proud old 
Landfriedbaur; the black animal in his case was his pride, 
parsimony, and stiff conventionalism ; but his daughter-in-law 
perceived the little blue flame of unused goodness in him, 
which had never even been suspected by either his sensible 
wife or son. 

The tirst evidence of this concealed tender heart, showed 
itself in a peculiarly German manner. Of course, when Bar- 
fiissele has taken to shoes, and married the rich farmer’s son, 
she must be called by some other name. The old father-in- 
law asks her, * What he shall call her?” meaning, What was 
her baptismal name; but instead of giving that of Amrie, as 
most would have done, had that been the correct name. she 
answers: “ You must give me a name,” and he immediately 
ealls her Séhnerinn,* a ready adaptation of that pleasing kind 
of terminology so common in the German language, and used 
in social life : illustrated in the familiar words, * Liebch n, Viit- 
terche Wig Brit lerche ‘. XC. 


fo! ? he fullness of adoption could scarcely be 


XK press ilivinan ther word as by this of SéAnxerinn, impro 


the old! 
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Art. 1V.—1. De Originibus Slavicis. Joaxnnts CuRisTOPHERI 
pe Jorpan. Vindobone. 1374. 


_ ne F Ss Slave 8. Cours professe ait College de France. 
Par Apam Mrexréwicz. Paris. 1849. 


, se F 8 S/aves de Turqgu 7é, Ne rhe Ss, Monténéqrins, Bosn 1a 
Gues, Alhanais et Bulaare es li Urs LESSOUPCES, le “Uys te ji- 
dances et leurs progres politique s, Par CRISPIN RoBeEr?. 


Paris. 1852. 


+,— The Sclavonic Province s South of the Danuhe Py A 
sketch of their history and present state in relation to the 
Ottoman Porte. By Wiii1am Forsytn, L. C., Q. L. D., 
M.P. London. 1876. 


d.- -Slowansh Starotzitnost/. Sepsal, Pawel Josef Safarik, 
W. Praze. ( Sclavonian Antiquities, compiled by Patt 
Joserpn SAFARIK. Prague.) 1837. 

TrrovGuovt the vast region which constitutes the boundary 
line of Europe and Asia, we are confronted with a race, whose 
physical characteristics, manners, religion and history, present 
a series of anomalies rarely, if ever, paralleled; a race which, 
while of undoubted Aryan extraction, bears in its language, 
physique and its character, traces of close connection with the 
Semitic nations; a racté still numbering eighty millions of 
Christians, once dominant through Eastern Europe, at present 
throughout its extent the subject of other powers, with which, 
whether Christian or Mussulman, it is equally unsympathetic, 
ind, except in the petty province of Montenegro, hardly own- 
ing a recognized nationality ; a race whose dwelling has been 


for centuries in Europe, but which still savors sensibly of Asia ; 


, 
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a race which through centuries of European civilization has 
never entirely rid itself of the traces of ancient barbarism; a 
race, in fact, which, after a long period of comparative insig- 
nificance, has suddenly emerged from its obscurity to become 
the watchword of an upheaval which threatens to convulse 
all Europe. 

Who the Sclavonians were, who for so many centuries 
were the predominant race in all that part of Europe which 
lies eastward ot the Elbe, and who even now in most portions 
of that region largely outnumber their Teutonic and Ottoman 
oppressors, is a question which has long perplexed antiquarians. 
Their first appearance in history is in the vast basin or steppe 
which lies to the north of the Euxine, between the Don and 


the Dnieper, which physical appearances indicate to have 


formed at some distant time—perhaps even as late as the days 


of Homer—a portion of the vast Galaooa, or sea, and which, 
even when reclaimed, Was of necessity peopled later in time 
than the mountainous territory adjacent.* This basin would nat- 
urally attract the various nomadic tribes who migrated into Eu- 
rope from Asia. Its first occupants were probably the Kymri 
or Cimmerians, who gave their name to the Strait, and in pre- 
historic times are supposed to have inhabited the Taurie Cher- 
sonese. The first, however, of whom history speaks with cer- 
tainty, are the Scythians, who, when expelled by Ninus, king 
of Assy ria, crossed the Cimmerian Bosphorus and spread 
themselves over the entire country which they occupied in the 
time of Herodotus. These, however, being a nomadic and pas- 
toral people, did not remain permanently in their first habita- 
tions. When they removed into the northern and western 
regions the territory which they left vacant was re-peopled by 
a race called the Sarmate. When the Sarmatians came into 
Europe we have no record; and so little were they known in 


the Roman Empire, that prior to the time of Tacitus they 


Rappelons-nous la configuration des territoires slaves, qui se trouvent 
placés entreles montagnes de la Gréce et la Baltique, de cette plaine im- 
mense qui sépare l'Europe et l’Asie. C’est dans ce bassin, dans cette mer 
slave, que tout le torrent des peuples nomades tombait et s’accumulait len- 


} 


tement avant de déboucher vers l’Occident.”—Miekiéwicz. Vol. I, p. 18. 
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were frequently confounded with the ancient Scythian inhabi- 
tants. From these, however, they were distinguished by certain 
broad lines which Tacitus, in his Germania, has clearly defined. 
The Sarmatians were a race essentially equestrian ; they not 
only fought on horseback but led a life of perpetual travel, 
conveying their wives and families in cars and small wagons, 
which were their usual habitations; while the Scythians fought 
and travelled on foot. dwelling in tixed huts, which they aban- 
doned when migrating from one region to another. Instead 
of a close dress like the Seythians, the Sarmatians wore a flow- 
ing robe like the children of the East ; their persons were full 
of grace and majesty,* but their complexions were darker 
than those of the Gl or Scythian, and their hair of a red- 
dish brown.+ Their form of government was more demo- 
cratic than that of their predecessors, and, unlike them, they 
allowed a plurality of wives. But the strongest distinction 
was in their language, which, notwithstanding its Aryan char- 
acter, differed materially from that of the Seyths and bore un- 
mistakable traces of Oriental affinities. 

From these points of resemblance we cannot greatly err in 


agreeing with the popular belief which assigned to the Sarma- 


tians an Oriental origin comparatively recent. They were 
commonly supposed to be descendants of the Medes,} the term 
Sar being the same which is formed in combination in such 
proper names as Nebuchadnezzv7, Belshazzar, &e., and by itself 
in the word Czav—a word of Sclavonic origin, and signifying 
son or prince. The Medes were one branch of that portion of 
the Seythian nation which remained in Asia after their con- 
quest by Ninus. One portion retreated into the mountains of 
fran, where they formed the germ of the great Persian nation. 
Others made succesive inroads into Lindostan, where com- 
mingling with the primitive Cushite inhabitants, they formed 
the various castes of Hindoos; while a third, less warlike, or 
more stationary in their instincts, lingered on the shores of the 


Pinkerton 


+ Krazinski. 


p. 18 


} Sarmate—Children of the Medes 
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Caspian, where they intermarried with its Semitic inhabitants 
and acquired a strong non-Aryan element. These were the 
Medes, on whom at a later period, the Persians making 
inroads, overpowered them and united with them into one 
great nation. When and wherefore these children of the 
Medes abandoned their parent soil, we are not informed, but 
it was very probably the result of aggressions from the Tar- 
tars who afterwards oecupied the whole of this territory. 
There can be little doubt that a large infusion of Tartar or 
Scythian blood was commingled with their Median stock. In 
no other way can we account for the points of resemblance 
with the Tartars which are as distinctly characteristic of the 
Sarmatians as their purely Median traits. Their peculiarly 
nomadic character, their use of horses which served them at 
onee for purposes of travel and for food; their migratory 
camps or cities of wagons covered with tents, all indicate a 
strong Tartar element in their composition. 

That these Sarmatze were the ancestors of the modern 
Sclavonians can be almost conclusively inferred from the other- 


wise inexplicable points of resemblance which the latter pre- 


sent with the modern Hindoo, a race whose Aryan progenitors 
were undoubtedly of a Persian or Iranian st/rpes. The Sela- 
vonic languages, while widely differing from the Celtic and 
Teutonic, are so intimately connected with the Sanscrit, as to 
appear derived from it.* The ancient Sclaves maintained the 
practice of suffee, or the burning of widows on the funeral 
pyres of their deceased husbands. They kept up also the prin- 
ciple of undivided family which exists in full force among 
the Hindoos at the present day. This joint and undivided 
family possession was one of the most ancient and constitu- 
tional principles of the Sclavonic races, and is still extensively 
practised in Servia, Croatia, and other Sclavonic provinces.+ 
The Sarmatians were the most nomadic of all the migratory 


nations who entered Europe, for they had, literally, no settle- 


(Vergleichende Grammatik) 


lavonia, the vill 


-owners and kinsmen.” 
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ments, cities or other houses than their tent-covered wagons, 
which moved in camps from one region to another, according 
to the will of the proprietors. They did not seem to seize the 
territory of others, but contented themselves with appropria- 
ting the regions which their Scythic predecessors had aban- 
doned. Sometimes they would be found only along the banks 
of the Tanais or Don, which constituted their head-quarters ; 
at other times they spread themselves over the entire region 
between the Vistula and the Volga.* Their predatory ins- 
tincts were shown not so much in actual invasion as in forays 
for purposes of plunder. They were, therefore, much dreaded 
by the inhabitants of the neighboring Roman provinces on 
which their raids were of annual occurrence, and were almost 
irresistible, the raiders being accompanied by relays of horses 
on which they could advance and retreat with unmatched ce- 
lerity ; and their shaggy beards, uncombed hair, and mantles 
of fur, together with their well-known cruelty, struck terror 
into the hearts of those whom they attacked. When driven 
back by the Goths from the shores of the Danube and Pontus, 
they retired to the north. With the Goths and Seythians, 
however, they generally maintained amicable relations, and 
were the allies of the former in their wars with Darius, while 
with the latter they are said to have united themselves into 
one nation after the downfall of the Huns. Not until the 
Goths emigrated from the Danube, did the Sarmatians re- 
appeared. They were re-inforced by the Bulgarians, who are 
represented as a distinct race, descended from the Huns, and 
Tartar in most of their characteristics. They had, however, 
intermingled extensively with the Sarmatians, and with them, 
were defeated by Theodoric in his march against Odoacer, 
A. D. 490. These Bulgarians, Gibbon represents as at one 
time a branch of the Sclavonie race, and at another, as of Tartar 
extraction, and even as having kindred with the Huns. He 
describes them as bold and dexterous archers, who drew the 
milk and feasted on the flesh of their horses, and whoset flocks 


* Gibbon. 


+ Jbid. Vol. V, p 
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and herds guided the motion of their camps; while other 
Sclavonians fought on foot. Safarik, who disputes the identity 
of the Sclavonians with the Sarmatians, also denies that they 
were of the same sf/rpes with the Bulgarians. Ile considers 
these latter a Bustardvolker composed of an intermingling of 
Mongolian and Finnish stock with old Turkish blood. He 
claims for the Sclavonians a much greater antiquity, professing 
to identify them with the Enetoi’s, a race known to the Greeks 
in very early times, and called by the Romans, Veneti. His 
authority, however, for this, is of the weakest, and apparently 
rests on no better foundation than the desire to establish a more 
remote antiquity for the branch of the Aryan family to which 
he belongs. It is certain, however, that after their defeat by 
Theodorie in 490, the name of Sarmatze dissapears from history, 
and in the following century, the people who occupied this 
region of the Danube are spoken of by Jornandes, as Winidee, 
aterm the sameas Wends, by which the Sclavonians are known 
in ¢ rermany to this day. These Wends he divides into the Autes, 
between the Dnieper and Dniester, and the Sclavoni, between 


the Dniester and the Danube.* He adds, that they dwelt in 


marshes and forests, instead of towns. Procopius, who wrote 


about the same period, makes a similar division; but he ealls 
the race Spori.+ Pliny calls them Serbi, which is the same as 
the title of the modern Servians. If any doubt existed as to 
the identity of these people with the Sarmatians, it would be 
removed by the fact that they still retain the characteristic 
customs of settling quietly in the land evacuated by their 
former possessors in preference to obtaining them by force of 
ariiis, 

In the seventh century the Sclavonians had become, per- 
haps, the most numerous race in Europe. A century earlier they 
had been stvled by Ptolemy Lthnos Megiston, by Procopius, 
Wintdanom notio popilosa, Awelling per tmmensia spatia, 
and by Jornandes, as ¢afasti populi. In the tifth century the 


tribes of the Czeches peopled Bohemia, an ancient seat of the 
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Sarmatians, who had been driven out by the Gallic tribe of 
Boii,* who gave their name to the territory. At a still 
earlier date they had peopled Croatia, which to a recent period 
retained the ancient language so nearly in its primitive purity, 
that a Croatian traveller, Brezowski, declared that he was able 
to understand the Hindoos as far as Cochin China, and render 
himself intelligible to them. To the north, Lithuania was 
occupied by the Prutzi or Prussians, another Sclavonian race 
who has taken this region from the Finns, and intermarrying 
with them, acquired many of their national traits. The Leachy, 
another tribe, had occupied Poland, where they afterwards 
took the name of Polijanes, from poly, or plain, which they 
continue to bear to this day. There were already two great 
Sclavonic Unions, that of Great Croatia, including East Bohe- 
mia, Silesia and Lodomira, and that of Great Servia, including 
Misnia, West Bohemia and Moravia. All Hungary was occu- 


pied by Sclavonian tribes, who formed an extensive empire 


known as Great Moravia. They crossed the Danube and 
peopled the Southern part of Russia, founding the cities of 
Kioff and Novgorod. They oceupied Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which had been formerly inhabited by Grelic or Celtic races. 
Wallachia signifying Gel or Welsh, and Moldavia, Highlander. 
And they spread through Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, Thes- 
aly and the whole Hellenic peninsula, until the historians 
complain that all Greece had become Sclavonized.+ In thus 
extending their dominions, the Sclavonians faithfully followed 
the principles of their original migrations. As their Sarma- 
tian ancestors in the first instance settled quietly in their vast 
steppe, which their Scythian pioneers had abandoned for 
further conquest in the north and west, so these Sclavonians 
availed themselves of the overthrow of the Roman Empire and 
the extinction of the Iluns to establish themselves in the ter- 
ritories which these various revolutions had left vacant. The 


Germans, who had already driven out the Boii, had themselves 


De Jordan. 


+ ‘‘ Universo regio, Sclavica ac barbarica effecta,” Constantine P orphory- 


genitus., 
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abandoned Bohemia and Moravia for the more wealthy regions 
on the banks of the Rhine; the Bastarnz had long left Prussia 
and Poland for the Scandinavian regions; the Iluns had been 
exterminated, and Ilungary was free to those who chose to 
enter; Russia was at the time of the Sclavic settlement of 
Kioff, one vast wilderness. Only in Greece do they appear to 
have extended their conquest by arms; overcoming a popula- 
tion already greatly reduced by previous wars. Here the 
Croats conquered Dalmatia, and established a kingdom of 
eleven Zupans or lords; here a nation of pirates, with a fleet 
of one hundred and eighty vessels, became the terror of 
the adjacent seas. The Bulgarians, who had founded a king- 
dom on the shores of the Danube, proved victorious over the 
Roman Emperor Nicephorus, who, relying on their inability 
to oppose him, advanced into the heart of Bulgaria, and actu- 
ally burned the royal city. But while he still refused all 
offers of treaty, the passages of retreat were barred by the 
Bulgarians to whom desperation had given strength. The 
Emperor, finding retreat hopeless, exclaimed: * Alas! alas! 
unless we could assume the wings of a bird, we cannot hope to 
escape.”* For three days he awaited his fate, terror stricken ; 
on the fourth his camp was surprised, and the Emperor and his 


chief ofticers slaughtered in their tents. This suecess taught 


the Bulgarians their strength, and enabled them to maintain a 
peaceful intercourse with the Greeks. Their nobles were 
educated in Constantinople, and during the reign of Symeon, 
who had been himself so educated, Bulgaria occupied a place 
among the civilized nations of Europe. He, Symeon, van- 
quished the Greeks in battle, besieged Constantinople, and 
dictated his own terms of peace, by which the Bulgarians 
received the highest honors among the allies of the Empire and 
their princes assumed the title of Basileus or king. 

There were, however, exceptions, and as a general rule the 
Sclavonians appear to have preferred to extend their dominion 
peaceably, by peopling and cultivating vacant territories. 
This comparative immunity from war was probably the secret 
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of ther unexampled increase; for in the first half of the Middle 
Ages they were, undoubtedly, the most numerous race in 
Europe. Their appellation has been variously attributed to 
the word Slawa (glory) and to Slowo (speech), signifying the 
race who spoke a common language ; though, strange to say, 
it has become in modern times the synonym for the most abject 
servitude. This is probably owing to the fact that many 
of the French and German princes had many Sclavonian 
thralls whom they had either taken captive in war or seized in 
predatory excursions ; and as the other Europeans of the Middle 
Ages resolutely refused to consider the Sclavonians as anything 
but a race of Asiatic barbarians, they held them, the captives, 
in a state little superior to that of the beasts of the fields. 

The description which we have given of the Sclavonians is 
principally characteristic of them in their primitive state, before 
they attained a position among the powers of Europe. In 
process of time, the various nations which they established ex- 
changed their old democratic form of government for limited 
monarchies, which were, however, generally either elective or 
controlled by the leaders of their armies. All the nobles, how- 
ever, continued to participate in the government, while the 
common people gradually lost their privileges and sank into 
a state of comparative degradation. 

We will now brietly consider the rise, progress and decline 
of the principal Sclavonie races in Europe. 

The most ancient is, perhaps, the Lithuanian, for, although 
the Veneti, who gave their name toa territory on the Adriatic, 
were undoubtedly Sclavonians or Wends, they have entirely 
disappeared from that region, having been driven out either by 
the Roman armies or the Lombards. The Lithuanians were 
probably a branch of the Sarmatians, who, at an early period, 
settled among the Tschouds or Finns inhabiting that region, 
amalgamated with them, and acquired no small portion of 
their manners, and even of their language. Being subsequent- 
ly subjugated by the Goths and considerably isolated from 


their Sclavonic brethren, their language, instead of developing 


with the other Sclavonic dialects, retained its primitive Asiatic 
form; and the people, many of the habits of their Sarmatic 
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ancestors. In the Middle Ages they attained considerable 
wealth and power ; but never reached any high degree of civiliza- 
tion. The barbarism of the Lithuanians, the terrific appear- 
ance of their fur-clad leaders, the atrocities committed by them 
in battle, and their drunken revelries after victory, were the 


themes of medizval writers. ‘The separate history of Lithu- 


ania ceased with its union with Poland in 1386. 

To the north of the Lithuanians were a Sarmatic race 
known as the Prutzi or Prussians. These were probably a 
kindred race with the Lithuanians, and migrated about the 
same time with them, oceupying the region between the 
Vistula and the Baltic. This migration occurred in the course 
of the sixth century. In the following century they were 
succeeded by the Liaches, another Sclavonic race, who, occu- 
pving the level territory between the Danube and the Vistula, 
acquired the name of Polijanes or Poles, signifying inhabit- 
ants of the plain. These Liaches or Poles possessed a higher 
civilization than the other wild hordes, and in the tenth century 
embraced Christianity, and cultivated the art of writing. But 
it seemed their destiny to be continually at variance not only 
with their neighbors, but among themselves. At first a mere 
congeries of independent tribes, they united in A. D. 840, 
under Piast, a prince of their own choice; but they were after- 
wards divided into small principalities under his heirs, so that 
there remained no bond of union between a common ruling 
family. This unity had, however, a powerful influence on the 
imagination of the Poles, who possessed in an eminent degree 
the free and patriotic instincts of the Sclavonic race; but, 
changeable and impulsive, they abandoned themselves to every 
political excess to an extent which precluded them from all the 
blessings of a stable government. Still, they were sutticiently 
powerful to establish,in the eleventh century, under Boleslaws 
Chrobry, a great Polish monarchy, which extended from the 
Dnieper to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the Baltic. This 
prince performed for himself the ceremony of his coronation 
A.D. 1025, regardless whether his assumption should be recog- 
nized either by Pope or Emperor. 


The taste for gorgeous display which has always manifested 
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itself whenever circumstances permitted, among races of Scla- 
vonian descent, and which they probably inherited from their 
Median ancestors; was especially characteristic of the Poles; 
and for a long while the Polish court was the most magnificent 
in Europe. The nobles vied with the sovereign in magnifi- 
cence, while the peasantry was in consequence perhaps more 
oppressed than in any European country. The nobles, each a 
petty prince, were the only citizens of the country, and were 
also virtually the sovereigns. With their German neighbors, 
the Poles maintained an incessant warfare, which even the 
introduction of Christianity failed to compose. For a while 
their river boundaries enabled them to set their enemies at 
detiance; but they suffered a worse annoyance from the Prus- 
sian tribes who lay along the borders of the Baltic. In an evil 
day the Polish sovereign, Conrad of Marsovia, called in the as- 


sistance of the Teutonic Knightsto expel these enemies, whom 


the disordered condition of Poland rendered her unable to hold 
in check. As an inducement, he conferred on them, in A. D. 
1326, a strip of land on the Vistula. Here was the entering 
wedge into Poland. The German Knights subdued the Prus- 
sians, forced them to embrace Christianity, and absorbed them 
into themselves. With these auxiliaries they conquered the 
saltic seaboard from the Oder to the Gulf of Finland, and 
Poland lost her entire maritime frontier. In this combination 
of the German Knights with the Sclavonic tribes of Prussians 
was laid the foundation of the vast empire which eventually 
assisted to dismember Poland, and has now absorbed the whole 
of northern Germany. The union with Lithuania, after a 
time, enabled Poland to make a firmer stand against the Ger- 
mans, and in the sixteenth century Poland was once more the 
most powerful State in the north. But the elective monarchy 
being now little more than a matter of traffic, the country soon 
hecame a prey to internal dissensions. The dismemberment of 
Poland, which is remembered as one of the tragedies of the 
eighteenth century, was, in fact, the work of ages and the legi- 
timate result of its own want of cohesion. This was aggravated 
by the dissensions between the Greek and Roman Churches, 
which, in Poland, were almost equally divided ; Romanism 
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being the religion of the country, while the Greeks, with the 
aid of the Protestants, formed an opposition almost equally 
powerful. In the seventeeth century, Sweden obtained pos- 
session of Livonia, and the great elector of Brandenburg the 
sovereignty of Prussia. About the same period, the revolt of 
the Cossacks, based almost entirely on religious grounds, 
brought on the interference of Russia, which resulted in the 
cession to that power of the Dnieper and the Ukraine. At 
that time the King of Poland (John Casimir) foretold with 
truth how, by whom and why the kingdom would one day be 
partitioned. The throne of Poland became eventually a mere 
matter of bargain and sale. Every sovereign in Europe had 
a voice in the elections; and the final partition of the entire 
kingdom between three powers, each itself of Sclavonian 
origin, was but the formal accomplishment of what had been, 
practically, already effected. 

The Selavonians, who colonized Russia about the seventh 
century, were probably members of that branch of the Scla- 
vonic race called by Jornandes the Antes, who dwelt at the 
mouth of the Danube. These had acquired a certain degree 
of civilization from their vicinity to the Roman Empire, and, 
when they erected Kioff and Novgorod, laid the foundation of 
regularly organized communities. But the Sclavic power in 
Russia was not destined to be of long continuance. They were 
speedily overcome by thy Scandinavian tribes of the North, 
who conquered Novgorod by violence and Kioff by fraud, and 
established their own dominion from the Baltic to the Euxine. 


Still, the Selavoniec element has always continued to exist 


largely in Russia. It has manifested itself in their languages, 


of which the roots are nearly all Sclavonic, and in many of 
the national peculiarities. The Sclavie population abounded, 
particularly in the region known as Little or Ancient Russia, 
which was at one time conquered by the Poles and Lithuanians, 
and remained united with Poland until the close of the 
eighteenth century, when Russia, in seizing it, merely repos- 
sessed herself of what had been her‘own. 

The majority of the Sclavonian settlements in the south 


and west of Europe appear to have migrated from Russia and 
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Poland. The Croats, who at present occupy Sclavonia, Croa- 
tia and Dalmatia, come from the hilly country about Cracow, 
which was formerly called Great Croatia, and was the seat of 
one of the ancient Sclavonie unions. They embraced Chris- 
tianity in the eighth century, and preserved their independ- 
ence until the commencement of the twelfth, when they spon- 
taneously united themselves with Hungary, of which they still 
forma part. This last named region—Hungary—had been one 
of the earliest abodes of the Sclavonian race. They were there 
prior to the invasion of the ILuns, with whom they formed an 
alliance, and who severely avenged upon the Goths the mur- 
der of Bozcé, the Sclavonian leader. They are mentioned, 
though not by name, in the narrative by Priscus of his Em- 
bassy to Attila. This writer states that during his journey he 
was offered for food and beverage millet and honey, instead of 
rye and wine, by a people who lived in villages, different from 


the Huns. The names which he cites are Sclavonic, as is also 


the appellation sfrviwo, given to the funeral feast after the 
death of Attila, described by Jornandes.* When the empire 


of the Huns was broken up, the Sclavonians continued to oc- 
cupy their territory. In the ninth century occurred the inva- 
sion of the Magyars, a Turkish race, to whom historians have 
improperly applied the name of Ilungarians. These people 
came in swarms, Which recalled the terrors of the ancient [Luns. 
They are said to have marched in seven equal and artificial 
divisions of over thirty thousand warriors each, followed by 
millions of emigrants. They conquered the shores of the 
Danube, the modern province of [lungary—drove out the 
Moravians into a narrowel province xtended their power 
over Bavaria, Swabia and Franconia. Even France and Spain 
vere threatened, Pavie burned, and [taly overrun as far as 
Calabria. Bulgaria attempted to Oppose the invaders, but 
was defeated, and with Constantinople put under tribute. 
Europe was at the time menaced ly three distinct sects of 
assailants—the Normans on the north, the Saracens on the 
south, and the Magyars on the east. These Magyars, or Hun- 


Safarik. + Gibbon. 
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garians, as they were commonly called, were the scourge of 
Europe until the latter part of the tenth century, when they 
were successively defeated by Henry the Fowler, and Otho the 
Great, and driven back into Hungary. Here they blended 
with the Sclavonian inhabitants and gradually became Chris- 
tianized. 

The regions now known as IIlyria, Carniola, Styria and 
Upper and Lower Austria, were peopled as early as the fourth 
century by western or Polish Sclavonians, and formed part 
of the ancient Wendish union called Great Servia. But this 
region, after various vicissitudes and changes of government 
arising from internal dissension, eventually became the prey 
of the Franks and Germans, who, under Charlemagne, not 
only subjugated but partially extirpated tiem, putting num- 
bers to the sword and selling others into slavery. Weare told 
by Constantine Porphorygenitus that the Franks tore infants 
from their mother’s breasts and threw them to the dogs; and 
that they bought and sold the adults, by means of the Jews, 
like so many beasts. Such were the manners of the Frankish 
races in the so-called civilized times of Charlemagne. To this 
circumstance may be attributed the degradation of the honor- 
able title of Sclavonian or Sclave into the synonym of the 
basest servitude. Having brought this region into subjection 
to the empire, ( ‘harlemagne and his successors established Ger- 
man margraviates throughout the territory, which to this day 
form a part of the German Empire; but the Sclavonic blood 
still boils in the veins of its inhabitants, and the national spirit 
of liberty continues to manifest itself, and requires the sever- 
est measures on the part of the conquerors to repress it. 


But the most interesting of the western Sclavonians are 


those of Bohemia and Moravia, whose history displays the 


height which these people were capable of reaching while they 
enjoyed their freedom and independence. Bohemia, as we 
have seen, was peopled by the Czechs or Czechowe, who mi- 
grated from Great Croatia sometime in the fifth century. 
These Czechs appear to have surpassed all the other Sclavo- 
nians in enlightenment and public spirit. Although for some 
time rendered tributary by Charlemagne, and for several cen- 
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turies retained in a sort of confederacy with the German Em- 
pire, they maintained their independence under the govern- 
ment of their own dukes, and enjoyed the benefit of their own 
free institutions. The Sclavonians of Moravia came from be- 
yond the Carpaths about the same time with the Bohemians, 
and resisting the attempts of the Franks to enslave them, 
formed an extensive empire called Great Moravia, which ex- 
tended from the river Spava to the mouth of the Drava, and 
from Vienna to the river Tanise, and included Bohemia, Si- 
lesia, Misnia and Lusatia among its provinces. They were con- 
verted to Christianity in the early part of the eighth century, 
and the first translation of the Scriptures, by St. Cyril and 
Methodius, was made in their territory. In the ninth century 
that faith was introduced into Bohemia, together with the 
Greeco-Sclavonic liturgy, and a Sclavonic alphabet invented by 
St. Cyril, and styled the Cyrillian. The national literature now 
made rapid progress. But the invasion of the Magyars in the 
tenth century broke up the Moravian Empire. The Saxons 
availed themselves of the confusion thus occasioned, to seize 
Misnia and Lusatia and establish German margraviates therein. 
Bohemia and Moravia, however, retained a quasi-independence, 
and in these countries were laid the foundations of a genuine 
Sclavonie literature. This, however, was rudely crushed by 
the tyranny of the German Emperors, who in their efforts to 
impose the Latin Church, as well as the Latin language, upon 
the people, succeeded in annihilating nearly all the writings of 
the old ritual. Still, in the later productions of the eleventh 
century, Sclavonic names are of frequent occurrence. In sub- 
sequent centuries Bohemia developed both in literature and 
material prosperity, until Prague was recognized not only as the 
chief city in Germany, and the center of the arts and sciences, 
but also for its wealth and the magnificence of its Court. 

The Sclavonic language had now obtained recognition, and 
with its aid the Bohemians fora time surpassed most European 
nations in intelligence and cultivation. At the council of 
Constance the assembled fathers beheld with astonishment 
Bohemian nobility and citizens not only distinguished for their 


intrepidity, but able to expound with profound learning 
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the holy Scriptures, which, in Bohemia, were generally read 
and understood. The treatises of Huss were originally written 
in Bohemian as well as his translation of Wickliffe’s 77ia/ogus. 
The martyrdom of Huss and Jerome of Prague was resented 
by their countrymen as an outrage on the whole nation. The 
typographic art, when first introduced, made rapid progress in 
Bohemia, and the first work there printed was the letter of 
Huss from Constance, showing what deep root his teachings 
had obtained. During*the dreadful tumults of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the cultivation of learning, which 


-~* 


in almost all countries was the monopoly of the clergy, was in 
Bohemia open to the people. All branches of science 
were cultivated, and the system of education so improved as to 
attract attention even in Sweden and England. But the thirty 
years’ war struck a fatal blow to the prosperity of Bohemia. It 
had by this time become an apanage of the Ilouse of Hapsburg 
by the marri ve of the female heir to the crown with an Arch- 
duke of Austria. After the victory of Prague had decided the 
war in favor of the Emperor, the reign of the conquerors which 
contiseated the property of the nobility, reduced Bohemia to 
an absolute hereditary monarchy, established the Roman faith 
to the exclusion of all others, and deprived the country of 
the flower of its inhabitants. More than seventy thousand 
men, and almost the whole of the nobility and of the Protest- 


ant clergy, scholars and artists, in fact the most cultivated part 


of the population, left their native country rather than be 


false to their faith. The monks, introduced by swarms into 
Bohemia, condemned every rational work as heretical, so that 
over sixty thousand manuscripts, taken from the people by 
force, were committed to the flames, and the printed works 
shut up in monasteries, in rooms fastened by iron grates, bolts 
and chains, and inscribed with the warning-title, Ileru! — His- 
tory hardly furnishes an instance of such a triumph of mere 
brute force over the spirit of a people. 

About the third century a number of Sclavonic tribes be- 
gan to migrate from the Vistula and the Nieman, and ocen- 
py the provinces in the north of Germany extending from 


the mouth of the Oder along the shores of the East Sea to the 
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Elbe. The generic title of these tribes was the Polabians, an 
appellation derived from Laba, the Sclavonic name of the 
Elbe.* Of these tribes the most celebrated were the Weleti, 
who occupied a territory in Prussian Pomerania.t They were 
early conspicuous for their warlike habits, which drew upon 
them the appellation of wolves, and gave rise to the fable of a 
northern tribe annually transformed into these savage ani- 
mals. They were peculiarly obnoxious to the Germans, who 
declared them to be a nation of sorcerers. Their sway eX- 
tended along the shores of the East Sea, which was called 
after them Wildamir, and their capital city was Vinetha, in 
Sclavonian Wolin, at the mouth of the Oder.t 

These Polabian Sclavonians were all finally exterminated 
by the Germans, but traces of their occupation remain to this 
day in various parts ot Europe. The Weleti are said to have 
penetrated into Batavia in the sixth century, and settled near 
Utrecht, which from them was called Wiltaburg, and the sur- 
rounding country, Wiltonia., That they settled in the Neth- 
erlands is evident from the names of the cities, as Wiltsween, 
in Holland, and many other names which are purely Scla- 
vonian, as well as many Sclavonic words found in the ancient 
Dutch. Many ethnologists suppose that they even penetrated 
into England, and that the COUNTY of Wiltshire derived its 
name and its population from them. 


. 
We come now to that portion of the Sclavonie population 


which at the present moment excites the deepest interest 
throughout the civilized world—namely, the Christian prov- 


inces which, su long vroaning under the oppression of the Mus- 


sulman pow? a have at leneth risen in what it Pay be hoped 


will prove a suecesstul struggle for political and religious 
independence. 

The traveller on the Danube, on entering the Carpathian 
gorge, Will observe on the right bank of the river, about ten 
feet above the surface of the water, a long series of square 


Safarik + Ptolemy. t Safarik | Bede. 
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holes in the rocks, extending for nearly fifty miles, as far as 
the Iron Gates. For ages the origin of these holes remained 
a mystery, and puzzled antiquarians; but they are now ascer- 
tained to be the sockets in which were inserted the wooden 
cross-beams upon which were laid planks to form the great 
military road called Via Trajana, along which the Roman 
legions marched when Dacia was conquered by Trajan.* This 
region was previously occupied by a mixed race of Goths, 
Sarmatians and I[llyrians or descendants of the ancient invaders 
from Gaul. They were considered the most warlike of men, 
and were conquered by Trajan only after a struggle of five 
years, 

After the division of thé Empires, the region belonged to 
the Eastern or Greek Empire, but was continually harassed by 
invading tribes from the north. In the seventh century, it 
was devastated by the hordes of the Tartar Avars, who ex- 
tended their ravages into Mocesia and Thrace, and finally 
established themselves in Macedonia. To expel these in- 
truders, the Emperor Heraclius invited the immigration of the 
Sclavonians, or Serbi,+ as they were then commonly called, who 
occupied the territory to the north of the Danube. These 
Serbs, accordingly, entered the Meesian territory in great num- 
bers, and, having expelled the intruders, extended themselves 
throughout the country now known as Bulgaria, Servia and 
Bosnia. They were converted to Christianity, it is said, 


in the reign of the very Emperor by whose invitation they had 
entered their new territory.t These Serbs consisted of nu- 


merous tribes, and were governed by its own chief or Zupan, but 
acknowledging a sort of nominal—which eventually became 
actual—supremacy in a single ruler or Grand Zupan, called in 
the Greek Ve//k/, but in the old Sclavonic language, Starjésina, 
or Senior. In the tenth century, the Zupan of Dioclea raised 
himself to the chief power. In the meantime, the Servians 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Greek Empire, but were 
under the control of their own Zupans, who were elected partly 


* Forsyth, p. 5. + Usually written S’rbi. 
¢{ Constantine Porphorygenitus 
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by the people. In the eighth century, their territory was con- 
siderably reduced by the occupation of Bosnia by the Croats, 
another Sclavonic tribe, and by the irruption of the Bulgarians, 
whose progress we have already mentioned, and who occupied 
the territory which is now known by their name. We have 
already spoken of the rapid rise and prosperity of Bulgaria 
under Symeon, and the concessions then obtained by it from 
the court of Constantinople. In this same contest, Servia 
was invaded by the Bulgarians, its territory ravaged and a 
great portion of its population transported into Bulgaria. But 
the tyranny of the Bulgarians was destined to receive a severe 
check. In the beginning of the eleventh century, they were 
conquered by the Emperor Basil IT, who, from his merciless 
severity, acquired the title of BovA yvaponrovos, or Slayer of 
the Bulgarians. So little was this Christian monarch superior 
in humanity to his adversaries that he put out the eyes of fif- 
teen thousand Bulgarian prisoners of war, allowing, however, 
one man in each hundred to retain the use of one eve, that he 
might conduct his blinded countrymen home to Bulgaria.* 

From this moment, the power of the Bulgarians was gone. 
They were circumscribed within a narrow province, and reduced 
to a state of vassalage. The Servians, meanwhile, were re- 
instated in their own territory, and their Grand Zupan Tsches- 
lar renewed his hommage to the Greek Court. The eleventh 
century, however, was to witness the establishment of Servian 
independence. Having been considered as a province of the 
Greek Empire, a Greek governor was appointed in place of 
the Servian Zupan; but in A. D. 1040, this govornor was 
expelled by Stephan Bogislaw, who had been held as a prisoner 
at Constantinople and had effected his escape. And when, in 
A. D. 1043, the Emperor Constantine Monomachus sent a 
powerful army to attempt the conquest of Servia, it was met 
by the Servians in the mountains and annihilated in their de- 
files. Bogislaw’s son and successor, Michael, with the title 


of king or kra/ of the Servians, was acknowledged as such by 


Pope Gregory VII. Bosnia, in the meantime, had passed with 


bad Gibbon, ch. lv 
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Croatia under the dominion of Hungary, and so continued 
until the fourteenth century. 

The twelfth century witnessed the independence of nearly 
all the Selavonie provinces of the Greek Empire. In A. D. 
1186, the Bulgarians, provoked by the injury and oppression 
of their rulers, revolted, and, under their leader Calo-J ohn, 
recovered their independence. They then united themselves 
with the neighboring province of Wallachia, a region origi- 
nally peopled by the Gauls, in one of those terrible irruptions 
commemorated in history, and now occupied by a mixed race 
of Sclavonians, Celts and Romans. It had been nominally 
under the control of the Greek Empire, which, however, was 
too weak to enforce its claims, and one of its chiefs, Bogden, 
whose name suggests a Grelic extraction, had recently taken 
possession of Moldavia and conferred upon it his own name, 
Bogdiana. These two provinces, now taking a conspicuous 
position in the war with Turkey, under the name of Roumania, 
united with Bulgaria and received Calo-J ohn as their sovereign. 

The Bulgarians for many years had oscillated between the 
elaims of the Greek and Latin Churches. In A. D. SHH, they 
received bishops and priests from Rome, while only four vears 
later they declared themselves to be under the Patriarchate. 
John availed himself of this circumstance to obtain the sane- 
tion of the Pope of Rome to his newly acquired authority. 
Professing himself to be a son of the Latin Church, he induced 
Pope Innocent II] readily to confer on him the vrant of a 
roval title, at the same time sending a Latin Archbishop into 
Bulvaria. 

Servia, having secured her independence, enjoved for nearly 
two centuries a period of almost uninterrupted prosperity. 
Although the kingly title had been assumed by her rulers as 


early as A. D. 1073, no king was regularly crowned until the 


end of the thirteenth century.* In the reign of Stephan Dushan 
(from A. DD. 1336 to 1358.) the Servian kingdom rose to its 
vreatest height of power, extending its dominion over Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, Albania and Bulearia.+ With the assent of 


han Pervorenshani, whose surname denotes “ first-crowned king.” 
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the Sabor, or assembly of the principal chiefs who formed the 
Parliament, Stephan assumed the title of Czar—a title which, 
as we have seen, is, in its origin, not only Sclavonic, but also 
Sarmatian and even Median. One of the distinguishing events 
of bis reign was the enacting of a regular code of laws, in the 
composition of which assisted the Patriarch, the Metropolitans 
and the Bishops, the Czar, the A‘nseses, and the greater and 
lesser governors of the empire. These laws consisted of 105 
articles, and though, in some of their provisions, distigured by 
the sanguinary spirit of the age, were characterized by a degree 
of wisdom remarkable for the period in which they were 
enacted. 

Stephan Dushan assumed the proud title of Czar of the 
Serbs and Greeks, and even aspired to the throne of Constan- 
tinople. He overran the whole of what is now called Turkey 
in Europe, and besieged the Emperor Andronicus in Thessa- 
lonica, compelling him to cede Macedonia. He had wars with 
Louis, King of Hungary, whom he defeated in several battles. 
In the contest for the Empire of the East between John Palaco- 
logus and John Cantocuzene, the latter invoked the aid of 
the King of Servia. The Czar offered his aid, but made it a 
condition that whatever towns were taken, should have the 
option of chosing either himself or Cantocuzene for their sov- 
ereign.* The offensive attitude assumed by Dushan had, how- 
ever, the effect of driving Cantocuzene to seek other aid. He 
called to his assistance the Osmanli Turks, and thus brought 
about the * passage of the Ottomans into Europe,” the last and 
fatal stroke in the fall of the Roman Empire.+ Thus the arro- 
gance of the Servian monarch may be said to have been the 
proximate cause of the yoke under which his people have 
labored for centuries. 

Incensed at the defection of Cantoeuzene, Dushan marched 
on Constantinople at the head of a large army; but was seized 
with fever on the march and died at Devole, A. D. 135s. 


With the death of Stephan Dushan, the prosperity of Ser- 
via drew to its close. His son and successor, 


Urosch, was 


* Forsyth, p. 26 + Gibbon, ch. lxiii. 
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murdered by a Servian chief, and the crown devolved upon 
Lazar, one of the most unfortunate princes of history. Ina 
contest with the Hungarians, he was deprived of Bulgaria, 
which, with its dependencies, Moldavia and Wallachia, became 
an apanage of the crown of Hungary, and was finally com- 
pelled to abandon the royal title and content himself with the 
inferior dignity of Anies. 

In A. D. 1389, the Sultan Amurath invaded Servia. Lazar 
appealed for aid to the rulers of Bosnia, Hungary and even 
Poland, but no effective assistance came, and he was left to 
withstand the shock alone. The two armies met in the plain 
of Kossovo, the ancient Ossa, the fabled scene of battle 
between gods and giants. The Servians were utterly defeated. 
Servia was placed under the dominion of a vicer¢ Vv who, though 
a member of the old reigning family and permitted to retain 
the title of Av«/, held his oftice as a vassal of the Sultan, to 
whom he was bound to pay tribute and furnish troops for the 
service of the Porte. 

Bosnia, which had fought side by side with Servia, in the 
strugele, was able to make good its defence, and was not 
reduced until the fifteenth century, when it was likewise ren- 
dered tributary. It even succeeded in appropriating a portion 
of the Servian territory, which remained subject to it until 
A. D. 1435, when its chief, Stephan Kosaca, threw off the yoke 


and acknowledged fealty to the German Emperor, who con- 


ferred on him the title of Herzog or Duke, whence the pro- 


vince derived its present name ot Herzegovina. Relying’ on 
the protection of the Emperor, ILerzegov ina refused her 
assistance to Bosnia, and left her to her fate. Ierzegovina’s 
own downfall soon followed, and she became a mere vassal to 
the Ottoman Porte. 

Three years after the battle of Kossovo the Turks wrested 
Bulgaria with its dependencies from the Hungarians, and it 
has remained to this day a Turkish province. But there was 
one little principality which the Turks could never subdue. 
The diminutive State of, Montenegro—called by its inhabitants 
Tchernagora or the Black Forest—is a mass of mountains and 
caverns pierced by subterranean streams. The territory is in- 
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tersected by deep and narrow ravines which are held by the 
Turks and commanded by Turkish fortresses. The unwalled 
villages scattered in the glens and on the slopes of the moun- 
tains are guarded by barriers of lofty rocks.* There is hardly 
a road in the territory. Its climate however is mild and salu- 
brious, and its soils in some portions fertile. In this little 
tract, after the disastrous battle of Kossovo, some Servian 
bands found refuge under the leadership of Strachina Ivo 
surnamed Tsernoi, or the Black. Here they formed an inde- 
pendent principality which the Turks have never been able to 
subdue. At first it was under the rule of Ivo and his sue- 
cessors, but one of the latter, wearied with the incessant 
attacks of the Turks, resigned his authority and retired to 
Venice, leaving the government in the hands of the Vladika, 
or Bishop of Cetigné, the Montenegrin capital. The Vladika, 
or Prince Bishops, continued to govern Montenegro until the 
end of the seventeenth century, when the government became 
hereditary in the family of Niégosch. For five centuries this 
minute principality has steadily maintained its independence 
against the Turks, who have never been able to establish even 
the titular sovereignty which they continue to claim. In 1856 
it applied to be recognized at the Conference of Paris as an 
independent sovereignty, in which however it was unsuccess- 
ful, the allied powers choosing to accept the assertion of the 
Porte that it considered Montenegro as an integral part of the 
Ottoman Empire. This provoked an indignant denial from 
the Prince of Montenegro which the Turks resented by in- 
vading the principality with a powerful armament. <A _ battle 
ensued at Grahovo in which the Turks were defeated with 


terrific loss. The result of the defeat was the practical recog- 


nition of Montenegrin independence. 

Montenegro contains less than ninety square miles and 
about 120,000 population—less than almost any of our large 
cities. It has no regular army, but all its male inhabitants are 
ready at a moment’s notice to fight in defence of their coun- 
try. The Montenegrins are brave, courteous and hospitable, 


* Forsyth, p. 101. 
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and at their little capital, Cetigné, is found a degree of culture 
worthy any European capital. Women are treated with a 
respect hardly equalled in any country. It is even said that a 
young girl may travel from one end of Montenegro to the 
other in perfect safety, and her presence protects even an 
enemy from outrage.* 

We turn with sorrow to the contemplation of the other 
Sclavonic prov inces which all, one by one, fell in the fourteenth 
century under the Ottoman yoke. For the last five centuries 
their history has been one of earnest though futile efforts to 
recover their freedom. In 1444, Servia enjoyed a short period 
of independence when the Turks were compelled by Hun- 
garian arms to retreat. But the dissensions arising out of the 
rival pretensions of the Latin and Greek Churches again 
opened the door to the Ottomans, who were invited to occupy 
the fortresses and soon made themselves masters of the coun- 
try. During the long war between the Hungarians and the 
Ottomans the Servians were crushed down by the Turks 
and are described by a traveller of the sixteenth century as 
“poor captives none of whom dared to lift up his head.” + 

Bosnia was reduced in the fifteenth century, and subse- 
quently, on an attempt to resist payment of tribute, was 
occupied through its whole extent, its king and many of the 
nobility put to death, its youth drafted into the ranks of the 
Janisaries ang numbers of the inhabitants reduced to slavery. 
For many years it was a bone of contention between Hun- 


ry and Turkey, but in the year 1527 passed irrevocably into 


ry 
* 


the power of the Turks in whose hands it has since remained. 


The worst feature of the change is that a large portion of the 
old Bosnian nobility have apostatized from the faith and become 
Musulmans, hating and hated by the Christian population, or 
rayas, with more ferocity than the Osmanli Turks. They are 
ignorant, corrupt and indolent, unfit for business and too 
proud to engage in industrial pursuits, while too poor to com- 
mand respect or influence. The Christian ravas still retain 


/] Serb n Turquie. Ubicini, p. 151 


+ Ranke’s //istory of Servia, ch. ii. 
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their high spirit and love of independence, but are scattered 
far apart in villages and can produce little effect on the condi- 
tion of the province. But the majority of the Christians of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have long since fled the country, 
driven forth by the persecutions of the Turks; and those who 
remain have little strength to resist the tyranny of their 
oppressors which even controls the form of their religion, 
compelling them to submit to the jurisdiction of the Greek 
Patriarch at Constantinople, though their religion—the Pravo- 
slav—would render them properly members of the Russian 
communion. Bosnia is therefore of all the Sclavonic provinces 
the least advanced in civilization. The mass of the people are 
ground into the dust; there is no development of resources, few 
means of employment. Not one man in a hundred knows 
how to read, and the chief town, Seravejo, which contains 
from forty to fifty thousand inhabitants, does not contain a 


single bookseller’s shop.* The houses of the poorer classes 


are mere hovels, filthy and unwholesome, and the people possess 


so little energy that the road begun ten years ago is still un- 
finished, and the cattle disease which first broke out in 1862 
has never been eradicated, so that the Austrian government 
has been obliged to close the frontier against the importation 
of Bosnian cattle.+ Such is the miserable condition of that 
province which is the most effectually under Turkish rule. 

Bulgaria, with its dependencies, was, as we have seen, 
wrested from Hungary by the Turks in A. D. 1392, and has 
since then remained a Turkish province. In A. D. 1596, the 
greatest part of Hungary itself was also conquered by the 
Turks and for one hundred and sixty years continued subject 
to the Porte. What was left passsed into the hands of Ferdi- 
nand, archduke of Austria. But Austria and the Germans 
came to the rescue, and in A. D. 1699, all Hungary was re- 
covered by Austria, except the unfortunate Bannat of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 


* Miss Jrby’s Zravels 

+‘ No notice of the disease seems to be taken by the Turkish authorities 
It is admitted to exist, but no efforts are made to check it nor are any 
reports made on the subjects’"—Consular Refort on Bosnia for 1874 
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In A. D. L718, the peace of Passorowitz had the effect of 
delivering Servia from the Turks, but twenty years later it 
was again a Turkish province and the Christian inhabitants 
became little better than slaves to their infidel masters. They 
were made to render heavy feudal services and pay a poll-tax 
for every male above the age of seven years. Justice was 
administered by Musulman Kadis, and even the bishops re- 
ceived their insignia of office from the Sultan. The rayas, as 
the Christian inhabitants were styled, were excluded from all 
share in the conduct of public affairs, and were in fact treated 
as serfs, “as the means wherewith to realize a revenue for the 
support of the State which had subjugated them, and of pro- 
viding for its soldiery, its officers and even for its Courts.”’* 
No Servian was allowed to enter a town on horseback, and if 
he met a Turk, was obliged to halt and make way for him. 
This was after the treaty of Belgrade, in A. D. 1739, by which 
Servia was formally ceded to the Porte. So intolerable were 
the exactions of the Turks that numbers of the male Servians 
abandoned their homes, and became outlaws and brigands 
known by the name of Haiducks, who waylaid, robbed and 
murdered the Turks whenever they had the opportunity. 

A short period of deliverance came in A. D. 1788, when 
Russia and Austria combined to war against the Turks, in 
which the Servians rendered these powers active assistance. But 
the mutual jealousy of the European Powers rendered them 
ungrateful, and in A. D. 1701, Servia was given back to the 
Turks, the only stipulation made in her favor being for am- 
nesty to the inhabitants. Servia was now placed under the 
government of the Janizaries, who practised every kind of 
outrage under chiefs called Dahis. In 104, they perpetrated 
a terrible massacre, assassinating the prince Stanoi and every 
Servian of reputation who could be reached. The people 
at last were roused to resistance, and rose under three leaders 
of whom the chief was George Pétrovitch, commonly known 
— Kara as or Black George. The Turks were compelled to 


take refuge in their fortresses. Delgrade, which was held by 


the Janizaries, was attacked, and the insurgents found an un- 


* Ranke, ch. iii. 
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expected ally in the Ottoman Porte itself, which had suffered 
too much from the power of the Janizaries not to gladly avail 
itself of the opportunity of reducing them. The Pacha of 
Bosnia was ordered to interfere in behalf of the Servians. 
He marched into the country at the head of 3,000 men, and 
by the command of the Sultan, the gates of the fortress at 
Belgrade were opened to him. The Janizaries escaped to 
Osschora, but were pursued by the Servians and many of them 
put to the sword. The insurgents were then formally assured 
by the Pacha that all was finished and that they might peace- 
ably return to their ocenpations. 

But the outrages of the Turks were speedily renewed and 
Servia incited to a fresh revolt against oppression and misrule. 
Eneouraged by the sympathy manifested in Russia for the 
Sclavonians in Moldaviaand Wallachia, the Servians requested 
the interference of the Czar in their behalf. This was readily 
granted, and negotiations opened for a settlement of difti- 
culties; but the Porte rejected the demand that the fortresses 
of Servia should be placed in the hands of the people. This 
the Servians insisted upon, and while negotiations were yet 
pending, Kara (reorge, with a body of troops, took possession 
of Karanovitz and other important fortresses. Servia was 
now at open war with her oppressors, and during the 
struggle with Napoleon, while Turkey sided with France, 
Servia openly joined the standard of Russia. The Turks were 
compelled to relinquish their hold, and Servia became prac- 
tically independent under the government of Kara George. 
But her independence had not been formally recognized. In 
the treaty of Bucharest, A. D. 1812, Servia was mentioned as 
subject and tributary to the Sultan, and it was stipulated that 
her fortresses should be garrisoned by Turkish troops, but the 
internal government left to,the Servians themselves. But the 
moment that Russia withdrew her troops from Servia, the 
Turks cast their stipulations to the wind. They poured their 
troops into Servia, and Kara George and the Servian senators 
were compelled to take refuge in Austria. One Vayvode, 
Milosch Obrenovitch, alone withstood the storm. He made 
peace with the Turks and received an appointment under 
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them as Grand Knes of Rudwik. But the atrocities of the 
Turks after this conquest exceeded the worst horrors of the 
wars of the Middle Ages. 

These atrocities altered the determination of Milosch. 
On Palm Sunday, A. D. 1815, he appeared in the midst of 
an assembly at Zanutscha, crying out, * Here I am! and now 
war against the Turks is begun!” The standard of revolution 
was immediately unfurled and the Turks driven into their 
fortifications. The Congress at Vienna paid little attention 
to the appeals of the Servians for recognition and aid, but the 
Porte felt the necessity of conciliation, and a peace was ar- 
ranged on the old terms, namely, that the Servians should 
recognize the authority of the Porte and allow the Turks to 
occupy their fortresses, but should retain their own internal 
government. 

The Greek revolution materially changed the attitude of 
the Great Powers toward Turkey, which was compelled to 
succumb, and by the convention of Ackerman, A. D. 15826, 
Servia was erected into a principality tributary to the Porte, 
hut with an independent internal administration. But the 
Porte, with his usual perfidy, repudiated the convention in the 
following vear, and the privileges of the Servians were not 


confirmed until 1829, when, however, the important stipula- 
tion was added that “the Mussulmans or Turks, except those 


who are to guard the castles, should be prohibited to reside in 
Servia.” 


Servia was now practically independent, but her internal 
dissensions soon gave the Turks fresh opportunity to again in- 
terfere in hergovernment. Milosch was deposed by the Servians, 
and Alexander Kara Georgevitch chosen Prince in his stead 
Georgevitch was in his turn deposed and Miloseh recalled, and 
the successor contirmed to his son Michael. In 1868, Prince 
Michael was assassinated. The conspirators failed, however, 
in their efforts to secure the crown for Georgevitch and his 
descendants, and the son of Prince Michael now occupies the 
Servian throne. The Turks continue to garrison the fortresses, 


Hertlett’s 1/ap of Europe, by Treaty, ch. ii, p. 833 
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but they have now quitted the soil of Servia, and the green 
flag that floats on the ramparts of Belgrade is the sole symbol 
of the titular sovereignty of the Ottoman Porte. 

The religion of Servia is that of the Greek Church, but all 
religions are tolerated. ‘The primacy of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is acknowledged, but not his supremacy. All free 
male inhabitants over twenty-one years of age are privileged 
to vote. The government consists of the Prince, aided by a 
council of seven ministers, a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, calied Skoupschind, from the Sclavonic word 
Skouptt/, to assemble. The communes are governed by mu- 
nicipal officers called Kmétes, who are assisted by village 
councils called Skonpe, composed of the head-men of the 
village. Thus Servia, after many trials and reverses, at last 
enjoys a species of freedom, but its prosperity is still hindered 
by the tickleness and turbulence of its population, as well 
as their aversion to labor. Their recent unsuccessful attempt 
to recover absolute independence is familiar to all; and they 
ure at present with difficulty restrained from plunging into 
the conflict now existing between Turkey and her revolted 
provinces. It seems strange, though characteristic, that they 
we so restrained by fear of another Christian Power—<Aus- 
ria—whose grasp on her own Sclavonic provinces is not 
sutticiently assured for her to permit the existence of an inde- 
pendent Sclavonic community in her immediate neighbor- 
hood, 

Bulgaria continues to be oppressed by the Turks, being 
subjected to heavy taxes which are farmed out by the Porte, 
and enforced with the greatest severity. The Christians are 
robbed and otherwise outraged by the Turkish inhabitants 
with the utmost impunity. The peasant is not allowed to 
remove a sheaf from the ground until the farmer of the tithe 
has fetched his portion, and on one year the harvest was left 


all over the province rotting in the ground, to be devoured by 
birdsand vermin.* The peasants dwell in little villages built of 
wicker-work and plastered, with seldom more than tifty houses in 
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any one village. Yet are the Bulgarians an industrious, peace- 
ful and temperate race, rather slow in intellect as compared 
with the Servians, but so honest that it is said they may be 
trusted with large sums of money with perfect safety. The 
Christians are obliged to worship in hovels, and conceal their 
worship from the Turks to escape outrage at their hands. 
Their principal cathedral has been turned into a Turkish 
morgue. All the privileges from time to time accorded them 
have been lost, and the condition of the people depends on the 
caprice of the Pachas. But far up in the mountain regions 


the Aai/uks, or brigands, as they are called, have secured for 


their people a sort of independence. They have taken up 


in their own defense, and though vilitied by the Turks as 
brigand, deserves our highest sympathies as the chief pro- 
tectors of their country in the present struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

The provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, at present known 
as Roumania, raised the standard of revolt at the time of the 
Greek insurrection, and were subjected to the most barbarous 
atrocities by the Turkish armies. Ilere, however, Russia was 
able successfully to interfere and to secure to the Roumanians 
certain privileges, which they have continued to enjoy. The 
Roumanians are a mixed race, the Sclavonian, the ancient 
Dacian, and even of the Roman. They style themselves 
Romans and speak a corrupt Latin, mingled with Sclavonic, 
and their dress is the same as that exhibited on the 
figures of their ancestors represented on Trojan column. 
They are not an interesting people, being described as ignor- 
ant, indolent, stupid, treacherous and vindictive. Yet the 
promptness with which the Roumanians have of late responded 
to the appeal of their oppressed fellow-Christians, and taken 
up arms in the cause of liberty, indicates at least a capability 
of better things; and when the voke is removed they may 
develope into a higher civilization in the sunshine of that 
liberty which they have lent their earnest aid to secure. 
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Ir is a fact generally recognized among professors ot 
medical science,that what is called sickness is in reality but 
the effort of nature to throw off the causes of diseases, which 
for a long period have been imperceptibly, but surely, accu- 
mulating in the body physical; and which, while perhaps so 
little manifested that the patient considered himself in a con- 
dition of perfect health, were steadily undermining his consti- 
tution and effecting hisruin. The blood has been long cor- 


rupting before the gangrene appears; the mucous lining of 


the stomach has been some time wasting away before the 
cancer declares itself: and the inflammation of the general 
system has sometimes proceeded for years before it is mani- 
fested in the shape of gout or its kindred maladies. 

Something of this nature may be remarked in the condition 
of bodies corporate, social and political. Evil with them is in 
most instances of tardy growth. No one can tell when first 
the germ was sown; when the principles of justice and 
integrity which originally regulated their actions began to 


lower in tone: when selfish considerations commenced to force 
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their way to the front, and the restraints of wisdom, honor 
and equity to fade away before the spirit of personal ag- 
yrandizement and reckless speculation. Step by step, as 


the encroaching waters sap the strongest wall, this spirit un- 


dermines the most exalted institutions. It has done much 
before its existence is suspected; more yet before suspicion 
deepens into certainty ; and by the time its presence is con- 
clusively established, it is too often in a position to throw 
aside the mask and boldly defy the public sentiment which 
demands reformation. 

But this state of things, as in the body physical, carries 
within itself its own Nemesis, or its own cure. As the fruit, 
rotten at the core, will fall to destruction notwithstanding its 
goodly surface; as the body, where the taint is in the blood, 
will at last succumb to the malady from which it must either 
rise relieved or ultimately perish; so in the body corporate, 
there comes a day when the corrupt members can hold 
tovether no longer—when neither specious promises nor 
open detiance will avail it, and when it is compelled to confront 
the crisis which can only result in complete purification or 
utter disintegration. 

We have been led to this train of thought in contempla- 
ting the present condition of life-insurance in the United 
States, a condition of revolution which can be compared in its 
magnitude and extent only to the upheaval of those earth- 
quakes which have prostrated entire cities, or those greater 
moral revulsions which have uprooted governments and 
revolutionized nations. Companies have fallen, and are still 
falling; not only those whose habitual management had 
previously rendered them open to suspicion, but others of 
whose integrity no doubt had been entertained ; and their fall 
has in many instances revealed an organized system of treachery 
and of wholesale peculation to which we can hardly find a 
parallel in the history of the New York Ring itself. We 
have seen the funds which were the sacred property of the 
widow and orphan, squandered in extravagant salaries and 
wasted in gambling s} eculations ; or still worse, removed beyond 


reach in order that when the inevitable collapse arrived, the vie- 
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tims might be incapacitated from recovering even the remnant 
which might have been theirs. The spirit of investigation 
which has been at last aroused appears to tind in every depth 
a lower deep. Revelations are made by officials of the mos¢ 
trusted companies which display extortion exercised in its 
worst forms, not to increase the security of those for whose 
benetit the institution was originally created, but simply to 
enrich the already plethoric fortunes of stockholders and diree- 
tors. It were idle to conjecture where these disclosures will 
end ; and vain to deny that hitherto nothing of an encouraging 
character has been developed from any of the investigations ; 
but some contidence, it is to be hoped, may be derived from 
the searching character of these investigations themselves. 
Life-insurance has at present reached the period where the 
malady is openly declared; and we may possibly hope that the 
radicalness of the disease discovered may be followed by an 
equally radical cure. 

That the very principle of life-insurance should under the 
circumstances have become an object of suspicion can hardly 
astonish any person who is familiar with the rapid and super- 
ficial habit of generalization of the average mind. Where 
the same course has been so many times repeated : where com- 
pany after company has arisen from a small beginning, with a 
capital barely sufficient to meet the requirements of the law, 
but by means of fair promises, persuasive agents and general 


address in recommending itself, has accumulated immense 


sums from premiums rapidly gathered in; when the percep- 


tible result ef these accumulations is found to bea palatial 
structure, an inimense staff of officers receiving almost princely 
salaries, an annual return of assets apparently indicating fabu- 
lous wealth, and a body of stockholders annually receiving 
enormous dividends, coupled in too many instances with an 
undisguised reluctance to pay any policies which have fallen 
due and which the least excuse can be found for resisting ; and 
when as a finale to its defiant career, a legal investigation 
establishes the company to be without assets suflicient to pay 
its liabilities, and the bulk of its securities covertly transferred 


to other hands, where they are bevond the reach ot the out- 
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raged policy-holders ; and when in addition to all this, compact 
bands of insurance companies are formed, to buy up the Legis- 
lature, manipulate the laws in their own favor, and defy 
justice and decency from the stand-point of their ill-aequired 
fortunes; it would hardly be in human nature not to rushi 
to the conclusion that life-insurance is itself a fraud, a mere 
speculation in which, as in other forms of gambling, the 
stockholder generally secures the winning cards, and the risks 
are all incurred by the outside investors. 

It is a remarkable fact that this was the very objection 
made to the doctrine of life-insurance in its earliest days. The 
objection, however, was then not so much practical as theo- 
retical ; addressed not so much to the dangers to which 
holders ‘of life policies might be exposed from fraudulent or 
insolvent companies, as to the supposed immoral character of 
what was esteemed a speculation in human life. According 
to the maxims of the civil law, the life of a freeman was above 
all valuation ; and, strange as it may appear, this principle, 


“ Liberum corpus estimationem non recipit,” 


was seriously accepted by many of those European Powers in 
which the law prevailed, as a reason for prohibiting the prac- 
tice of life-insurance in any form. In the ancient French 
treatise entitled Le Guidon, composed so long ago that the 
name of its author, as well as the date of its composition, has 
been forgotten,* life-insurance is condemned as contrary to 


good morals, and as the source of infinite abuse ;+ and an or- 


dinance of Louis XIV expressly forbade it, resting the prohibi- 
tion on the maxim of the civil law. The same rule was 
adopted by the ordinances of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
Middleburg; and even the Napoléon Code of 1807, while omit- 





It was digested and prepared some centuries ago, by a person whose 
name is unknown, for the use of the merchants of Rouen. It was published 
by Cleirac, in 1671, in his collection entitled Les Us et Coutumes de la Mer,” 
but it was a production of much earlier date, and it contains decisive 
evidence that the law of insurance had become in the sixteenth century a 
regular science.’—Kent’s Commentaries. Vol. III, p. 346 


+ Le Guidon, ch. 16, art. 5 
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ting any express provision on the subject, uses phraseology 
which the commentators have almost unanimously interpreted 
as a prohibition; while Boulay Paty, especially, denounces 
insurances of human life as gambling contracts of the most 
pernicious kind.* So strong was the prejudice against this 
institution + in France, that it was not until 1820 that a roval 
ordinance established a company for the insurance of lives. 

The sentiment in England on the subject was much more 
sound and liberal; for as early as the beginning of the last 
century the Amicable Society was in full vigor and popu- 
laritv. In 1827, we are informed that there were in the 
United Kingdom forty-four life-insurance companies, which 
Kent describes as “all maintaining a zealous and dangerous 
competition.” + If the learned author considered this as a dan- 
gerously large number in the whole United Kingdom, what 
would he have thought of the state of things a half century 
later, when that number is perhaps exceeded by those doing 
business in the single State of New York! 

The fundamental principle of insurance—namely the union 
of numbers for the purpose of lightening the burden of losses 
falling on individuals, appears at an early period to have found 
an echo in the hearts of the English nation. Its first manifes- 
tation was in the guilds, which soon after the Norman con- 
quest became a favorite institution among the Anglo-Saxon 
population. Every freeman of fourteen years or upwards 
being required by the conquerors to find security to keep the 
peace, certain neighbors, composed of ten members, became 
bound to one another, either to produce any one of the number 


who should offend against the Norman law, or to make pecu- 
niary satisfaction for his offence. To do this, they raised a 


fund by contribution, which they placed in ene common stock. 
This was the origin of the guild, an institution which still 


Cours du Droit Com. U1. 366, 868, 496-506. 
+The general sentiment is expressed by an old writer in these words 
“Man is beyond all price. The life of man is not an object of trade, and it 
is odious for his death to become matter of mercantile speculation.’ 


t Kent’s Commentari Vol. IT, p. 369 
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exists in the immense trading associations of London, and con- 
tains practically the germ of modern mutual assuranee.* 

The advantages of this species of association became so 
manifest that, in process of time, similar guilds were formed 
for mutual protection for other purposes: such as St. Cathe- 
rine’s guild, which provided that * if any member suffered from 
fire, water, robbery or other cause, the guild should lend him 
a sum of money without interest;”’ and the Exeter, which 
stipulated that “when a member is to go abroad, each of his 


fellow-members shall contribute tive pence, and if any mem- 


ber’s house is burned, one penny.” 

It was not, however, until the reign of (Queen Anne that 
anything in the character of a modern life-insurance company 
Was established. A company had been started in the previous 
reign, but had proved an utter failure; and the Amicable was, 
as we have seen, the first to maintain itself in successful opéra- 
tion. Other forms of insurance had, however, been well 
known for many years previously. Marine insurance is recog- 
nized in the laws of Wisbury, promulgated in 1456. Casualty 
insurance had been in vogue ata period prior to the Reforma- 
tion, when parties, voing to the Continent on pilgrimages or 
for commercial ventures, would make arrangements with cer- 
tain home institutions to pay their ransom if taken prisoners, 
or the expense of their nursing and return home if delayed by 
accident or illness. The gambling spirit, which has always 
been the bane of insurance, proved, however, fatal to these 
institutions. Speculative travellers were accustomed, on de- 
parture, to place a sum of money in their hands, with the 
stipulation that it was to be forfeited if they were absent 
beyond the period of human life, and repaid three-fold in the 
event of their return. To the indignation excited by that class 
of speculators may be attributed much of the prejudice which 
so long existed against the principle of life-insurance. 

When the gambling insurance, which was so rife in the 
eighteenth century in England, had been suppressed, the bless- 
ings of the life-insurance system began to be strongly realized.+ 


+ At the instance of Pitt 
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So distinctly was it recognized by the government that, by 
special act,* such portions of every man’s income were 
exempted from taxation as were applied to the payment of 
premiums on life-policies. But the golden age of the institu- 
tion was not destined to last. The popularity and prosperity 
which it had attained proved too great a temptation to 
swindlers, and about thirty-five years since commenced the 
era of what might be justly styled “ bubble companies.” Many 
of these companies, like the Anglo-Bengalee, commemorated 
by Dickens in Murtin Chuzzlewit, were deliberate frauds, 
commenced with a fictitious capital and the recognized pur- 
pose of accumulating all the premiums possible and absconding 
with the proceeds. The West Middlesex swindle was origin- 
ated in 1836, by two scoundrels who drew from the public as 
much as £250,000 by the sale of annuities at thirty per cent. 
less than any other company, and by granting life-policies at 
similarly reduced rates. It was followed by the Sea-Fire-Life, 
the Reciprocal Life, the Hope Reversionary and Life, the An- 
nual Bonus, the European Full Pay Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, and many others of the same kind. Many of these were 
deliberate swindles ; the others were little better, starting with 
perhaps no intention to defraud, but with insufficient capital 
and a set of irresponsible directors, relying for success only on 
the management of the funds that they might take in from 
the public. An attempt was made to check the mischief done 
by these companies by the passage of an Act, in 1844, for the 
regulation of joint stock companies; but that act was so im- 
perfectly worded that it became the excuse for heavier frands 
than ever. Under its provisions commenced the system of 
amalgamations. Companies, becoming embarrassed, would re- 
insure their policy-holders in some other company, to which 
they would transfer their assets, and then plunge into bank- 
ruptcy. Many of these re-insurances would be in new com- 


panies, organized by members of the former for the express 


* “The magnitude of their transactions were only equalled or surpassed 


by their kindred institutions, banks; and the promptitude with which they 
met their engagements to everybody placed them high in public confidence. 
—Welford, p. 48 
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purpose of carrying out this fraudulent amalgamation. The 
Sea-Fire-Life, which was organized in 154%, was wound up in 
1550. Its actuary and clerk instituted a new company, which 
continued to get most of the assets of the extinct company 
into his hands. In the following vear the new company found 
it convenient to change its name, and shortly afterwards amal- 
gamated into a third. The actuary and clerk now divided 
their forces and transferred their spoil to new companies which 
they respectively organized ; and the process continued until 
nine new comp inies—al| equally irresponsible—had been estab- 


lished on the ruins of a single one. This same practice was 


repeated by other companies, until the very name of life-in- 
surance caine into as bad an odor as it is at present in our own 
community. + 

The evil was, however, eventually abated by the passage 
of the Limited Liability Act, which enabled parties to become 
stockholders in insurance Companies without risking more 
than the capital absolutely invested. This induced substan- 
tiad and responsible citizens to take part in the organization of 
Companies which had hitherto been left to a class of reckless 
adventurers. Life-insurance by slow degrees thus resumed its 
former status, and is now among the most beneficial institutions 
of the United Kingdom. 

The institution of Life-insurance in this country is of little 
more than fifty years’ growth. The first Life-insurance 
Company was incorporated in Massachusetts, in 1818; and 
Kent, in his Commentaries, published as late as 1526, speaks 
of the institution as “slowly but gradually attracting attention 
in our principal cities.”* We have still existing, in our own 
State, one company, “The New York Life-insurance and 
Trust.” whose existence dates back as far as 1830: and two 
others, the Mutual Life, and the New York Life—whose 
respective charters were issued in 1843 and 1845; but with 
these exceptions, none of our existing companies bears an earlier 
date than 1850. Even after this period, the growth of the 
system appears to have been very gradual for a number of 


IIT, p. 366 
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years. Of existing companies subsequently formed, four only 
hear an earlier date than the year 1860.* But if the number 
of companies were comparatively small, their character, at that 
time, ranked deservedly high. Developing under the advant- 
wes of its long English experience, the institution from the 
outset escaped many of the evils which the practice of specul- 
itive insurance had wrought in the mother country; and the 
wise principle of limited liability, adopted at an early period, 
if not from the very beginning, secured to the companies the 
best class of managers, and to the public the greatest security. 
The principles of American law, and the tendency of Ameri- 
can decisions were in general more favorable to the insured 
than in Great Britain; and the blessings of the institution 
were so generally recognized that, in the year 1860 alone, three 
new companies—the Germania, the Home and the Washington, 
sprang into existence. But the terrible civil war which for 
four years distracted our land, was destined to leave its impress 
nowhere more strongly than over this once beneficent and 
honored institution. Its first result was an apparent increase 
of prosperity. The risks of military service were daily adding 
thousands to the numbers demanding policies. The sudden 
increase of premiums brought immense accessions of wealth, 
while the losses which began to fall in were for a time compen- 
sated by the vast number of policies held by Southern parties, 
which were considered to have lapsed, and whose reserve fell 
into the available capital of the Companies. It is not surprising 
that with this accession of fortune the gambling spirit which 
is the bane of all war times, and which was demoralizing the 
entire country, should soon have been felt among the insurance 
companies. With so much surplus funds to invest, it was not 
easy to resist the temptation of employing them in some of the 
many schemes which were then rife for the rapid manufacture 
of fortunes. 

This temptation, if alluring to the stockholders of a com- 
pany, from the prospect of increased dividends, became in 
many instances, irresistible to directors, who saw a facile mode 

*The Manhattan, 1850; United States, 1850; Knickerbocker, 1853; 


Equitable, 1859. 
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of enriching themselves personally, by borrowing the funds of 
the company to invest for their individual benefit. Hence, to 
a great extent, arose the practice of * loans on stock collaterals.” 
which form so important an item in the assets of most modern 
companies. These collaterals were in most instances deposited 
by directors and stockholders as security for the fund which 
they borrowed for their own speculation. It is easy to imagine 
what feeble security was often accepted. Stocks and bonds of 
other companies, mortgages on property in remote States, loans 
on policies, and other securities of a kind to which no company 
would venture directly to invest, were accepted as collaterals 
for these loans to directors. Another practice, which grew up 
about the same time, was the loaning of money to directors on 
bond and mortgage, nominally at seven per cent. interest, but 
the interest on ‘which was allowed to remain unpaid, and 
merely returned in the statement of assets as “interest due 
and accrued.” In addition to this, enormous sums were paid 
as salaries to ofticers and directors, and squandered in the erec- 
tion of palatial structures for the business of the companies 
themselves. The funds which were -intended for the pro- 
tection of policy-holders necessarily diminished under this 
system of management, and were still more imperilled. 
When the increased number of deaths occasioned by the war 


began to cause policy after policy to fall due, and eventually, 


when the return of peace brought back the Southern policy- 


holders to assert their claims to continue their former policies, 
which the companies had generally seen fit to consider as 
lapsed, under these circumstances the companies found it ex- 
pecient to resist the payment of policies as they fell due, 
whenever a tolerably plausible excuse could be found for so 
doing; and the institution was accordingly degraded by inces- 
sant litigation of claims of whose justice there was not the 
slightest doubt, but which were disputed on technical grounds 
of so slighta character as to incur the reprobation of the judges 
themselves. In short, life-insurance, instead of a benevolent, 
had become to a great extent an oppressive institution. Nor 
were the oppressions of the companies contined to their policy- 
holders. These were, of course, the first sufferers. Widows, 
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with narrow means and little knowledge of business, were 
terrified by masses of technical objections with which they 
were confronted, by charges against the memories of their 
deceased husbands, which they had never suspected ; by the 
prospect of a long and expensive litigation which they had not 
the means to sustain, and of an offensive scrutiny into all the 
details of their married life, which they had not the courage 
to confront; and were, accordingly, induced to compromise 
their claims for a sum comparatively trifling, which, perhaps, 
did not suffice even to repay the premiums originally expended. 
But the principle of oppression extended to other parties. It 
was originally the boast of the companies that they never 
loaned money on property less than twice the value of the sum 
loaned ; and that they never exacted any bonus or usurious 
discount for making such loans. This had been undoubtedly 
their practice at first; but when stimulated at once by the 
greed of money and the pressure of unexpected claimants, 
both these principles were practically abandoned. If bonuses 
were not demanded by the companies themselves, they were 
boldly exacted by their agents, who acted as brokers for them, 
and who, moreover, assumed to make it a condition that 
the party applying for the loan should insure his life in 
the company to a considerable amount. Of the severity with 
which these mortgage debtors and policy-holders were treated, 
the reports of the last few years literally swarm with examples. 

As the real or apparent wealth of insurance companies 
was conspicuously increased during this phase of their history, 
it is not surprising that crowds of new companies should 
have entered the lists, and that the period between the 
years 1860 and 1870 should have witnessed the rise of a 
larger number than in previous times. Now commenced the era 
of what might be called our Bubble companies —companies 
which, with an insufficient capital to start upon, managed by 
various indirect means to raise an apparent fund sufficient to 
entitle them to a certificate of incorporation, and then under- 
took their business, trusting merely to the profits which they 
could realize from annual premiums, securing ample profits to 
their directors and ofticers by enormous salaries, and to their 
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stockholders by regular dividends, but leaving their policy- 


holders with little resource beyond the amount which they 
were required to deposit with the insurance department for 
their security; while they amused them with manufactured 
reports in which really worthless assets were made to appear 
of value. In too many instances deliberate perjury was 
committed by swearing to the possession of valuable assets, 
which in fact had no existence whatever. The manner in 
which these companies provided their capital varied. Some of 
them took mortgages on the property of the incorporators, 
with a secret agreement that no interest should be collected on 
them, and that they should be exchanged for other securities 
whenever the owners so desired. Of course the mortgagors 
took care to relieve themselves, in a short period, by borrowing 
from the company on collateral security and then paying off 
the mortgages. Others put in bonds and other securities, the 
property of individual stockholders borrowed for the oceasion, 
or purchased with borrowed money, which they were after- 
wards sold to repay. ' Of course at the outset it was necessary 
for every Company to have some genuine securities among its 
capital; but it was not necessary to retain these very long. 
Allthat was required by the demands of an unsuspicious public 
was that the reports annually returned should present a sufti- 
ciently large apparent surplus of assets over liabilities. This 
was easily effected. There was first the steadily increasing 
item of “interest due and accrued,” which, meaning generally 
interest on the stockholders’ mortgages and collateral loans, 
which was never intended to be collected, became in time an 
asset of such magnitude as to represent thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands, in some instances, millions. There was 
again the item of “premium notes and loans,” which were 
notes taken in part payment of premiums with the understand- 
ing that they were to be paid out of the share of the profits 
to which the policy-holder was entitled, and in no other man- 
ner. There were “ uncollected and deferred premiums,” a 
simple debt of which the collection was necessarily problem- 
atical, but which were returned as an asset, sometimes to a 


disproportionately large amount. There was “cash in bank 
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and office,” which was not unfrequently borrowed for the pur- 
pose of swelling the reported amount, and withdrawn by the 
officer, or director loaning it, immediately afterward. It will 
be easily seen how a large apparent return could be rendered 
yearly by this means by companies who had not really suft- 
cient fund to meet these liabilities, but which, on the strength 
of these returns, declared their semi-annual dividends as regu- 
larly as the more solvent companies. But recent develop- 
ments have shown that many of these companies did not hesi- 
tate to resort to actual perjury as well as fraud ; swearing to the 
existence of assets which were entirely imaginary, or which 
amounted to only a fraction of the sum sworn to; and issuing 
what were called “ conditional certificates,” or certificates of 
portions of alleged profits and savings which had no real exist- 
ence. These certificates were redeemed with capital stock of 
an additional issue which had been purchased by the directors. 
The eash paid for this capital stock was invested in the pur- 
chase of stocks and bonds, which figured conspicuously in the 
annual report; and immediately after the rendition of this 
report the stocks and bonds were sold, the proceeds applied to 
redeeming the conditional certificates in the hands of the 
directors, and the conditional certificates themselves returned 
as so much cash in the future annual reports. 

Another mode in which life companies at the time greatly 
enhanced their temporary prosperity, but which proved no 
slight source of their ultimate unpopularity, was the unprin- 
cipled conduct of their agents. These men having a direct 
interest in the amount of insurance which they could effect, 
and none whatever in its eventual result, resorted to every 
imaginable device to obtain insurances in their respective com- 
panies. They represented life-insurance as an investment in 
which they made the policy-holder believe that he would de- 
rive large pecuniary returns from his interest in the profits of 
the concern. They put down answers to the questions pro- 
pounded entirely different from those actually given by the 
applicant, and which if correctly taken down might have 
induced the company to refuse his application. In this man- 
ner many insurances were effected which were practically 
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a fraud both on the company and the insured ; resulting even- 
tually in protracted litigations, general disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. 


It is evident that this state of things could not endure very 


long. During the period of fictitious prosperity which pre- 


vailed throughout the country for some vear's after the war, 
while the gambling mania ran high and speculations were car- 
ried on with an insane confidence, all the companies continued 
to flourish and to receive ample premiums and pay out more 
dividends than losses. But with the panic of 1873 came a 
check from which warning might have been taken. Policies 
began to lapse and premiums to diminish. Not a few com- 
panies failed, and a spirit of mistrust began to replace the 
former blind contidence. But the only lesson which many of 
these companies derived was the necessity of protecting them- 
selves from the consequences of the failures which they already 
saw to be inevitable. There were still in the hands of every 
colpany some securities of sufficient value to protect the mas- 
terspirits from personal loss. These must be secured at all risks. 
Some were accordingly transferred to individual directors 
others to outside companies, existing in other States, under 
the guise of re-insurance. Others were protected by a process 
of amalgamation, by which some companies should gradually 
merge their existence into others until the assets of both should 
be so blended as to be indistinguishable. Some of their pro- 
ceedings, strange as it may appear, were undoubtedly taken in 
good faith in the hope of protecting the holders of policies ; 
but of the majority of them, we do not speak too harshly 
when we stigmatize them as deliberate frauds. 

The mistrust created by the catastrophes which had be- 
fallen many companies, the names of which we may not repeat 
in these pages, not unnaturally aroused a desire, on the part 
of policy-holders, to investigate the condition of other compa- 
nies in which they might be interested; but in almost all 
instances, the effort encountered resolute opposition. In the 
meanwhile, various devices were resorted to by companies 
more or less conscious of rottenness, to avoid the unpleasant 


results which had befallen their contemporaries. Some sought 
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refuge in amalgamation, or, at least, in re-insurance in other 
companies ; a device which had been already attempted by 
the Continental, a large portion of whose assets had thus 
been transferred into the hands of the New Jersey Mutual. 
This company had already a history of its own. In 1875 it 
had, under very peculiar circumstances, absorbed the Hope 
Mutual, which, only a few months previously, had itself swal- 
lowed up the Craftmen’s. It had re-insured the policies of the 
Hercules and the Commonwealth, and had finally acquired a 
considerable number both of the policies and the assets of the 
Continental. The New Jersey Mutual was, in fact, substan- 
tially built up onthe ruins of virtually insolvent companies, 
whose policies it had acquired without the necessary “ reserve ” 
to render them safe, and could accordingly effect the contem- 
plated profit on the transferred assets, only by substituting an 
inferior quality of insurance, as in the case of the Continental, 
to which it is said to have issued in exchange almost valueless 
twenty-year-term policies. Feeling itself the object ot suspi- 
cion, its president, Mr. Stedwell, appeared before the public 
with a defiant circular in which he announced that the pecu- 
niary condition of the company was excellent, its assets first- 
class, and its surplus large; that the company was rapidly 
increasing its business in a legitimate way, issuing over five 
thousand new policies annually; that any statement that the 
company was interested in any manner in the Continental 
Life, or in the stock of the Continental Life, or was endeavor- 
ing to save anything for the stockholders of this company was 
false; and finally, that the company expected to increase its 
business, to increase its assets, to increase its income, to 
increase its surplus, and by so doing, to protect many 
unfortunate policy-holders. And yet, in little more than 
a month after the issuing of this circular the New Jersey 
Mutual was avowedly bankrupt, and of the $315,000.00 secu- 
rities of the Continental that were in its hands, only $102,000.00 
were recovered back by the Receiver. But the worst part of 
the whole business, as regards the New Jersey Mutual was, 
that only about a month previously to its collapse, it had trans- 
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ferred nearly the whole of its securities to the National Capitol 
Life, of Washington. 

The history of this company and its allies exceeds in curi- 
osity anything in the records of American Life-insurance, and 
is not surpassed by any of the most notable British experiences. 
It originally came into existence under a charter granted by 
Congress, with little more than a nominal capital. Its original 
career was of the briefest; the few policy-holders which it pos- 
sessed having been, at an early stage, turned over to a Penn- 
sylvania company ; and the National Capitol became practically 
defunct, although, unfortunately, it continued to have a legal 
existence. In this condition it remained until a few years 
ago, when its charter attracted the attention of one who may 
in a certain sense be called, if not exactly the hero, at least the 


Turpin of life-insurance. Our readers may recall the excite- 


ment created, a year or two ago, by the investigations into the 
affairs of the American National Life and Trust Company at 
New Haven. This investigation possessed an especial interest 
for policy-holders in this State, from the fact that the com- 
pany, under the guise of re-insurance, had absorbed the bulk 
of the assets of a defunct New York Company, the National 
Life; and was even then eadeavoring, by vigorous litigation, to 
obtain possession of the hundred thousand dollars deposited by 
it at Albany, and which was very properly retained for the 
security of the National policy-holders. The disclosures made 
on this investigation were remarkable, even among the many 
remarkable disclosures which the history of Life-insurance has 
to record. It appears that the guarantee capital of S100,000,00 
which was sworn to be paid up in cash, had been really paid 
by crediting the subscribers With $25,000.00 previous dividends 
to which they were not entitled, and taking from them securi- 
ties for the balance, under an express contract that the same 
should be returned to their owners at the expiration of three 
vears, in any event. The land and building belonging to the 
company were valued, in the sworn statement, at $350,000.00 ; 
but as the books showed an expenditure of $258,000.00 only, 
the directors undertook to add the following items to make up 
the amount: * Loss of interest in construction of building, 
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$21,618.22; builder’s risk and insurance paid, while we went 
without and make a charge as we assumed it, $28.0 10.00: one, 
ground rent, $2,000.00; balance of architectural drawings and 
services, $8,982.65; expenditures which came in after that, 
$15,000.00 ; contractors’ risk, we be ing ourselves contractors, 


estimated that a contractor would charge us on a special out- 


oy 


There 
were agency balances nearly worthless, Brighton bonds with 
accrued interest, which had been accruing for four years, and 


lay of $258,733.00, and that would be $25,000.00.’ 


seemed likely to accrue forever ; subscribers’ capital which had 
never been paid, and a large portion of which had never been 
subscribed ; uncollected premiums which there appeared little 
prospect of collecting, and accrued interest. Then there was 
rent paid by the company to itself; furniture valued at twelve 
thousand dollars.(!) But with all this peculiar figuration, the 
assets of the company could not be made to appear equal to the 
amount of its liabilities; and yet by skillful manipulation the 
president succeeded in making them seem equal to two-thirds 
of the liabilities which, under Connecticut law, was sufficient to 
save it from dissolution; and when the genuineness of his 
estimates was called in question, replied totidem verbis: “ By 
G—! if it is not true, it is the way life-insurance assets and 
liabilities are calculated, anyhow !” 

Although suecessful in its resistance to legal proceedings, the 
American National Life and Trust could not escape the indirect 
consequences of the exposure involved therein. Its policies in 
force rapidly diminished, it is said, to the extent of two millions 
of dollars. Under these circumstances it is said, though we 
cannot vouch for the report with certainty, that some of the 
otticers availed themselves of the litigation to compromise with 
representatives of deceased policy-holders, and make money in 
that way, and even to purchase, at a reduced figure,* the inter- 
ests of policy-holders in the New York National Life, who had 
the first claim as preferred creditcrs to the hundred thousand 
dollars held by the New York Insurance Department. 


This was the position of the company when its president 


* In some instances for thirty cents on the dollar 
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cast his eyes on the cataleptic National Capitol Life, of Wash- 
ington. It did not take him long to re-organize it under its 
old charter, and to transfer to it all that remained of the 
American National Lifeand Trust ; the American Life (its first 
victim) and the New York National. Thus grew into new life 
the company which, without a cent of deposit in any of the 
departments, with few policy-holders save those which it had 
absorbed by a system very like intimidation from other com- 
panies, and boldly denying its obligation to make any statement 
of its condition, on the ground that it acted under a special 
charter from Congress, quietly pocketed the assets of the New 
Jersey Mutual, and detiantly asserted, through the mouth of 
its president, “ I have the assets, and nobody can touch them!” 

Would that we were at the end of this melancholy history ! 
but the practice of amalgamation—or as it is more properly 
called—wrecking, is still going on in a manner subversive 
of all rights of policy-holders or other parties interested. 
We have the testimony of an eminent Massachusetts au- 


thority, that in four years the policy-holders of thirty life 


insurance companies doing business in that State have been 
made the victims of amalgamation, and that of the reserves 
held by them for the policy holders, not less than f¢ie/ve mi/- 
lions of dollars have been forfeited to the use and emolument 
of the amalgamators themselves and their paid otticers.* In 
our own State, we see the directors of the United States Life 
charged with conspiracy to destroy its own business by creating 
distrust in the mind of the policy-holders, and inducing them 
to surrender their policies for an insignificant part of their 
value, in order to transfer the business, assets and property to 
a company in Boston, under the management of its former 
president ; and connected with this is the imputation (true or 
false) of a hideous revenge sought to be taken on a party who 
has ventured to bring suit against it. We see the Universal 
accused of an enormous wrecking scheme (with which the 
Charter Oak is implied to have some mysterious connection) 
for swallowing up the North America and the Guardian, 

*Speech of Mr. Clark, delivered before a meeting of the John Hancock 
Life, in February, 1875. 
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which had themselves respectively absorbed, one the Govern- 
sment Security and the Standard, the other the Widows’ and 
Orphans, the Reserve Mutual and the New York State Life. 
In all these proceedings, the method of the imputed conspiracy 
is the same—deliberately to extinguish the credit of the com- 
pany to be absorbed, with the connivance of its own officers, 
and having induced the policy-holders to part with their poli- 
cies at a sacrifice, to transfer the assets to the new company 
and issue new policies, thus releasing large portions of the 
reserve which find their way into the pockets of the stock- 
holders, in the shape of dividends, and of the officers’ in the 
shape of salaries. 

The extent to which the property of policy-holders has 
been squandered in salaries to officials, has of late been re- 
vealed in the investigations instituted by the legislature; and 
the result is simply astounding. The Equitable which sternly 
refused to pay attention to the reasonable requests of its policy- 
holders for an investigation of its affairs, now that it is obliged to 
disclose the truth, appears to have paid $320,691.18 during the 
past year in “salaries, law expenses, postage and exchanges.” 
The salary of its President, alone, was 337,000.00, with a bonus 
of $50,000.00; that of its Vice-President, $22,000.00; of the 
Actuary, $20,000.00 and of its Secretary, $16,000.00, Seven- 
teen book-keepers divided among themselves a salary of S41,- 
000.00; and twenty-five clerks a salary of $51,000.00, The 
Cashiers received $36,000.00, including travelling expenses, the 
Medical Department $47,000.00, and the Attorney S29,000.00, 
These amounts it should be remembered were for one year’s 
services; and that, a year in which the average of salaries 
throughout the country has been materially reduced. The 


President admitted that at a time when his nominal salary was 


only $1,500.00, he received, with allowances, over $20,000,00 ; 
and that he had altogether received allowances making, with his 
salary, an aggregate of over $498,000.00, The Mutual paid its 
President $30,000.00, and divided an equal amount between 
two Vice-Presidents, and amony other officers $285,000.00. 
The New York paid its President $25,000.00, with a 


bonus of twenty-five per cent., and the salaries of the Vice- 
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President and Actuary were virtually the same. These are 
three companies who have appeared most conspicuously in re- 
sistance to claims of policy-holders, and in oppression of mort- 
gage debtors. They are the leading members of the Chamber 
of Life Insurance, an association as to whose objects the mem- 
bers are generally very reticent in their statements, but whose 
business its own -Secretary explained to be “to watch legisla- 
tion, and if possible, prevent obnoxious legislation.” The 
Chamber is well supplied with funds raised by assessment on 
the companies; but where the money goes, the president of 
the New York Life admitted frankly that he did not know; 
adding “he generally believes that it is well expended.” What 
the Chamber considered * obnoxious legislation,” there was 
no effort to explain. It certainly did not mean such legisla- 
lation as was recently attempted at Albany, to prohibit stock- 
holders or policy-holders from bringing suit against life com- 
panies, and to place all such actions under the exclusive con- 
trol of the Attorney General; in other words, to submit the 
whole interests of stockholders and policy-holders to the keep- 
ing of one man, and to the chances of one man’s integrity and 
competency—ex posed, as it would necessarily be, to enormous 
temptations from companies controlling millions, and ready to 
spend any amount for their own protection. This species of 
legislation it may also be intended to “ control,’ but not on 
account of its “ obnoxious” qualities. 

In April of the present year, the World Mutual became 
the subject of proceedings in bankruptcy; and this was 
shortly followed by the collapse, perhaps the most discre- 
ditable of all that we have yet recorded, of the American 


Popular. The record of this Company had never been par- 


ticularly favorable. For at least two years, it had, on its own 
showing, been doing business with an impaired capital, a stock 
of assets consisting chietly of such items as “loans on stock 
collaterals,” “premium notes and loans,” * cash in office and 
bank,” and * deferred and unpaid premiums,” and the destine- 
tion of having resisted thrice the amount of claims and losses 
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that it paid.* During this period it was known principally 
by its advertisements, its “hard pan method,” its new system 
of calculations, and its general blatant self-puffery, sufficient to 
stamp it as a quack in the eyes of all men of experience. But 
its very quackery seemed to some minds a guarantee for its 
honesty. Few accurate observers were much surprised by its 
failure; but all were astonished at the developments involved, 
which proved the Company to have been, in the terse language 
of Superintendent Smyth, ‘a deliberate swindle.” Instead of 
$588,702.58 as sworn to, its assets amounted to only $285,625.37, 
or less than half the amount; and even these were so far 
from genuine that it was shown that the Company were ac- 
customed before making their annual statement, to transfer to 
directors certain worthless accounts, and receive in exchange 
therefor, mortgages which it re-transferred shortly after the 
statement was made and filed. Of its collateral loans $25,800.00 
were on a purely bogus transaction, no money having been 
loaned and no collaterals assigned. Even of the “ premium 
notes,” less than one-half were available, and of the “ cash in 
bank,” only one-fourth, the balance being represented by the 
“conditional certificates,” which we have already described. 
Of the policies representing “ uncollected and deferred pre- 
miums,” all but three were never issued. These are but a few 
specimens of the misrepresentations of what may well be des- 
cribed as the greatest “ Bubble Company” ever known in the 
State, and which the superintendent did not hesitate to make 
the subject of a special application to the Attorney General, 
calling his attention particularly to it “hoping that if the ofti- 
cers of this institution have rendered themselves liable to 
prosecution, he will, if he can, in the course of his duty, cause 
such proceedings to be adopted, as will bring them to suffer 
such punishment as they appear to have so richly deserved.” 

The lesson to be derived from this gloomy record of the 
history of American Life-insurance, is not, as some superficial 
readers may suppose, to the effect that the system of Life-in- 


surance is, itself to be esteemed a failure. That it has practi- 


*See report of January 1, 1876. “ Loans and Claims adjusted and re- 


adjusted $5,000.00. Losses and Claims resisted $15,000.00.” 
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cally proved something of the kind of late years is not to be 
denied ; but he must be a short-sighted observer who does not 
perceive that a system which has endured so long and through 
such an atmosphere of corruption must possess a principle of 
vitality only accorded to institutions of genuine worth. In 
fact, it is impossible to over-estimate the value of life-insur- 
ance when properly regulated; a system which enables the 
laborer, the artisan, and the man of any occupation who is de- 
pendent for his daily bread on his daily earnings, to make 
provision by moderate annual payments for the comfortable 
maintenance of the helpless family who may at any moment 
be left by his death without other resource. If in so many 
instances it has failed to answer its purpose, the fault must be 
found elsewhere than in the radical character of the system ; 
and it is the secret of this failure that we now propose to in- 
vestigate. 

A very brief survey of the history of Life-insurance, both 
in this country and in Great Britain, will show that at all 
times the great danger to which the system was exposed, has 
heen the tendency to speculation. The haste to grow rich, the 
temptation inseparable from the possession of vast funds con- 
nected with a very limited responsibility, and especially the 
idea that insurance was to be considered only a business like 
that of the merchant or the stock-broker, has been, and will at 
all times prove the bane of the whole system, until it is thor- 
oughly realized that insurance is a sacred trust—as sacred as 
that of the trustee of any benevolent or charitable institution. 
In fact, there are few institutions in which the interests in- 
trusted are so vast, the benefit purchased at so great a sacri- 
tice, and the evils resulting from a breach of trust so wide- 
spreading and fatal. For what is the real principle of Life- 
insurance 4 It is as if the members of a colony, feeling their 
inability to provide for their families in case of sudden death, 
should agree to contribute annually from their earnings a con- 
tingent fund which should remain untouched during their 
lives, but be devoted to the support of the widows and orphans 
of those who were taken away. We can imagine the sacred 


character which such a fund would possess in the eyes of all 
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the contributors, only to be intrusted to meinbers of the strict- 
est integrity and prudence, and even under those circumstan- 
ces to be clasely watched by every individual who had any in- 
terest engaged. but such a fund would necessarily require 
time to accumulate, and in the meanwhile, families might be 
left dependent on its assistance before a sufficient amount was 
obtained to be of essential service. This difticulty could only 
be met by certain individuals agreeing to advance a Capital 
Fund, to be held in reserve for these emergencies, to be man- 
aged by chosen men of their own numbers, and invested in 
such manner as would be for the advantage of the fund ; while 
for their own remuneration they would accept such proportion 
of the profits as might remain after providing faithfully for 
all the contingencies for which the fund was designed. In 
this arrangement we see the position of the stockholders and 
directors, and so long as the community was limited, the in- 
terests of all the members combined in a single fund, and every 
manager directly responsible to the whole association, we can 
see how rigidly they would be kept to a strict account, how 
impossible would be any diversion of the funds, and how care- 
fully the rights of all interested would be protected. But in 
vast communities, such as London and New York, this general 
close surveillance becomes difficult if not impossible. Rival 
companies will arise—opportunities for personal aggrandize- 
ment will suggest selfish considerations—and the strictness of 
principle must become weaker as the means of detection and 
investigation diminish. 

It is too much to expect that human nature will in future 
ages be more proof than at present against the temptations 
which in all periods must arise in connection with every insti- 
tution of this nature. There is but one remedy—wise and 
careful legislation ; legislation which, recognizing the tempta- 
tions which must always beset the management of insurance 
companies, shall provide for their prevention. This can only 
be done by a system which shall check every evil at the out- 
set; which shall subject every report to the investigation of 
experienced accountants unconnected with any individual com- 


pany; which shall regulate the amount of its outlay, and the 
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character of its investments; and which shall limit its opera- 
tions to such a field as shall retain it within the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of its own State. If amalgamation or re-insurance 
be allowed, let it at least be contined to companies within the 
State, so that no property of an insurance company can be se- 
cretly conveyed beyond the jurisdiction of its own State. 
Above all, let it be remembered that the secret of permanent 
success rests in the confidence of the people, and, that unless 
that confidence is secured, the utter extinction of the institu- 
tion can be but a question of time. This public contidence 
has been rudely shaken; and if it is to be restored, it can be 
only by the conviction that such frauds as we have recently 
witnessed will hereafter become impossible. It is in the 
power of our legislature to give us once more this security ; 
and on the proper exercise of this power must depend the fu- 
ture of Life-insurance in this country. Will the effort be 


made / 
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Arr. VI.—1. Manual of Political Ethics. By Francis Lir- 
BER, LL.D. 2 Volumes. 2d Fdition Pevised. By 
Turopore D. Wootsey, LL. D. Philadelphia. 1875. 


- 


2. Dela Démocratie en Amérique. Par Aexis pE Toc- 


QUEVILLE. 3 Tomes. Paris. 1878. 


3. De U Esprit des Lois, Par M. Monresaciev. Cuvres 
complete & de Mont syne i. Paris. LS+6. 


As we turn over the pages of history and trace in the re- 
cord of events the slow development of society, the fact becomes 
clearly manifest that the progress of civilization has been 
over wild and thorny wastes, accompanied with sweat and 
tears, weariness, pain and sorrow, and at a fearful cost of 
blood and treasure. At every step in its broken and devious 
course have the toiling masses had to struggle against oppres- 
sion and injustice; ignorant rulers and strong self-seeking 
tyrants; divinely appointed despots and usurping demagogues. 
Freedom has been the condition of the few who were willing 
to die for it ; the rest of mankind have been slaves. 

Of this phase of social life we make no complaint ; for he 
who is not willing to die in defense of freedom, which is a 
struggle for manhood, is unworthy of it. The struggle to 
which we refer has been, not with material nature—clods and 
stones; not with the physical elements, frosts, earthquakes and 
storms; not between capital and labor even, as some would 
have us believe; but between the rulers and the ruled; be- 
tween the privileged few and the unprivileged many ; between 
the strong on the one hand and the weak on the other. It has 
been a mental conflict between members of the same species, 
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brothers of the same lineage—children of the same Father; 
and in the end the strongest, rarely the fittest, has survived. 

The founders of the Government of the United States 
were exceedingly zealous of the rights of the few, and enter- 
tained no little concern lest the rule of the majority should 
prove oppressive to the minority. But they might well have 
spared the pains they took to create barriers against so un- 
likely a contingency ; for the history of all governments points 
clearly to the fact that the few rule and that the many are 
slaves in fact, if not in name. And it must be so until equali- 
ty isa fixed condition among citizens of the same State, and 
justice becomes the established order of the body politic. 

There is no phenomenon in all history more strange, and 
in sume respects more melancholy, than the warfare of man 
with man in his struggle for place and power. The course of 
physical nature generally is marked by hardship and cruelty 
at best. Vegetation seems to need the opposing foree of 
gravity and the withering touch of the sunbeam; and animal 
life, the buffets of opposition and the blasts of apparent ill- 
fortune to develop symmetry of form and firmness of fibre. 
So, likewise, all nature is supported and her processes carried 
on by a system of antagonisms. One species of animals de- 
vour another, usually an inferior species; and certain other 
species prey on each other ; but it remains for him who boasts, 
with questionable propriety, of a lineage superior to that of 
other animals, to live at the expense of his own species, and 
at the same time indulge a degree of cruelty toward it, limited 
only by his genius to devise and enforce instruments and 
means of torture. 

But amid all this antagonism, the war of classes and the 
clash of interests, is discovered a propheey, not of * harmony 
not understood,” but of an improved order of things, from bar- 
barism to civilization—through darkness to light—in which 
Justice shall meet out to every man his due. It is for 


this purpose that governments are instituted among men. 


And if they have any other just and proper mission on earth 
it is difficult to discern what it is. 
* The greatest question in the world,” most truly says the 
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clever authoress of /elix Holt “is how to give every man a man’s 
share in what goes on in life.” The question has been asked 
and answered several times in the history of the world, but it 
returns to us for a new solution with each new political de- 
cade. That condition of society in which every man has his 
proper place and fulfills his proper destiny, comprehends the 
perfection of government. It is embodied in Plato’s Ideal 
Republic, and was exemplified in the government of some of 
the democratic cities of ancient Greece, notably Athens before 
her corruption and decline. If it has ever been attained in 
equal perfection by any considerable city, community or State, 
since the decline of Grecian civilization, we cannot recall the 
instance. 

The dominant passion of uncivilized man impels society in 
a direction quite the reverse of this. If there is in mankind, or 
in an organic community, a principle, or impulse, which causes 
them to struggle toward the attainment of this ideal condition, 
there is also in them an inclination or passion of exceeding 
tenacity toward a counter attainment—the prevention of a man 
having a man’sshare in what goes on in life. The wisest states- 
tnanship—let us say, rather, the unwisest—has been generally ex- 
ercised to secure privileges for the few at the expense of the 
many. This fact is so common in the best governed commu- 
nities of modern times, that it can hardly be called anomalous. 
And it does not speak well for our civilization. It is a relic of 
barbarism. The rivalry between alien classes and adverse 
interests; the pride of birth and fortune; the vanity of posi- 
tion and authority ; the love of gain and glory—even among 
those who subscribe to the doctrine of mutual kinship through 
Adam and the formula of brotherly love—all contribute to 
perpetuate a struggle in which the few succeed in enslaving 
the many; compelling them to accept conditions of being 
say rather of dying—which cannot but render them more and 
more unfitted to perform a man’s share in what goes on in 
life. Such is the aspect of society to-day in both Europe and 
America. The social status which the decadence of Feudal- 
ism left in Europe is vigilantly sought by the ruling caste to 
be maintained ; while in America the advantages which accrue 
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to hereditary or-acquired wealth are as vigilantly sought by 

the dominant class to be perpetuated indefinitely. 

Mr. Wm. R. Gregg, in a chapter in Enigmas of Life, de- 
precates the growing influence of the masses in political life, 
and dolefully declares that if they ever come to the surface 
“and bear sway permanently,” the day of his “ cherished 
vision must indeed be distant.” 


* But I dont believe,” he continues,” the tendency to be so irre- 
sistible as is fancied. Lam not sure that it may not contain within 
it the seeds of a counteracting and correcting agency. * * * 
\s long as property is safe and its rights respected, the legitimate 
and inevitable influence it must ever wield, directly, and through 
the accessories which belong to it (of whi h wealth and superior 
knowledge, refinement and intelligenc e, are the prin ipals), is so 
enormous that we cannot doubt its winning an easy victory in 
any struggle, and even warding off the near approach of any such 
struggle, provided only the holders of property hang together and 
recognize in time the danger of division in their ranks ; and there is 
surely sagacity and foresight enough to create close union among 
all possesstonal classes at the first serious menace to the security 
and sacredness of property. This is the first safeguard we have 
to trust to.”’ * 


We should be sorry to believe that our author magnifies 
the force of the tendency to which he refers, though he evi- 
dently does exagerate the danger to come of it. It is no little 
surprise to us, however, that so accurate an observer of public 


events in England and America, as he, should put so much 


contidence in the union of the property class, or in the desira- 
bleness of such union, under the status of property interests 
as it exists in England. “ When rogues fall ont honest folks 
get their due.” It is a wise circumstance that dissension is 
not contined to the poor and foolish, but that it is likewise an 
infirmity shared with them by the wise and wealthy. The 
rights of man—mankind—which are likely to be promoted 
thereby, are more sacred in the eve of divine wisdom, we are 
happy to believe, than the rights of property, or of those of an 
exclusive caste. Besides, it is an error to presume that the 
rights of property can be dissociated or in any wise separated 


from the rights of the masses. But the spectacle of maintain- 


Vide, p. 66, et seg. The italics are his. 
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ing by political cunning, rights obtained by military force, or 
civil prowess, is by no means an edifying one. 

The most fundamental right of all is the right to life. In 
this right are included all the privileges and advantages that 
make life desirable or worth living—of value to itself or 
an honor to its Maker. And to permit a human being to 
exist and withhold from him the means to turn that existence 
to good account in the divine economy, is a crime too heinous 
for us to venture to characterize in language it deserves. And 
when we reflect upon the frequeney with which that crime is 
perpetrated in the very heart of Christendom, we cannot but 
sympathize with the atheistical sentiment of the fool referred 
to by the Psalmist, who said in his heart * There is no God 
for the power that dominates society and shapes its course 
to-day is a greed-god, of such stalwart proportions as to natu- 
rally excite skepticism of the existence of that all-powerful, 
benignant Father whom good people instinctively believe in 
and contidingly worship. 

Intinite greed! The Colossus of self, incarnated! Yes, 
that is the power that assails the rights of humanity, and, like 
a sponge on a rock, sucks and saps and appropriates the life 
of things, regardless of interests not its own! Who can 
live in contact with its wonderful absorbing powers, endowed 
not with equal powers of absorption? Having taken forcible 
possession of the earth and everything of value therein, it 
ignores the claims of friend and foe, kindred and alien, neigh- 
bor and stranger alike; places humanity under tribute ; dic- 
tates terms and conditions to industry; and prescribes jails 
and poor-houses, charity and prisons, indiscriminately, to those 
who accept and to those who reject its proceedings—to those 
who work on its terms, and to those who do not; for honest 
industry, under the conditions imposed by this greed-god, is 
no protection against pauperism, even if its victims do happily 
escape the penitentiary.* 

We are credibly informed that a trusted clerk, for fifty years in the ser- 


vice of the Astors of New York, now an old man, is a pauper to the estate 
f the late Mr. Wm. B. Astor. 


ient testimony to his honesty, fidelity and frugality. Yet the savings 


That he retained his position so long is suf- 


from his wages were inadequate to preserve him from want and dependence 


in his old age. We modestly suggest that the wages were deficient. 
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Now, it is obvious that a condition of society which en- 
courages the vrowth of monopolies and privileged classes, or 
which permits their existence, is grossly abnormal. Such a 
condition of society exists to-day. The rights of the masses 
are continually encroached upon; the masses themselves are 
kept under ban. Capital, the product of the masses, has be- 
come an instrument to assail them—the real producers of it— 
with deadly effect ; labor is despoiled of its just reward; and 
the laborer rendered by it not unfrequently unworthy of his 
hire. 

Christianity was wont to exalt poverty to the rank of a vir- 
tue, and to decry wealth as a grave peril to the future welfare 
of its possessor. But the Christian sentiment on this subject 
has Wisely chanved somewhat—at least, the example, if not the 
precept. It is manifestly absurd to deride that which furnishes 
the wherewith to keep soul and body together, and provides 
that without which life would not be worth the living. Wealth 
gives luxury and the means of wsthetic culture ; the want of 
it causes penury, privation and wretchedness. And for this 
reason, fair play in the struggle of life is indispensable to moral 
progress, if not to political order. It is not too much to say 
that upon the proper adjustment of equivalents in the business 
relations of human beings, so that every man has what he 
earns and gives an equivalent for what he takes, hangs for the 
mass of mankind the issues of freedom or slavery, serfdom or 
proprietorship, political subjection or independence ; and in 
the scale of social value, individual consequence or incon- 
sequence ; for in the civilization of the nineteenth century in 
the Western world, the social influence of a man is determined 
in no small degree by his bank account, the loans he has out 
on call,and the amount of gold-paying bonds or paid-up 
stocks he has in his safe. Say what we may in praise of the 
* best government the sun ever shone upon,” the freedom of 
the press, or the personal liberty of the citizen in America, 
this is the unfortunate aspect of political affairs to-day. And 
soit is that the problem of civilization for the masses ever 


presents itself, whatever form of government prevails. 


[t is impossible for any individual of average intelligence 
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to be oblivious of the increasing tendency in Christendom 
to social distinctions and inequality ; alienation of interests ; 
the formation of rings, unions, monopolies, &c., all of which 
is inconsistent with a good government. Much of this is 
necessary to protect labor from the oppression of capital, 
and to secure the weak against the encroachments of the 
strong, and the strong from trespass on each other. By 
these means the poverty of the poorer classes has been 


ameliorated to some extent. Still, while the condition of the 


middle class in Europe and America has greatly improved, i 
in faet, superior to anything hitherto known in Christendom, 
that of the laboring masses, the men, women and children, 
who till the soil, grade and pave the streets and roadways, run 
the machine-shops and factories, and do the common drudgery 
of society, that others may be well-fed, clothed, housed and 
otherwise comfortably provided for, is but slightly ameliorated 
from the wretchedness of a few centuries ago. Side by side 
with the most prodigal luxury, in any large city or commer- 
cial centre, may be seen the most pitiable destitution. Elegant 
turn-outs, costly equipages and expensive toilets; dog-carts, 
mendicant-cripples, half-clad scavengers and starving women 
ind children, make up the partial panorama of the public high- 
vay. The sight of disease, want and pauperism—legitimate 
produe ‘ts of injustic e and op pre ssion eve ry one—is so Common 
in every corner of Christendom that the heart becomes callous 

human suffering, and the ear deaf to charitable appeals. 
The devout optimist looks with complacency on this picture 
of human misery and seeks consolation in the belief that the 
world is under the special care and ministration of a wise 
(rovernor, whose thoughts are not our thoughts, and whose 
ways are not our ways; that the discord, so widespread and 
manifest in the relations of men, is harmony not understood ; 
‘that all partial evil is universal good ;” and that injustice 
here will somehow be made right there, in the shadowy realms 
beyond. 

That may be such a system of human rewards has been 
promulgated among the low-born members of the race from time 


immemorial: and, we believe, with the effect to make them 
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more contented with their lot. Christ taught the doctrine to 
the lowly and despised of Judea ; and it was largely due to this 
teaching that his name was so endeared to the common people, 
and that his influence became the power it was among them in 
the subsequent centuries. ‘“ What are a few years of toil, 
privation, pain and sorrow,” the primitive propagandists of 
Christianity might have said, “ compared with the eternity of 
bliss that waits upon the life to come. Render unto Czesar 
the things that are Cresar’s, and concern not thyself with the 
manner or means by which Cyesar came with them. Submit 
quietly and in peace to be enslaved, thou and thy children, and 
thy children’s children, to the will and service of thy covetous 
and powerful neighbor.” * Better a dog in peace than a man 
in anarchy.”* “ Let him kill thy body if he will, thy soul dost 
still survive! Thou and thine wilt be abundantly compen- 
sated, and thy unjust neighbor receive his just deserts, at the 
final judgment. Dost thou not remember the reward of that 
humble but filthy beggar Lazarus, and the fate of the rich and 
luxurious Dives‘ Be patient with tly lot, even though it be 
that of Lazarus. Thy tongue shalt not be parched in the eter- 
nal tires, and if it shouldst be, thou at least shalt not want for 
water to slake thy thirst in the eternity to come, as did Dives!” 

This weak logic of the early mystics and supernaturalists 
could not but have had a powerful influence on the masses 
to induce them to abdicate their heaven-born rights of 
equality and manhood, and to withdraw from the world and 
the performance of a man’s share in the conduct of it. Nor 
is it altogether inoperative to-day. Dazed by the grandeur of 
that life, after seeming death, which the experience of Jesus 
so vividly and unmistakably revealed to the lowest and most 
mortal of dullards, and the meanest and most dullard of mor- 
tals, it is by no means strange that the fallacy of the logic 
which put the rule of the world into the hands of the few and 
reduce the many to dependence and subjection should not have 
heen deteeted and exposed. The light which so suddenly 
illumined the mental darkness of the poor and despised of that 


age, and revealed to them the splendors of an age to come, in 


‘Chinese maxim 
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which the poor here were to be rich then and there, tempora- 
rily overshadowed reason and the common mind. Time and 
enlightenment were necessary to re-enthrone them and restore 
their authority and influence in the* common life. To us it is 
self-evident that the best preparation one can make for heaven, 
admitting that to be the highest goal for which one should 
strive, is that which best prepares one for earth. It is becoming 
to be suspected, that the soul in some way shares the fortune, 
if not the fate, of the body ; that the wreck of one affects the 
welfare of the other. To ignore the advantages of this life, 
therefore, is to deny ourselves those of that to come; for it is 
subjective benefits, and not objective possessions, that count in 
the final and larger test of values—mind, rather than matter, 
to which the highest place is reserved and the chiefest honor 
paid in the heavenly kingdom. And it is perfectly evident to 
the average mortal that mind of a superior order cannot be se- 
cured except through ministrations to be had on terms marked 
down in the price current. Hence, performing one’s part here— 
doing one’s work now—assuming and discharging with fidelity 
one’s trusts on earth, making the most of time, place and opportu- 
nity, is needful to fit one to enter upon, and assume, the higher 
life and trusts in the kingdom tocome. And it is impossible for 
one, with the light of history to aid his vision, to be oblivious 
of the fact that the failure of one man or of many men to do 
the full measure of their part in the world’s work, brings 
wrong and injustice to the individual and the race alike. Such 
is the reciprocity of influences in human life that no one can 
become a slave without at the same time creating a master; 
accept injustice without inviting its perpetration; submit 
to any wrong without encouraging wrong-doing ; and that 
system of philosophy, religious or political, which encourages 
the counter view is a moral soporitic of most mischievous and 
far reaching consequences, 

The questions involved in the problem ot democracy, there- 
fore, possess greater moral and intellectual significance than 
those which do ordinarily engage the attention of politicians 
and political parties. They are the same to-day that they were 


nineteen hundred years ago, and will be nineteen hundred 
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years to come. They are not legal ones to be turned over to 
the courts for adjudication; nor political, to be decided by 
packed caucuses of party conventions; nor religious, to be 
settled by cecumenical councils or resolutions of ecclesiastical 
bodies. Were they exclusively any of these their proper ad- 
justment would easily follow their formal reference to one of 
these tribunals. But they are too grave and intricate to be 
adjusted by any single tribunal, judicial, ecclesiastical or poli- 
tical, since they comprehend the Rights of Man—the principle 
of Justice in the dealings of man with man and men with men; 
fair play in the struggle for existence ; equality in property 
interests, worldly preferment, civil rights, political privileges 
and guarantees. So farasa government is able to secure these 
ends to the individual, and to administer exact and equal 
justice to all its members, impartially, it fulfils its functions 
and is wise and salutary ; and so far as it fails in these things, 
so far,and to that extent,it comes short of fulfilling these ideal 
ends, and is unwise and defective whatever be its form or mode 
of administration. 

The late Dr. Frances Lieber, advanced substantially the 
same idea: “ To speak of civilized nations” he writes, * that 
government ought to be good which amply protects and in 
which every man can obtain justice; which for its existence 
does not require a class by whose privileges others are injured, 
be this a wrongly privileged aristocracy, or democracy, or 
party. That government is best under which we tind the 
greatest number of laws and institutions, essential to the state 
with which the nation works heart and hand for just and great 
ends.” * 

Were the status of democracy in America judged by this 
high standard of political justice it is evident that it would be 
found wanting. It would doubtless contrast favorably with 
the best governments of Europe and Asia in this respect; but, 
still, the exhibit would not be such as to please a political critic, 
or justify the vain boasting of empty-headed admirers of 


democratic institutions. The personal liberty of an American 


Vol. I, p. 317. 
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citizen is assured to a degree beyond comparison with that of 
any other contemporary nation. Indeed, barring certain abuses 
which certain corporate bodies may indulge, with more or less 
impunity, towards individuals who happen to. be obnoxious to 
them, the liberty of an American is so complete as to almost 
amount to license. He is as free to do wrong as right. He is 
so free politically that he may practise iniquity ad /*bitum 
upon himself, and indirectly upon those dependent upon him, 
to the moral enslavement of both. But if there is anything 
in this particularly to be proud of, we fail to see it. So long 
as the individual has not attained unto perfect moral freedom, 
and is not a law therefore unto himself, such a liberty is in- 
compatible with the attainment of a high social condition. 
Personal objects are sought under it, at the expense of the gen- 
eral welfare, and, therefore, in the end, to the injury of the 
offending individual himself. And herein will be observed 
the wide difference between ancient and modern democracy, 
in favor, in our view, of the former. In the ancient system 
of democracy, to which we refer, the interest of the indivi- 
dual was subordinate to that of the State. “ The safety of the 
State is their principal problem; the safety of the individual 
is one of our greatest.”* The welfare of the State was supreme 
in their view, not because the jus naturale, or the natural 
rights of man, were ignored or misapprehended by them ; but 
because the highest good of the individual is inseparably bound 
up in the welfare of the State; and it is perfectly obvious to 
statesmen of to-day—if any there be—that in the stability 
and orderly condition of society repose the hopes of the indivi- 
dual for right and justice, and his only safeguard against the 


aggression and tyranny of those stronger than himself. 


Besides, in the organization of individuals, on a basis of equity 


and natural right, which constitutes the ideal state, advan- 
tages both moral and physical are secured to all, which could 
not possibly be obtained by any, by disunited, individual effort. 
This fact is jllustrated in the superiority of civilization in cities 
over that which obtains in seattered, or isolated communities, 


the rationale of which is too self-evident for serious argument. 


*Lieber’s Political Ethics. Vol. 1, p. 359. 
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It is not illogical to maintain, therefore, in conformity with 
the illustrious statesmen of antiquity, foremost among whom 
stands Aristotle himself, that absolute liberty of the individual 
is an ideal condition, which man should indeed aspire to, and 
struggle for, as the ultimate of his earthly hope, but which by 
himself, unaided, he can never achieve. It is something to be 
conferred on him, not accomplished by him individually 
Under the ordinary conditions of human life man is beset by a 
thousand foes against which he is as powerless to struggle 
single handed, as a feather in the wind, or drift-wood in a 
flood. A well-organized be uly politic is alone equal to success- 
fully contend with them and protect the individual against 
irretrievable disaster, and guide his erring footsteps toward 
the blessed haven of his hopes. To promote this desirable end 
personal liberty must be subordinate to the general welfare. 

In the present initiative condition of the race equity, rather 
than liberty, is the principle which should be the object of 
our immediate concern. Though equity to equality is the true 
order of the state; for without equality there cannot be gen- 
eral, political and moral freedom. And without these elements 
personal liberty is a delusion and a snare. 

The present status of American society affords abundant 
evidence in proof of our position. It is idle to disguise the 
fact that despite personal liberty, freedom of the press, inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, ete., some of the worst evils that 
ever cursed European politics are being engendered in ours. 
Covetousness has seized upon the common mind. The attach- 
ment td party is stronger than the love of truth. Public 
dishonesty is the rule; public virtue the exception. The fear 
of confession is a stronger emotion than the fear of a wrong, 
or of a falsehood. A lie persistently and vehemently reitera- 
ted is regarded as good asthe truth. And it is not uncommon 
in both the state and national legislatures to witness the 
spectacle of senators and vice-presidents solemnly denying 
charges of official peculation, in the face of their own letters 
and check-vouchers, and boldly continuing to perform their 
official functions in detiance of both charge and evidence! 


But this is not the worst. Ministers of tinance have covertly 
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interfered with the stock market in the interest of speculators 
who happen to be their friends, and given official information 
for the benefit of parties in their confidence and esteem. 
Presidents have been bargained for by political demagogues 
years in advance of their election. The will of the people is 
nowhere ; political wire-pulling, everywhere. Even vacancies in 
the Supreme Court of the nation have been filled with the 
view of influencing decisions of contingent questions. Judges 
are bribed and legislators are bought and sold for money, like 
bonds in the market, in the interest of rings, monopolies and 
corporations, and against the interest, peace and order of the 
individual and society. 

To such a pass has official peculation come that no man can 
eollect a claim against the general governinent, or secure a 
business charter from the state legislature, except he pay a 
large per cent. to a go-between at Washington in the one case, 
and a handsome lobby-fee in the other. So notorious have 
these facts become that a poor man is debarred a successful 
application for a charter, and a government creditor is com- 
pelled to augment his claim sufficiently to cover the charges 


of the claim-agent or solicitor.* The by-way—we will not 


say, high-way—to an ottice with a respectable salary, is sO 


hedged about by craft on the part of the political aspirant, 
and made the occasion of gain by the poor wretches whose 
votes are necessary to elect him, that no one of moderate 
means, Whatever be his show of ability, would presume to 

* The writer happens to be personally familiar with the details of an 
instance of a gentleman of the highest integrity, who, during the late war, 
presented a just bill against the government at Washington for payment. 
All the formalities in regard to the bill were duly carried out and the cus- 
tomary rules and regulations complied with ; but still his bill was not paid. 
\ politician intimated to him the cause of the delay; that he should put 
the matter in the hands of a solicitor to procure a settlement, etc. At first 
the proposition was refused, but subsequently he was obliged to yield and 
allowa large percent. to a third party through whom the claim was promptly 
paid. Many instances have come to the writer’s personal knowledge of 
gentlemen of moderate means spending all the funds they could com- 
mand at Albany to secure the passage by the legislature of a simple busi- 
ness charter—and failing in the first attempt—then. 
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enter the contest. The longest purse has a decided advantage 
in such a contest and is sure to win. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the successful candidate, having won by so large an 
expenditure of time and money, embraces such opportunities 
as his position affords to retrieve his fortune, or repay his 
outlay. 

It is thus, moreover, that mediocrity in both virtue and talent 
vains ascendency in the councils of the government; while the 
best blood of the nation is remanded to private life. The rich 
accede to official position and power by virtue of their moneyed 
influence, though they may be as unlettered as Gen. Grant or 
Blind Tom, and as ignorant of the science of government as the 
most benighted patron of lager bier, or Celtic disciple of St. 
Patrick ; and naturally carry into places of trust and respon- 
sibility the rules and principles which shaped their course 
behind their counters, in the stock exchange, or market place. 
It is notorious that the present Congress of the United States 
is honored by the presence of ho distinguished scholar or Inan 
of science. The present Cabinet, too, with one or two excep- 
tions, is equally deficient in scholars, though justice requires it 
to be said that it contains many worthy and estimable men ; 
and that the chief executive, while not distinguished for 


scholarship, shows qualities of mind and heart which promise 
well for his future repute and the nation, albeit his tenure of 
office was secured by political chicane and not by the popular 


voice. So, likewise, men are selected to fill posts under execu- 
tive appointment on account of political service rendered their 
chief, rather than scholarly acquirements, or distinguished 
ability. Thus, by a singular coincidence, the delegate who 
nominated the present executive for president is rewarded by 
the latter the position of minister to France. One of the 
first notable acts of ex-President Grant was to displace a dis- 


tinguished scholar and historian * from his position as minis- 


* While we write these lines a cable telegram announces the death of the 


distinguished scholar to whom we refer. Mr. Motley died in Holland, May 


$l, I8s¢. Thus has passed away in the pride of manhood and in the youth 


of his fame another of America’s ablest sons, the peer of Sumner, Prescott 


and Irving 
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ter to England, and to appoint in his stead a party magnate 
whose first public act was to disgrace the position, as well as 
the nation he represented! One would naturally conclude 
from these things that the Republic was not in need of scholars. 
So low has the grade of official character notoriously become, 
and so mediocre the statesmanship of the nation, as to be sub- 
jects of note by the most casual observers at home and abroad. 
More than thirty years ago, this feature of official mediocrity 
was so noticeable as to lead M. de Tocqueville to remark, that 
he “was surprised to find so much distinguished talent among 
the subjects, and so little among the heads of the government” 
in America. Even so accurate and philosophical an observer 
as he, seems not to have discerned the true cause of so notice- 
able an anomaly ; but wrongly attributed it to a distaste, on 
the part of men of distinguished talent, for official position. 
And there are many semi-intelligent people in America to-day 
who deceive themselves by taking a similar view of the anomaly. 

M. de Tocqueville, however, makes another observation 
equally pertinent in this connection, and as ominous as it is 
pertinent: ‘It isa constant fact,” he writes, “that at the 
present day, the ablest men in the United States are rarely 
placed at the head of affairs; and it must be acknowledged 
that such has been the result in proportion as democracy has 
outstripped all its former limits. The race of American 
statesmen has evidently dwindled most remarkably in the 
course of the last fifty years.”* 

If this could be truthfully said of the United States, a 
quarter of a century or more ago, in the palmy days of the 
Republic, when men like Cass, Clay, Webster, Marshall, 
Seward, &c., were prominent in political life, how much more 
noteworthy is it to-day, when those men and many other 
statesmen of like ability are deceased, and mostly politicians 
are left to fill—say, rather, occupy their places? The distin- 
guished writer just cited was a warm admirer of American 


institutions, and a tirm believer in the triumph of Democracy, 


both here and in France. Had he lived to witness the present 


*Democracy in America. 1. ¢. xiii, p. 253-4 
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aspects of political affairs in America, his faith in Democracy 
would still have remained, but his estimate of American states- 
manship could not but have dwindled materially, even from 
the low standard he put upon it in L548. 

Carlyle has forcibly said that, “no one man can depart from 
the truth without damage to himself ; no one million of men. 


* 


Show me a nation anywhere in this course, so that 
each expects it, permits it to others and himself, I will show 
you a nation travelling with one assent on the broadway.”* 
And all history affirms with one involuntary echo his ability 
to make good his assertion. The calm words of Dr. Francis 
Lieber, expressed with equal force, but less piquancy, are to 
the same effect. Ile writes: 


‘ 


‘Excessive ambition, excessive attachment to kinsmen or 
friends, excessive party attachment, excessive shame to confess 
wrong, excessive love of action, all have become at times injurious 
to the state, and may most seriously disturb its essential prosperi- 
ty; but none of all these passions can be compared in their bane- 
ful effects to public dishonesty. All the former may still co-exist 
with some redeeming qualities; we may think even of conspirators 
against their country, impelled by criminal ambition, not without 
feeling horror indeed, yet without actual loathing; but we cannot so 
regard a band of peculators. Peculation presupposes meanness 
and total degradation, which do not absolutely belong to the am- 
bitious conspirator. A man who commits knowingly a wrong for 
money, who se//s himself, has been considered the most abject of 
evil-doers, and may be supposed ready to commit all the evil acts 
of the others besides his own crime. So soon as covetousness be- 
comes general tn a civilized nation ; so soon as dishonesty is a general 
crime ; so soon as public places are considered by common consent as 
fair oppertunities to enrich their holders ; willing to wink at each 
other's embezslements ; so soon as parties consider themselves by their 
success entitled to the spoils of the public—so soon there ts a deadly 
cancer in the vitals of that society, and hardly anything but severe 
changes and revolutions can save tt.” + 


W hile these distinguished authors have the universal teach- 


ings of history in support of conclusions so eminently rational and 


just, it does not necessarily follow that a nation thus politically in- 
fected may not contain within itself the leaven of its own purifi- 


cation. The political is not altogether unlike the human body. 


nt, p 178 
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An infection of an individual is sometimes the occasion for a 
healthier moral tone. As an eruptive disease, like small-pox, 
or measles, sometimes transforms a turbulent character into 
one of sweetness and placability, so an infection of thieving, 
gambling, stock-jobbing, and other forms of legal, political 
peculation which so frequently seize upon the body politic, 
may be of signal benefit to a vain and selfish people in bringing 
them down on their knees—teaching them humility, compelling 
them to change their guilty course and to modestly seek guid- 
ance of wisdom Something of this sort it did for England 
in the seventeenth century, when political morality was ata 
confessedly lower ebb than it isin America to-day.* And it was 
equally efficacious for France,+ under like circumstances, toward 
the close of the eighteenth century. If those nations could 
rally from the depths of political corruption into which they 
were sunk at the periods to which we refer, there is certainly 
hope for democracy in America. Heaven grant that the 
American people may escape the dire penance which was in- 
fHicted upon France and England, since it is the guilty that 
escape and the innocent that have to suffer the penalty of 
political wrong-doing. 

In view of this anomalous condition of American polities— 
or of the “ political crisis in the United States,” as a contem- 
porary calls it—as if democracy was not always and properly, 
in acrisis—the public clamor is for laws and constitutional 
amendments, as if the laws were not already in excess, and the 
constitution had not been patched until the original docu- 
ment were well-nigh unrecognizable! The most stable 
government on the face of the earth, be it observed, is without 
a constitution ; and as for laws, no people were ever so well 
supplied with them as ourselves. Our digests and reports are 
so numerous that no attorney in active practice has time to 
become familiar with them: and the statutes are changed so 


Vide the reign of Charles II and the character of his chief advisers, 
opularly known as the Caéa/, Hume's History of England. Vol. VI, p. 82 
+ Vide Guizot’s Histoire de France, for information in respect of the poli- 


tical morality of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, at Paris. 
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frequently to suit the demands of some new occasion that few 
practitioners ean keep the run of them. 

We respectfully maintain, therefore, that it is neither 
multiplicity of laws nor multiplicity of amendments to the 
national constitution that the hour demands. — It is public 
virtue personified in wen and women of which the nation is In 
most urgent need. The best laws badly administered are 
worse than bad laws wisely administered. Or, as Montesquieu 
has better expressed it: “ When the principles of the gov- 
ernment are corrupt, the best laws become bad and operate 
against the State: when the principles of the government 
are sound, bad laws have the effect of good ones.” * Let 
there be intelligence, honor and virtue displayed in the affairs 
of State and the fewer the laws the better. Without these 
indispensable elements in the administration of public affairs, 
the most cunningly devised and ingeniously multiplied laws 
will be of no avail. Nothing in the past experience of man- 
kind is more demonstrable than this, and we forbear, therefore, 
to dilate upon it. 

The most famous republics of the past took special care 
that none but trained hands and wise heads should devise the 
laws and administer the government. No one was eligible to 
a post of ofticial responsibility in the early days of Thebes 
who had worked at a trade within ten years, so carefully was 
the government guarded from the dangers of incompetence. 
And it could not but redound to the glory and advantage of 
the United States if they were equally zealous of the standing 
and qualification of their officials. It would be unwise, of course, 


to discriminate as did Thebes; but other and more just lines 


of discrimination might easily be adopted by them to secure 


the end which is so mueh to be desired. By these means, too, 
much of the evil and all the danger of universal suffrage would 
be abated and removed. 


Apropos of official qualification and the reform of the civil 


‘Lorsque les principes du gouvernement sont une fois corrompus, les 
| I I 


cures lois deviennent mauvaises et se tournent contre l’Etat ; lorsque 


pes en sont sains, les mauvaises lois ont l’effet des bonnes: la 


pe entraine tout.”"—Montesquieu’s, De Esprit des Lois, c. xi. 
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service of the national government of which one hears so much 
to-day in the discussion of party politics, the suggestions of 
Dr. Lieber may not be altogether out of place. At the risk, 
then, of placing before the reader matter which he is not un- 
likely to regard as utopian, we extract a brief paragraph, 
chietly for the benetit and editication of those seeking positions 
under the government : 

“ Keep yourself independent, which includes first, as a matter 
of course, a total discarding of that silly and little-minded desire 
to rival your rich neighbor in his way of living; and secondly, 


that you should be possessed of the means of maintaining your- 


self, be this by the possession of a moderate property, or a pro- 
fession, or trade (Spinoza was a glass-grinder); and, that these 
means may be easily acquired (for otherwise you would not feel 
independent), reduce your wants to the lowest degree compatible 
with a continued communion with your fellow-beings, by way of 


intercourse with your neighbors, and by way of books with the 


distant and dead, on the one hand, and a decorous but modest 


maintenance of vour family and the sound education of your 
children on the other.” * 


But what a change in the tendency of American politics 
must take place ere Dr. Lieber’s advice could be acted upon! 
If the day ever comes when such principles bear sway among 
the masses, and actuate the conduct of those who seek places 
of trust, official or otherwise, it can be brought about only by 
a most rigid system of moral and intellectual discipline. It can 
never be effected by the chief executive or by laws. It is manifest 
that the agencies of the Church and School, rather than those 
of laws, franchises and constitutions, must play the more im- 
portant part in effecting so happy a consummation. Let the 
Church be purified, therefore, and awakened to a sense of her 
high responsibility in the matter of setting an example of 
right living as well as correct thinking. The efticiency of the 
schools, both public and private should likewise be increased, 
that a thorough, sound and practical education may be within 
the reach of every youth ambitious to participate in the 
affairs of State. By these means it is obviously not too 
much to hope that ere the lapse of another centennial year, 


Vol. I, p. 468. 
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the “ship of State” will have men at the helm with clean 
hands and clear heads, and exhibit in her conduct a majesty 
of bearing that will rejoice the heart of the patriot and excite 
the admiration of mankind. This is the true road to civil 
service reform, rough and difficult though it be. By no other 


course can competency and faithfulness in public servants and 


the citizen be secured ; justice in administering the laws main- 
tained, and equality and fraternity in the state assured. It has 
already been observed that, primarily, equality is the safeguard 
of Democracy, as it is the security of the citizen: but equality 
is possible only by the general diffusion of a genuine culture. 


WATT tacit i pitate Vii Ve nit ad lucem. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 


HISTORY. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power. By R. W. THompson. 12° 
pp. 750. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1876. 


WHATEVER difference of opinion intelligent men and women 
may honestly entertain respecting the logical tendency of the doc- 
trines and pretensions of the See of Rome, intrenched as she is with 
an organizatlon the most perfect and systematic that human genius 
can devise, there are less grounds for difference of opinion res- 
pecting the propriety of bringing so grave an indictment against 
that power as our amiable secretary of the navy has drawn up in 
the volume before us. The author disclaims, at the outset, having 
been actuated by prejudice or ill-will against or toward Roman 
Catholicism; but his pages everywhere give evidence, if not of 
prejudice, certainly of a bitter spirit, sectarian feeling and a judg- 
ment strongly biased by preconceived ideas. If this be not 
prejudice, we know not in what terms to characterize it. He 
gravely says: 

“* * * The followers [supporters] of the papacy in the United States, 
with creditable exceptions, are concentrating their exertions with wonderful 
unanimity, in order to reforge the discarded fetters of papal tyranny, and to 
manacle with them the limbs of the purest and happiest population upon 
earth.” (p. 26.) 

In all his pages there is a lack of that catholicity of feeling 
which is characteristic of charity, and that comprehensiveness of 
thought which marks the style of the thinker; and nothing could 
be more unfortunate in a writer who essays to write on so delicate 
a subject. 

The author strangely ignores the fact that, be the faults and 
tendency of the Church of Rome what they may, she is the queen 
mother of all the churches that bear the name of Christ; that it is 
from her that all the other and minor Christian churches have 
received the pap of life—those cherished and revered dogmas 
ecclesiastical, which constitute the warp and woof of all of them. 
But if dogmas were all that the protestant sects are indebted to 
the Roman Church for, we should feel disposed to let this indict- 
ment stand. But they are not. Our protestant brethren have 
received from her lore a code of ethics and morality which is, in 
some respects, superior to any the world has known. Nor is this 
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all: had it not been for the blood of her martyrs there had been 
for us no Christianity. The power and prestige of Christianity 
have been chiefly born of the heroic devotion of a long line of 
self-sacrificing saints, whose names even it is sacrilege for the 
greedy lips of time-serving, grasping church-goers of this age to 
speak! Be not so fast, my Christian brother, with thy indictment. 
Ingratitude is the basest injustice. Consult the chief oracle of thy 
faith, and see to it that thou dost not make the unjust conduct of 
others the justification of thine own. 

In our study of church history and doctrines, it has seemed to 
us that the theological differences between the original Church 
and its branches are, in truth, very slight, not sufficient in them- 
selves to constitute a reasonable basis of serious discussion. Give 


each sect a h gh court of last appeal, to decide points of doctrines 
ind lines of polity, and we make bold to affirm, without fear of 
contradiction, that the resemblance between them would be most 


striking. he tendency of each would also be the same—nay, Is 
the same—toward tyranny. While we write these words, a vener- 
able brother of the Calvinistic persuasion is on trial in New Jersey 
for heresy; and his vain appeal to the presbytery for charitable 
consideration is most touching. ‘That he will be suspended from 
his labors by a piece of paper, and not by burning, is not owing 
to the fact that he lives under the shadow of Dr. McCosh instead 
of that of Dr. Calvin, or to any change or modification of the 
ecclesiastical tendency, but rather to the antagonizing, anti-eccle- 
siastical spirit of the civil power. Dr. McCosh, had he the power 
as did Calvin, would feel it his painful duty to kindle the fagots 
around the heretical Dr. Miller. As it is, he only suspends 
him from his “zag. And why should he not do so, if the 
propagation of error sends people to perdition ? Is it not 
better that one man should be burnt at the stake than that scores 
of souls should be burnt in hell? “If thine eye offend thee pluck 
it out,” etc. Let us be consistent—if it takes both eyes. 

We insist that the most valid objection which either protest- 
ants or rationalists have to urge against catholics is the unity of 
opinion and belief which subsists among them, rather than the 
opinion and belief themselves. The catholics are strong in their 
unity ; the protestants are weak in their divisions. ‘The element- 
ary principles are substantially identical. Both take the Bible as 
their inspired oracle of faith and practice, the one with consti- 
tuted interpreters, the other, without. The natural consequence 
is, therefore, that while one has an invariable, uniform, and con- 
sistent system of doctrine, the other is embarrassed with a Babel 
of tongues, and warring beliefs, involving the truth or falsity of the 
very tenets which both parties regard as essential to the future 
welfare of the human soul! Who is so great a novice in logic as 
not to see that, if believing a lie be perilous, it is morally incum- 
bent on those who know the truth—or think they do—to prevent 
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the individual from so serious a danger as error, even at the 
risk of depriving him of civil liberty, or of taking off his head 
if he be dangerous to the multitude? The courts of law do 
not hold a man, or a community, guiltless, who—having the means 
to save a human being from injury, even self-inflicted—neglects to 
make all possible use of them to that end. But how much guiltier 
is a professed soul-saving organization, that, out of respect for per- 
sonal liberty, civil rights, etc., stands idly by, refusing to use all 
means in its power to save imperilled souls from the awful 
fate of eternal damnation? Civil liberty is a phrase of rational 
extraction, not ecclesiastical; and if it can only be enjoyed here, 
at the risk of peril beyond, we say, for ourselves, that we cannot 
afford it at that price. An eternity of immunity from suffering in 
the life beyond this is something too priceless to be bartered for 
the privilege of doing my own erring will, or having my own feeble 
choice of living and thinking for the brief space of time allotted 
to me onearth. And we never could understand orappreciate the 
mental state of an orthodox Christian who, in presence of the peril 
in which he believes—or professes to believe—his unconverted 
neighbor daily lives, can eat and sleep, drive sharp bargains, etc., 
with that degree of tranquillity which he evidently does. Were 
he to go mad in contemplating the dire calamity which befalls the 
majority of his neighbors—his unbelieving relatives and friends— 
he would be deserving of higher respect and consideration, and 
his faith would escape the blight of skepticism which his sang- 
froid demeanor puts upon it. We speak as an orthodox protest- 
ant. 

Macaulay has said that “a history in which every particular 
is true may, on the whole, be false.” And he who applies the 
rigid rules of logic in the discussion of religious or theological 
juestions will certainly reach a fallacious conclusion, though 
the facts with which he deals were unquestionable. We think 
Mr. Thompson has reasoned well upon the facts in his possession. 
Nor has he, so far as we have examined his work, falsified the 
historical records—though he has frequently misapprehended 
terms. But he has evidently given too little weight to that system 
of checks and balances—to the centripetal force in mankind, 
which prevents any course of thought, or line of action, reaching 
its legitimate end or logical conclusion. It was but a year or two 
since the civilized world was convulsed with fear at the prospect 
that a comet was likely to collide with the earth and envelope us 
with its long tail of burning flame. This result seemed inevitable 
from mathematical calculation; and had no check interposed to 
divert its course, the grave prediction of the faithless wise would 
have been fulfilled. The effect of the centrifugal force in matter 
is to impel the earth in a direction out of its proper orbit, and 
were it not for the influence of the centripetal, or antagonizing 
force, also in matter, the earth at this moment would be crashing 
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among the orbs of space; and he who reasons on the tendency of 
one, oblivious of that of the other, would manifestly arrive at a 
conclusion very wide from the truth. 

If this be true of the forces which control masses of matter, 
it is not less so of the forces which move and mould the body and 
mind of man. In the course and progress of civilization, two 
opposing or antagonizing principles are continually displayed, the 
civil or secular, and the theologic or ecclesiastical. The domi- 
nance of one leads to civil atheism; the dominance of the other, 
to religious despotism; and, between the two, civil and religious 
liberty, or civilization is, or will be, ultimately achieved. And we 
repeat, that the dominance of an ecclesiasticism, of whatever form 
or persuasion, results in despotism, with its accompanying brood 
of horrors. The intelligent reader needs not to be pointed to his- 
torical illustrations in proof of our statement. He is quite familiar 
with the career of John Calvin at Geneva and the circumstances 
that lead to his burning our noble brother, Dr. Michael Servitus. 
The intolerance of the Presbyterians under the Protectorate in 
England, during which Episcopalians, Jews, Quakers and witches 
shared a common fate, is equally familiar to him. ‘Then, look at 
the cruel despotism of the “ Establishment,” after the Restoration 


and before! The crimes which she perpetrated in the name of 


religion would put a modern barbarian to shame. More recent 
still, was the despotic rule of the Puritans in New England. It is 


true they did not murder heretics outright, under the influence of 
religious fanaticism, but they did outlaw them, pillage their homes 
and confiscate their property. The hanging and burning frenzy 
of which they were possessed was vented on the poor, diseased 
and suffering witches. If the catholic zealots did worse things in 
Spain and France than these, it was because they had the power 
to do them, and by no means because they were worse or better 
than the protestant zealots to whom we have referred, or because 
the sequences of their ecclesiastical polity were different. ‘The 
principle in each is the same, and the development of it is limited 
in both by its opportunity for free, unconstrained exercise. 

We have made these observations with the view of pointing 
out the philosophic al weakness of Mr. ‘Thompson's book. He is 
blind to the fact that mankind have long since ceased to hold 
dogmas to a strict accountability. While the author is honest and 
sincere in his views, and is animated—we had almost said, 
“enthused "—with a spirit we cannot but admire, and a purpose 
assuredly above reproach, his perspective is altogether too narrow, 
One would suppose that he was ignorant of the checks which the 
temporal aspirations of the Holy See have recently received in 
Italy,* and still more recently, in Catholic Austria and Spain. 

*And yet he is not altogether so, “There is not left in all the earth,” 
he wrongly and ungrammatically writes, “a single government with either 
the inclination or the power to defend the papacy, mor a single square mile 
of territory over which its temporal sceptre can be wielded.” p. 26. 
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And, surely, if the civil authority in catholic countries like these 
is in the ascendency, why sound the tocsin of alarm in America 
against the encroachments of Rome? Such a course can only 
have the effect to estrange brothers and sisters of a common coun- 
try, and widen the difference between members of the same family, 
children of the same lineage, and worshippers of the same God. 
And it would have been wiser in our author to have left the sub- 
ject where he found it, “to be judged by an Authority far higher 
than any earthly tribunal—at the final bar, where we shall all 
meet—and by a Judge to whose sentence, whether of approval or 
condemnation, every one of us must submit.” (p. 4.) 

The literary quality of the volume is marked by grave and 
inexcusable deficiencies. ‘The sectarian bias of the author is a 
sufficient disqualification for so delicate a task ; but he frankly con- 
fesses to a want of scholarly acquirements to a degree, if true—and 
we can readily believe it—that still further unfits him for his work. 
He writes: 

““As my inquiries have been prosecuted in the midst of active business 
occupations, with the assistance of only a wery limited and self-acquired 
knowledge of classical learning, and with no access to a single authority, or 
volume beyond my own private library, this book is not designed for the 
instruction of the educated classes, who have the means of making like 
inquiries for tliemselves. It is intended for ¢he people, who, in the main, are 
without these means, and who are the final arbiters upon |of | all public ques- 


, 


tions.” (p. 8.) The italics are mostly ours. 

Unless we are mistaken, if there is one subject within the con- 
fines of human knowledge, the discussion of which demands 
thorough scholarship, extensive learning and a wide acquaintance 
with the works of others, this is the one. ‘To presume to enlighten 
“the people” who are certainly of the arbiters of public questions 
like this, without possessing those qualifications demanded of one 
who aspires to occupy the high pedestal of a teacher, is a grave 
piece of presumption. The volume, despite a certain warmth 
and vigor of style which interests the reader, shows greater literary 
deficiencies than we were prepared to expect, even after reading 
the author’s apologetic preface. For instance, in the first par- 
agraph of his book he says: “And if the conclusions I have 
reached are not satisfactory to others, I shall be satisfied if they 
are stimulated,” &c. Conclusions stimulated? If not, why not? 

In the next paragraph, our author speaks of “the prejudice of 
education.” He evidently means the éras of education. Then 
we read of the different States and territories. (p. 20.) In another 
connection he states that “all the States have wniversally recog- 


nized,” &c, (p.71.) On page 85, he indulges po/emic controversy ; 
and in the same paragraph we find “in despite of’; also, that 


they hoped to remove the difficulty out of the way.” 

The author’s thought is not always clear, and his expression 
is, therefore, often wanting in conciseness and lucidity. For ex- 
ample, he expresses some anxiety lest the ¢Aeory of self-government 
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may prove “a disastrous failure” (p. 86.) It occurs to us, that 
the failure of self-government itself would be more disastrous than 
the failure of any possible ¢Acory of it. On page 89, free-masonry 
is referred to “as a/ready under the curse of several popes before 
the present one.” We read, too, that Urban VIII, imprisoned 
Galileo during life. (p.92.) Then, he speaks of the light from 
their reason, (p.97); of hope being “ excited ix Ars mind” (p.106). 
Where else, pray, could it have been excited? And on page 110, 
he gravely says the “imagination of the Pontiff was enthused.” 
Then, for a change, we have “ cévz/ and religious protestantism,” 
(p.113); system of folicy, (p.117) ; and a_misquotation of 
Scripture : “Search the Scriptures for in them [ye think] ye have 
eternal life’ (p. 77). On page 119, we read, “ The enterprise was 
of grand proportions, but it so happens that God disposes of the 
schemes of men as is most suited to His own providential govern- 
ment.” If this be so, why all this anxiety about papal aggression ? 
The word “ numerous ” is used for many in “ numerous” instances. 
Important words and unimportant prepositions are misused, and 
bad grammar and worse taste are very common throughout the 
work. 

But this willdo. While errors of the kind we have indicated, 
may be found in great profusion in the book, they are by no means 
its most serious defects. Nevertheless, defects like these, cannot 
but lower in no small degree, the respect which books of a polemi- 
cal character ought to command from the intelligent public. The 
subject is an ill-advised one, and no ill-prepared author should 
write on it, “for self-edification ” or otherwise, with the intent to 
publish. But since it has been done, we hope the author will 
profit by the suggestions of his friendly critics, in which category 
we certainly wish to be included, and give us a new edition of his 
work in which the faults of the old shall have been duly elimin- 
ated. We cannot but marvel that a house of so high a repute 
as that of the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, should issue a volume 
on so important a subject without a thorough revision of the 
proof-sheets. 

Finally, those who write on the relation of Church and State, 
would do well to heed these noble words of that great Christian 
exemplar and theologian of the second century, the illustrious 
Tertullian : 

“At enim nobis ab omni gloriz et dignitatis ardore frigen- 


tibus nulla est necessitas coetus, nec ulla magis res aliena, quam 
publica Unam omnium rempublicam agnoscimus,—mundum.” 
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Public Libraries in the United States of America ; their History, 
Condition and Management. Special Report of the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Hon. JOHN EATON, 
Commissioner. Edited by Messrs. S. R. WARREN and 
S. N. Clark. 8° pp. 1187. Washington, D. C.: 1876. 


THE volume which the Commissioner of Education, Hon. John 
Eaton, has given to the public in the form of a special report on 
the Public Libraries of the United States, is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive books we have ever had the privilege of 
perusing. We venture to say that few public documents ever 
issued by the Government of the United States possessed the value 
of this one. Its pages are full of valuable data for the politician 
and writer, the statesman and scientist, the patriot and the cosmopoli- 
tan. Ifthe books of a nation afford a just criterion of its condition 
and progress, the volume before us cannot but be the source of 
hope and cheer to the most lugubrious prophet that the present 
industrial crisis has brought to the surface. Indeed, no intelli- 
gent man or woman can examine this work without having awaken- 
ed in him or her an added interest and pride in the American 
nation, and a fuller and juster conception of the future career of 
the United States. There is certainly a spirit most wise and be- 
nignant at work here, beneath and above all this Vesuvius of 
moral and political irruption, which is destined to produce a civil- 
ization the grandeur of whose light shall eclipse that of all pre- 
vious civilizations. 

The editors with great good sense remark : 

“The one hundredth year of our existence as a nation was deemed a 
suitable occasion on which to present a sketch of American public libraries 
at the time of the Revolution. It has been prepared with great care and 
most industrious research, and forms a chapter that will excite the deep 
interest of every lover of his country who reads it and contrasts the literary 


resources of our country one hundred years ago with those of the present 
time.” (p. 14.) 


The growth of libraries in the United States during the cen- 
tury just closed, as disclosed in this volume, does, indeed, form 
one of the most impressive exhibits in it. At the beginning of 
our national existence the few public libraries in the country were 
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for the most part such as were connected with public institutions 
and colleges; and they formed but the nucleus of their present 
proportions. ‘These could then be counted by the score, the pre- 
cise number being sixty-five (65), of which the Loganian Library 
at Philadelphia was the most notable; now they are counted by 
the thousands, the actual number being three thousand six 
hundred and forty-nine (3,649). The reader needs only to be 
reminded of Franklin’s embarrassment to get books to read, even 
in Boston, the centre of civilization on this continent in the 
eighteenth century, to obtain a just view of the bibliographical 
situation at that time: “ A few theological books in his father’s 
library; the use of a book now and then from the book stores, 
the chance of borrowing from a pretty selection of books ; and the 
occasional purchase of a book which was mastered and turned 
inside out by use, as in the case of the old volume of the Sfecta- 
tor, which served him, as he tells us, for a copy-book in his at- 
tempts at producing literature—these were his literary resources,” 
(p. 3). Now-a-days, there is no youth in America who has so poor 
an opportunity for literary distinction as had Franklin. 

The following brief paragraph from an article on the Pud/ic 
Libraries of One Hundred Years Ago, by Mr. Scudder, Chapter I, 
is interesting in this connection : 


‘A hundred years ago the country was not only sparsely settled, but 
communication between the different portions was irregular and infrequent. 
There was no highly organized postal system to act as an express from 
the publisher to his remotest customer. The large towns themselves 
were very imperfectly supplied with book stores and printing offices ; and 
education was much more confined than at present to certain classes of 
society. The idea of a free public dibrary could hardly find general accept- 
ance until the idea of a free public education had become familiar to men’s 
minds ; and the libraries existing at the time of the Revolution were neces- 
sarily representative of the existing state of public opinion on the subject 
of culture. They were, with scarcely an exception, either connected directly 
with institutions of learning, or the outgrowth of associations of gentlemen 
having tastes and interests in common.” 


Far different are those conditions to-day. The means of inter- 
communication have multiplied marvellously ; so, also, have the 
facilities for printing, publishing and distributing works and 
publi ations. So yreat, indeed, is the present supply of period- 
ical literature that scavengers grow rich in gathering up the over- 
supply and selling it for waste-paper! But let us return to our 
volume. 

he public libraries of the United States in 1876, as given in 
this report, are by no means confined to New England, or even 
to the original thirteen States of the Union. The public interest 
Is, or ought to be, so great in this subject, that we feel justified 


in collating and tabulating a list of such libraries as spend for 


books and periodicals an amount in excess of $4,000 per annum, 
with their names, location, Xc. 
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Table giving a list of the public libraries im the United States whose vearh 
expenditures for books and periodicals exceed $4,000 per annum, with thet? 


names, places, number of volumes, etc. 


There is plenty of food for reflection in the above exhibit and 
we present it without comment, ex« ept so far as to caution the 
ninitiated against the danger of being misled by it. The public 
library of Chic ago, for example, shows to better idvantage than 
it is entitled to, as its outlay for books, etce., as given in this 
report was exceptional. So, likewise, the item for salaries and 


incidentals is so disproportionately large in some instances as to 
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reflect on the management were it not for the fact that the excess 
is due to the payment of debts and the discharge of interest 
obligations. 

lhe following summary of the number of public libraries in 
the United States that spend for books and periodicals $100 and 
upwards per annum, is also interesting: 


1 Library expending for books, periodicals and binding. ... $32,317 
3 Libraries do. * do. do. do. 

average of over..... ORO Ey Te eee CO 
1 Library expe nding for books, periodicals and binding.... 15,000 
l do. do. do. do. do. bakers 14,000 
1 do. do. do. do. do. .... 10,669 
1 do. do. do. do. do. — 9,158 
2 Libraries do. do. 

average of nearly...... 8,000 do. 
2 Libraries expending for books, pe riodicals and binding an 

average of i pttiod dass: arena iar eatea a ie 7,500 do. 
1 Library expending for books, periodicals and binding.... 6,500 
3 Libraries do. 

average of 6,000 do. 
2 Libraries expending for books, periodicals and binding 

average of nearly..... 5,500 do. 
t Libraries spending for books, pe riodic als and a, g.... 5,000 do. 
6 do do. 

avearage of re 4.500 do. 
8 Libraries expending for the same between $3,000 ; $,000 

5 do. do. do. do. 2.000 3,000 

: do. do. do. do. 1.000 ; 2,000 
do. do. do. do HOO ¢ 1,000 
Oo do. do. do. 950 < 500 


If 
ke ! 
do do. do, do. 100 < 250 


5 
" 
5 ( 
245 


Beside these there are a number which make yearly additions 
more or less largé, but which specify no amount as being spent 
for books, periodi als, etc. 


Che editors have by no means over-estimated the influence of 
the library on the course of civilization, or that of the librarian as 
as an educator, In respect of the influence of the latter, we eX- 
tract a paragraph for the purpose of indorsing it : 

‘The influence of the librarian as an educator, is rarely estimated by 
outside observers, and probably seldom fully realized even by himself. Per- 
forming his duties independently of direct control as to their details, usual- 
ly selecting the books that are to be purchased by the library and read by its 

trons, often advising individual readers as to a proper course of reading, 
ind placing in their hands the books they are to read, and pursuing his own 
methods of administration generally without reference to those in use else- 
where, the librarian has silently, almost unconsciously, gained ascendancy 
over the habits of thought and literary tastes of a multitude of readers, who 
find in the public library their only means of intellectual improvement. 
That educators should be able to know the direction and gauge the extent 
iné ) results of this potential influence, and that librarians should not only 
unk lerstand their primary duties as purveyors of literary supplies to the peo- 
ple, but also realize their high privileges and responsibilities as teachers, are 
matters of great import to the interests of public education,” 


} 


editors have done their work on the volume in a credit- 
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able manner. The work is nicely printed on clear, white paper, 
in legible type, and altogether does credit to the Commissioner 
of Education, through whose agency the volume is issued. We 
cannot but join him in expressions of regret that the Govern- 
ment could not afford a sufficient appropriation to have bound the 
work in appropriate covers. The politicians are, unhappily, too 
much absorbed in party politics, in determining who shall run the 
government, to trouble themselves with the minor questions of 
public education ! 





SCIENCE, 


1 Manual of Bandaging. By C. HENRY LEONARD, A. M. M. D. 
o° pp. 132. Detroit: 1876 


THE design of the little J7anua/ on bandaging of Dr. Leonard 
is, as the author himself states, “ to meet the wants of many stu- 
dents of medicine and [medical] practitioners who have had no 
opportunities for hospital drill in bandaging.” And most admira- 
blv has the author fulfilled his idea. Avoiding the more elaborate 
and “fancy” bandaging, which the general practitioner of medi- 
cine is not expected to master, the author has wisely confined 
‘ himself to explanations and illustrations of the minor and more 
es practical details of the art. The work is written with great sim- 

plicity and free from unnecessary verbiage; the illustrations 
and descriptions are also admirably clear and concise throughout. 
We bespeak for it a hearty welcome from those for whom it is de- 
signed. 





BELLES-LETTRES. 


Viking Tales of the North: Containing the Sagas of Thorstein, 
Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bole. ‘Translated by Prof. 
R. B. ANDERSON; also, Fridthjof’s Saga, translated by 
GEORGE STEVENS of Copenhagen. 12° pp. 370. Chicago: 
Messrs Griggs & Co. 1877. 
We are indebted to Prof. Anderson for a second fas« inating 
work on the Norsemen. ‘This time, he has given us a view of the 
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beauties of Iceland’s unfrequented fields of literature. Making us 
first acquainted, through his Morse Mythology, with the religion, 
ideas, and aspiration of the Norsemen, he now brings before us 
two of their characteristic Sagas, dear to every Icelandic heart, 
and a note-worthy translation of Bishop Tegnér’s magnificent 
poem, Fridthjof’s Saga. 

The author introduces his volume with a definition of the 
word Saga: 

“ The Icelandic word saga,(saying),implies anything presented in narra- 
tive prose, and is a term used in reference to strictly historical records of 
persons and events of the past; but it also includes a large amount of half 
fabulous and purely fictitious tales, which are told in the same narrative 
form as the genuine historical sagas.” (Preface.) 


lhe composition of these sagas was begun near the close of the 
eleventh century. Priest Are Thorgilsson, the Learned, was 
the father of Northern history, and Icelandic literature (1067- 
1148). The works of this priest embrace a general history 
of the Northern peoples, and a special history of Iceland 
to the time of the author. After the heroes of Icelandic history 
had become well nigh exhausted by the saga-writers, who embel- 
lished, their tales, semi-mythological, semi-historical, as they were, 
with the fancies of the people, the composition of fictitious sagas, 
creations entirely of the author’s imaginations, took their place. 

In this volume the Saga of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, (which 
may be considered as an introduction to the Saga of Fridthjof 
the Bold,) may be found a genuine semi-mythological story, 
based on some popular traditions; while Fridthjof’s Saga belongs 
to the class of fictitious Viking romances. The first relates the 
exploits of Fridthjof’s ancestors; the latter, of Fridthjof, himself. 
The author of the Fridthjof Saga is unknown; the time at which 
it was put in writing cannot be fixed with precision, but it is 
ascribed to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

The volume contains, besides the two prose Sagas, the poem 
of Fridthjof’s Saga, which is founded on the two prose Sagas, and 
a comprehensive sketch of the life and career of Tegnér, by F. M. 
Franzén, bishop of Hernésund, Sweden, written during the life 
of that distinguished poet, and brought down to his death by the 
American editors. In this biography the author gives the opinion 
of the bard himself, as to the cause of his own popularity : 

“ The Swede, like the Frenchman, prefers in poetry, the light, the clear, 
and the transparent. The profound, indeed, he demands and values also, 
but it must be a depth that is pellucid. He wishes that he may see the 
gold sands at the bottom of the wave. Whatever is dark or muddy, so that 
it cannot give him any distinct image, he cannot suffer. * * * * As 
regards the spirit itself, and the views of the world in the poet’s own breast, 
we love best the life, enjoying the fresh, the bold, yes, even the over-daring. 


This is also true of the Swedish national character. However weakened, 
frivolous, or degenerate the people may be, a Viking-vein still lies at the 
bottom of the national temperament, and willingly do we recognize it in the 
bard. * * * * The proper, natural image of the Northern disposition 
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is acold and clear, but fresh Winter day, which steels and braces all the 
energies of man to contend against and to conquer a hard climate and an 
unwilling soil. Wherever this clear breeze is found, wherever this fresh spirit 
blows, the nation recognizes its own inward life, and for its sake pardons 
other poetic faults. I know no better explanation.” 

Neither do we; and this spirit is evident in the whole poem. 

Bishop Franzén closes his sketch with the following apt simile: 

“ But notwithstanding all that is Northern in its spirit and in the sub- 
ject of his production, his poetry has all the richness and luxurious beauty 
of the South. Indeed, as respects his fresh, bright coloring, and the ever 
springing wealth of his thoughts and images, he may be compared to the 
verdant crown of an orange tree, whose strong and pure beaming green is 
adorned with full ripe fruit side by side with the newly opened blossoms,” 

In the introductory letter of Tegnér to Prof. Stephens, he 
writes that it was not his intention, as many have seemed to be- 
lieve, simply to versify the Saga of Fridthjof : 

“The most transient comparison,” he continues, “ought to have shown, 
not only that the whole dénouement is different in the poem and in the saga, 
but also, that several parts have little, if any, or at least a very distant 
ground, in the legend. Indeed, it is not in this that we ought to seek the 
sources of the incidents I have chosen. My object was to representa poeti- 
cal image of the old Northern hero-age. It was not Fridthjof as an indi- 
vidual whom I would paint, it was the epoch of which he was chosen as a re- 
presentative. It is true I have preserved in this respect the hull and outline 
of the tradition, but, at the same time, I thought myself entitled to add or 
take away just as was most convenient for my plan.” 

The scene of the poem is laid in Framness and its neighbor- 
hood, the Orkneys; it is represented as being in the fourteenth 
century. The principal characters are, Bele, Fylke, king (inde- 
pendent chief) of the Sogn District, in Norway; Helge and 
Walfdan his sons and co-heirs to his throne and lands; Ingeborg, 
his only daughter, foster-sister and beloved of Fridthjof ; Thor- 
stein, a rich and powerful yoeman (bonde), the chief stay and 
brother-in-arms of King Bele; Fridthjof, his son, lover of Inge- 
borg and hero of the poem; Hilding,a venerable peasant, and 
the foster-father of Fridthjof and Ingeborg; Ring, Fylke, king 
of Ringric, in Norway. 

The poem opens with a narration of Fridthjof and Inge- 
borg growing up together under the care of their foster-father, 
Hilding : 

* The one shot forth like some broad oak. 
Its trunk, a battle lance unbroke ; 
But helmet like the top ascends, 
As heav’n’s soft breeze its arch’d round bends. 
“ Like some sweet rose—bleak winter flower,— 
That other fresh young plant y-shone 
From out this rose Spring scarce yet gleaneth, 
Within this bud it lies and dreameth. 
“Thus sportful, glad, and green, they sprung, 
And Fridthjof was that oak, the young ; 
The rose so brightly blooming there, 
The hight was Ingeborg the Fair.” 
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They decipher the runes; float together over the dancing 
waves under the bright warm rays of the summer’s sun: climbe 
the hills and roam through the valleys: 


“No bird’s nests yet so lofty were 
Phat thither he not climbed for her ; 
E’en the eagle, as he cloudward sprung, 


Was plundered both of eggs and young. 


“ No streamlet’s waters rushed so swift, 
O’er which he would not Ingeborg lift ; 
So pleasant feels, when foam-rush ‘larms, 
The gentle cling of small white arms. 


‘The first pale flower that Spring had shed, 
Phe strawberry sweet that first grew red, 
[The corn-ear first in ripe gold ( lad, 

To her he offer’d, true and glad.” 


But their childhood’s days fled swiftly by, alas! far too swiftly 


for them. Fridthjof becomes skilled in all manly sports, and so 
strong and fearless, as to attack a savage animal, and, conquering 
it, lay the spoil at Ingeborg’s feet: 

‘For man’s brave deeds still woman wile 

Strength well is worth young beauty’s smile ; 

Each other suit they fitly blending 

Like helm o’er polished bows soft blending.” 

When Fridthjof reads in the cold nights of Winter, with the 

glowing hearth for his torch, of Valhal’s brightness, and of the 


beauty of the fair goddesses, instantly his thoughts fly to Ingeborg : 


‘He think: ‘ Yes! vellow’s Freyja’s hair, 

A corn-land sea, breeze waved so fair :— 
Sure Ing'borg’s, that like gold net trembles 
Round rose and lilly, her resembles. 


“ And blue are Freyja’s eyes to see, 
Blue as heavens cloudless canopy ;— 
But I know eyes to whose bright beams 
rhe light blue Spring day darksome seems, 

“ The bards praise Gerd’s fair cheeks too high, 
Fresh snows which playful north-lights dye ;— 
I, cheeks have seen whose day-lights clear 
Iwo dawning blushing in one sphere.” 


While Ingeborg, 
“An glad her love 


Sat murmuring her love songs, and wove 

Ch’ adventures her chief had seen 

And billows blue and groves of green.” 
« 


But in the course of time, the love of the youth and maiden 
become so obvious that Hilding observes it. He cautions Fridth- 
jof against it,—he, the son of a yeoman, to think of a king’s 
daughter, whose titled ancestry reaches back direct toOdin! But 
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Fridthjof smiles and heeds him not, brings up his own valiant 
deeds, adding, in his manly pride: 
“The free-born man yields not; for still 
His arms wins worlds where’er it will, 
Fortune can mend as well as mar, 
Hope’s ornaments right kingly are 
‘What is high birth but force? Yes! Thor, 
Its sire, in Thaudvang’s fort gives law. 
Not birth, but worth, he weighs above :— 
The sword pleads strongly for its love ! 
‘Yes! I will fight for my bride, 
Though e’en the Thund'ring god defied 
Rest thee, lilly, glad at heart, 
Woe him whose rash hand would us part.” 


Well nigh on a hundred years, King Bele feels his days will 
soon be finished, and with his faithful friend, Thorstein, at his 
side, who also feels the near approac h of death, he sends for his 
two sons, Helge and Halfdan, and also for Fridthjof, to counsel 
them in regard to their possessions after he is gone. First Helge 
advances up the long hall, pale, wan and gloomy; then Halfdan, 
a fair, golden-haired youth, with features more like a woman than 
a man: 

‘But close behind them Fridthjof goes, 
Wrapp’d in his mantle blue 

His hight a whole head taller ros« 
Phan that of both the two, 

He stands between the brothers there 
As though the ripe day stood— 

Atween young morning, rosy fair, 
And night within the wood.” 


What beautiful imagery is contained in those last four masterly 
lines! Fridthjof, standing in his bright young manhood between 
the fair golden-haired, feminine youth, Halfdan, and the austere, 
priest-awed Helge ! 

King Bele and Thorstein respectively give their sons sage 
counsel, for 

“On the old man’s lips—ah, sweet renown ! 
Sits wise words, thoughts profound.” 


They tell the youths of their long friendship, how they always 
fought back to back against their foes. And now, both with years 
bowed down, are about to wend their way to Valhal together. 
They bid them always to stand together, united in brotherly love, 
for united their match in all the North cannot be found; but single, 
they are as nothing. One is touched at the old king’s affection 
for his “ tender blooming flower,” Ingeborg; his last injunction is 
concerning her ; he commends her to Helge’s special care; bids him 
guard her tenderly, to shield from every ill-wind his rose fresh 
blown, and prove to her a second father. 

When King Bele and Thorstein have been laid beneath their 
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two round barrows, Helge and Halfdan come into their father’s 
possessions, sharing them as was the people’s decree; Fridthjof 
inherits alone his father’s vast estates, his horses, cattle, and the 
immense treasures collected in times past by his father and grand- 
father in their viking expeditions. 

\fter King Bele’s death, Fridthjof and Ingeborg are continu- 
ally together; and the lover resolves to ask her hand of King 
Helge. Fridthjof seeks Helge and pleads his love, saying that doubt- 
less King Bele had long foreseen this union, and had sanctioned it 
freely ; acknowledges that he can claim no king as his sire, not 
even a jarl; but still in the songs of the skalds and.in the tales that 
the rune-stones on his high-vaulted cairn tell, will the memory and 
exploits of his father live forever. He speaks of his own prowess, 
and then says that King Bele, on whose barrow they stand, hears, 
in the dark deep beneath every word, and joins with him in 
pleading for fair Ingeborg’s hand. 

But Helgespurns him, indignantly denying the daughter of Valhal 
to the son of a peasant, and arrogantly refusing even his services 
to protect his kingdom; but he superciliously offers him a place 
among his household. This maddens Fridthjof, who disdains the 
proffered position to serve in Helge’s household. He tells him 
that this will cost him dear, and angrily cleaving with one stroke 
of his ponderous sword Helge’s gold war shield as it hung on the 
green, he quits the cairn, and sails moodily homeward. 

he scene is now changed to the domain of King Ring, which, 

“ Like the god’s own groves, heard his land no alarm, 
Race-shadow’'d reposes ; 
Profan’d by no arms its green wood so calm, 


And hedged from harm, 
Fresh tlourished the grass, their sweets shed the roses.” 


King Ring sits in his long hall, with all its barbaric splendor 
in his golden seat, before a well-filled board; around it are his 
champion and his skalds, who sing the praises of their much-loved 
king. But amid all this magnificence, and despite the idolatrous 


love of his prosperous people, his brow is shadowed, and he sighs 
| | peo] 


deeply; then he mournfully speaks of his good queen, over whose 
dust “verdant grasses grow,” and “o’er her grave-mound flower 
sweets are hov’ring.’” Nowhere can he find one so good and fair; 
but in answer to his country’s prayers, and the cries of his two 
little babes, he has resolved to take another queen, and his choice 
falls upon Ingeborg, 


“ That lily tall 
And slender, whose cheek still with morn’s blush pleases.” 


He commands his youths to take gold for her brothers the 
kings, and gems for the bride, and sends minstrels to play in her 
train when she is brought to him. Helge consults the priests and 
they the lungs of a slaughtered hawk, but the vala show that it 
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must not be, and Helge sends back a refusal. Halfdan taunts 
the followers of King Ring with their king’s age, he with his grey 
beard seeking a girl bride! King Ring is incensed at the mes- 
sage, and proclaims war. As he is a powerful foe, Helge conveys 
Ingeborg for protection to the sacred grove of Balder; then he sends 
a messenger to Fridthjof, demanding the aid of himself and his men 
to expel Ring; but Fridthjof refuses ; the remembrance of Helge’s 
haughty treatment is still too strong ; but on seeing Ingeborg once 
more, he decides to make one more demand for her, which he 
does in a style and language well worth quoting, but the want of 
space forbids so long a citation. 

Fridthjof, heart-sore, spends the next few years as a viking, 
ever victorious ; but he grows weary of everything, and he resolves 
again to seek the fair Ingeborg. He visits King Ring in disguise, 
and spends the winter with him ; while there, he saves the lives of 
both the king and queen. They were on their way toa banquet. 
On crossing a frozen lake it gave way, the horse, sledge and occu- 
pants falls into the water, when Fridthjof, with superhuman strength, 
pulls them out upon the solid ice. King Ring finally goes on a 
hunting excursion, and being overcome with sleep, lies down, 
having no one to guard him but Fridthjof. Fridthjof is sorely 
tempted to kill him, but he resists the impulse and throws his 
sword far from him. ‘This arouses the king, who informs Fridthjof 
that he feigned sleep to try him, as he penetrated his disguise 
from the first, adding: 

“Listen! Old was I and feeble, soon shall I in my cairn recline ; 
Then my kingdom take, young warrior ; take my queen, too, she is thine ; 


Be still my son, and share my halls free welcome as before ! 


Swordless champions shall protect me, so our ancient feud is o’er ! 


” 


But Fridthjof refuses to remain; he must build an altar to 
Balder in propitiation for his sin; he departs. King Ring diés; 
Fridthjof is chosen king; he accepts the position only till the 
two sons of Ring are grown. Balder accepts the offering and 
Ingeborg finally becomes his bride. 

I'he poem shows throughout its national character, at times 
strong even to ruggedness; then again touchingly pathetic, as in 
the parting between Ingeborg and Fridthjof, Canto VIII, where 
Fridthjof tries to persuade her to accompany him to the sunny 
shores of Greece, and she will not consent to fly clandestinely 
from the land, as it would not befit the daughter of Bele; then 
she continues : 

‘My noble Fridthjof, born his land’s defender, 
Shall never flee inglorious from its shores: 
His dear-bought fame shall never cast behind him 
For aught so worthless as a young girl’s love ! 
\ life, whose golden-threaded days the sun 
Spins year from year the same, is beautiful ; 
But this eternal oneness woman's soul 
Alone can please ; to man, and most to thee, 
Life’s changeless calm is changeless weariness.” 


_ 
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When Fridthjof is 


about to leave her in anger, Ingeborg’s in- 
expressible tenderness 


and strong enwrapped emotions of love and 
sympathy, but still subordinated to her equally strong sense of 
honor, is well portrayed 


Some of the passages of the poem are grand. ‘The description 
of the storm at sea is exceedingly beautiful. Through all of it 
gleams the fanciful, like the rays of sunlight on a fitfulsea We 
cite the following as an example: 


Che sun is quenched, and evening breeze is trolling 
lo the earth’s tired race its cloud-sprung lullaby ; 

(And ev’ning’s blush drives up her chariot rolling, 
With rose-red wheels along the dark’ning sky; 
Like some Valhal’s vision, men « 


onsoling, 
She flies blue-tinten hills and valleys by, 


rit i i 
An image come with gold and flam«s 


sudden, o’er the western water's pendant, 

$s respli¢ ndent.’ 

s addre o Fridthjof is sublime in 
Bele’s advice to Helge is worthy of being 

pres nt time: 


not harsh, my s« 
muuch of mercy! 


For sword that bends the most \ 


Most sharply on the steel 


Whose branches shelter'd | 


Boast not the fame, thy dead sires g 
Each hath his own no more 

Hast thou to bend the bow vain strain’d ? 
The bow’s not thine—give o'er.” 


) c . # } os ] 

But we think our feminine readers will be prone to contest 
passages like these : 

Oh won woman,” cri Fridthjof, madly, 

When thou with Loke first shelter’d gladly, 
\ lie it was!and he sent it ther 
In woman's shape to the world of men. 
‘Fy ithiof, I « innot excuse, man, thy madness 
What! tor: man lament so sore 
Wor ck ! the whole earth swarm o’e1 


one, will soon banish thy sadness.’ 


But such passa are rare in the volume, and are more than 
counterbala high, chivalrous feeling toward the fair 
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sex which pervades the poem, as a whole. The interest of the 
reader never fails in the perusal of the volume. It is a book we 
would recommend to every one, not only for the insight it gives of 
nature and the instincts and habits of the old Norsemen, but for 
its own intrinsic value as a picture of healthy living and thinking. 


Silence, a poem. By S. MILLER HAGEMAN. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1877. 


Lovers of smooth versification and soft euphonious cadencies, 
not disposed to limit the license of a poet in the use of similes 
and hyperbole, or to hold him to strict account for the mixture of 
sense and nonsense, so long as the emulsion is sweet, will find 
pleasure in perusing Mr. Hageman’s little poem on Sé/ence. 

One takes little pleasure in criticising a literary effort like this. 
In the first place, the poem is a sweet, loving tribute to a sainted 
mother. Touch it gently! Not without a feeling akin to sacri- 
lege can one read it in a captious or critical spirit. Far different 
might one feel if the object of this tender sentiment were a friend, 
a father, or even the average wife, or husband. But a mother! 
Let no rude pen deal harshly with the gentle murmurs of a son 
embued with filial love toward such a one! 

In the second place, it professes to be a poem. And who but 
1 poet is competent to deal with it? As for us, we are so 
wedded to commonplace views of life and things—so unpoetic, 
that is to say, prosy, in all our ideas and emotions, that we cannot 
imagine the spectacle of a frozen cataract /eaping, silently, or other- 
wise, (p. 8); nor the appositeness of a waving silence, (p. 30) ; nor 
do we comprehend what the author means when he speaks of a 
crash of “thunder in the A/we stillness drowned, (p. 29). And 
equally inappropriate is it to speak of a thought having /ra- 
grant foot-prints, or any foot-prints whatever, (p. 31). Further 
on we read of a soul walking “as a saint in heaven umshod.” 
Clearly, the inference is legitimate from this language that, in the 
author’s view, saints do not always go barefoot in heaven. But 
enough of this. We are no poet, nev ertheless, we admire the fol- 
lowing sweet stanza: 


‘Sound is but the rippling shadow of the silence deep and grand, 
Silent is the force that hideth in the sound of wheel and hand ; 
Silent is the power that rests in the tempest’s wanton might ; 


Just behind the floating storm-cloud lies the calm, eternal light.” (xxxvi.) 
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So, likewise, is this fine, and real enough to have been written 
in prose: 


‘Who am I that I should truckle puppet to a low intent? 
On God’s errand I enlisted, by God's spirit I was sent 
Unseen hands of ordination upon all my life were laid, 
What to this is man’s commission? In God’s image men are made.” (Ixix. 
Che following lines, too, are too true to be lost ‘mid the le 
single book : 


aves 


‘Faith is but an idle canvas, flapping on an idle mast 
If it be not found within thee as the work of life at last: 

Dotaged faith is but a fancy, he who waits that dream is lost, 
And his creed is but a millstone, and his God is but a 


] 


ghost.” (Ixx.) 


The Poetical and Prose Writings of Charles Sprague. 12 


pp. 207. Boston: Messrs. Willams & Co. 1876. 


THe Messrs. Williams & Company have given us a new edition 
of the writings of one of Boston's noblest sons. Apart from the 
character of the man, however, there is little in Mr. Sprague’s 
writings of permanent interest; and his poems and adresses are 


admired most by those who knew him best. 


The neatly printed and bound volume before us consists of 
odes, orations and adresses, written and delivered in the early part 
of the present century, with a biographical sketch and frontispiece 
of the author. The man was certainly not without poetic genius. 
he poem on Curvosity is written in a fresh, vigorous style, and in 
a brave, manly spirit, though lacking, perhaps, in poetic enthu- 
siasm. But it 1s full of good passages. ‘Take the following lines 
for an example 


‘It came from Heaven, it reigned in Eden's shades— 
It roves on earth, and every walk invades 
(hiltdhood al age alike its intluence own, 
It haunts the beggar’s nook, the monarch’s throne 


Hangs over the cradle, leans above the bie1 
Gazed on old Babel’s tower—and lingers here 


The same spirit is only too apparent now, as in this: 


‘See to the church the pious myriads pour, 
Squeeze through the aisles, and jostle round the doo1 
Does Langdon preach ?—-(I veil his quiet name, 

Who serves his God, and cannot stoop to fame ;) 

No, ‘tis some reverend mime, the latest rage, 

Who thumps the desk, and should have trod the stage 
Cant’s veriest ranter crams a house if new, 


When Paul himself, oft heard, would hardly fill a pew. 
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There are clergymen, at the present day, we regret to say, 
who, if gifted with sufficient penetration, could not fail to recog- 
nize their own portraits in the last few lines. 

Mr. Sprague’s forte evidently lay in the « omposition of odes. 
His “ Shakspeare Ode ”’ is one of his best. We do not think, how- 
ever, that the author ranks with the first poets of the day, by any 
means. The odes were, doubtless. well fitted for the occasion 
they helped to celebrate. A deep religious vein pervades all 
of Mr. Sprague’s writings, and gives them an added interest to 
many. Exclusive of his odes, the occasion of the death of some 

_near friend, is the inspiration of his poems. 





Six Weeks in Norway. By E. L. ANDERSON, 
Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1877. 


THe title explains the purport of this little book. It is a record 
of asix weeks’ sojourn amid the picturesque scenery of Norway. 
The author has, undoubtedly, given us a faithful account of the 
weather, the condition of the roads, his experience at the various 


“ 


stations,” the conveniences and the inconveniences met with— 
wanting only the state of his mind and body when he arrived at 
the station where he rested for the night, and other details chiefly 
interesting to himself and wife. He has been guilty, however, of 
a somewhat strange omission, that of forgetting to give his readers 
any description of the unrivalled scenery of Norway. We are oc- 
casionally favored with the height of a mountain and the length of 
a lake; but our impression of Norway remains, after reading the 
book, as before. If we had any knowledge of the country, we still 
retain it; if not, we are but little enlightened. The account of 
the pleasure trip savors considerably of a guide-book, with the 
addition of personal experiences. 

We think if he had permitted himself to have been “led into 
any reference to the traditions of Norway,” and had followed his 
predilection, and spoken of the “Varanger’’ of Stamboul, the 
Vikings of coastal Europe, or of the heroes of the Normans of 
France, the book would have been much more instructive than it 
now is. 

The little volume is neatly bound, and, save a few typographical 
errors, is unexceptionally printed. 
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My Son's Wife. By the author of Caste, Wr. Arle, 

pp. 437. Philadelphia: Peterson & Brothers. 1877. 

THE Messrs. Peterson have issued another novel of their at- 
tractive dollar series. The plot of J/y Son’s Wife is not at 
all intricate, but the moral tone of the novel is pure and its style 
clear. The characters are well drawn, and well contrasted. The 
devotion of Ellinor “ My Son’s Wife,” to her blind father, her 
utter prostration at his sudden death, the aversion she showed to- 
wards her lover for a short time after this sad event, and her con- 
demnation of herself for having allowed her love to have been 
drawn away in any degree from her father, are all particularly 
well depicted. Mrs. Tressylion, one of that much vilified class of 
mothers-in-law, is a woman of marked character. ‘Tredgar, her 
son, inherits much of his mother’s disposition, and possesses a 
strong will and an independent spirit. Both are capable of deep 
affection, and a deep affection exists between them. But there is 
also an antagonism between them, an attractive and a repellant 
force, the latter generally predominating. Ellinor strives to 
act as a mediator between them, smoothing down their antago- 
nisms. Her mother-in-law, however, looks upon her as a sort of 
interloper, who has robbed her of her son’s affections—a frequent 
source of ill-feeling on the part of mothers-in-law generally. 


First and True Love. By GrEorGE SAND. 8 . Phila- 

delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1877. 

'uis volume by Madame Sand is one of the best of that lady’s 
works. The style is rich and pure, abounding in the imaginative 
and melodious, and the work itself is quite free from those blemishes 
which, just or otherwise, have been imputed to some of her writ- 
ings. Novels from the hand of a master of thought and diction 
like Madame Sand, even if they paint in living colors, are to be 
preferred to the weak, sentimental books sent forth to the young 
under the guise and patronage of morality. ‘The Messrs. Peterson 
deserve the thanks of novel readers for providing them so cheap 
and good an edition of a celebrated work. 
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rHE condition of the schools and colleges, as we gather it from reports 
sent to us and observations made by us, during the quarter, contrasts well 
on the average, with that of the previous school year. Many of the schools 
are suffering from the depression of industry; many hold their own; and 
many are doing better than usual. The latter are certainly to be congratu- 
lated; the former to be commiserated. We rate many schools in the latter 
category worthy of better support from their vicinage and the country gen- 
erally than they are receiving, which is an evil under the sun to be re- 
moved. 

It is to be regretted that any master or teacher capable of doing good 
work, should not have his hands full—for the harvest is great, while the real 
laborers are few. It should be remembered that the higher schools and 
academies of the country are intended to supplement the influence of home 
and the public schools. They occupy a sphere peculiarly their own, and 
must continue to do so so long as there are boys and girls to educate whose 
parents are not able from the lack of wisdom, strength of purpose, or op- 
portunity to superintend their education themselves, as every parent ought 
to do. 

We have heard much weak sentiment expressed concerning home- 
influence in the rearing of the young. We are no stranger to the feeling of 
sanctity associated with the influences which cluster round the ideal home. 
It is necessary, however, to discriminate between the real and fictitious in 
homes as in other things. And it must be confessed that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the actual and the ideal in the average home-life. The asso- 
ciations of a home where children are sent out to beg fora living, orin which 
drunkenness, foul speech, vice, foul air and uncleanliness freely commingle, 
ire not particularly sacred. Neither are homes where a spirit of ill-will and 
contention prevails; nor are those where children cannot be governed with- 


yut the rod especially elevating to their members. But it must be admitted 


that there are many homes like these within the sight of everv church Spire, 


or sound of school bell. Who can honestly respect the sanctity cf homes 
of such a character? 


Moreover, there is another class of homes, altogether too numerous, the 


influence of which is of a doubtful sanctity. It is made up of the homes 


of some of our affluent and highly respectable citizens, whose ideal of 
child-rearing consists in providing their children every possible means 
of amusement and selfish gratification. Their girls must have waiting- 
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ds, riding ponies, pony phaetons, and go skirted and bejewelled for 


drawing-room : their boys must have tutors to teach them their lessons, 


ook after the Ir rooms: velon Ipe le S to exercise on, swallow- 


and servants to 

to dance in, fast horses for amusement and a purse to develop and 

pampered appetites and fictitious wants; and both boys and girls 

fror ld rooms and cold water, hard study and hard 

liet and abstemious pleasures, and all that category 

of hardier influences so essential to the growth of the sterner and nobler 

virtues. The intluence of these homes is surely not such as one can speak 

of in terms of respect. And we insist that no home justifies the sentiment 

usually attached to it where these enervating and demoralizing intluences 
are in the ascendant, 

We make these observations in no cynical or captious spirit. If circum- 
stances were different ; if American parents occupied positions of genteel 
leisure and were themselves properly educated, instead of being half-edu- 
cated and absorbed up to their eyes in business—that is to say—in a hand 
to hand struggle to live like the rest of mankind—they could then, perhaps, 
provide such homes and training for their children as are needful for the 
nurture of the manly and womanly virtues. But the gods have unhappily, 


or otherwise, initiated a different order of things in America; and until 


they see fit to change that order the hope of the rising generations centres 


gher schools and seminaries 


is father to the man.” There is great need of more of the 
Spartan spi in the training of children, at home, or abroad. The dogma 
of free-will m: e false in philosophy, but it is true in practice. * The idea 


i 


{ 


of account itv ought to be encouraged and wisely enforced. Under the 
existing régime our boys grow up effeminate and good for nothing except to 
exhaust pi monies,and ourgirls good for little except to keep bread from 
moulding, because of the weak pride we take in nursing them beyond the 
cTi rd i 


ypointed by nature. Should this course be persisted in and there 


I 
truth in Darwin's idea of Variation through Selection, the time is not 


} ] 


stant when our children will grow up without teeth and legs, if not 
without ideas and brains, and the government of the world pass into the 
hands of a more sensible and hardy, but less refined race. 

If we can read and comprehend signs and symptoms clearly, the private 


tutions of learning which are springing up in salubrious localities all 


girls 


over the country, indicate the necessity of better means to fit bovs and 
for the practical duties of life than those which their homes aftord. And to 
one interested in the progress of the race this educational phenomenon is 
the source of no small encouragement. We are not blind to the fact that 
many of these institutions are shams, places of pride, cupidity and fashion, 
where all the virtues are nurtured except those that give force and inde- 
pendence of charactet But schools of this sort, though numerous, are in the 
minority, and their days, we hope, are already numbered. It remains for 
parents who have the future repute and welfare of their children at heart, 
to see to it that their sons and daughters are placed in the hands of masters 


and principal 


s who comprehend the full measure of their responsibilities, 
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and are able and willing to fulfill them. Encourage the worthy and the 


unworthy will die out 


Extras: This is the unknown quantity in school bills. We hear 
complaints on every hand of exorbitant bills for extras. The regular bill per 
vear is paid by the quarter, or otherwise, and in addition to it there is a bill 
of extras ranging from ten dollars to one hundred or more dollars per 


quarte! Here are a few items from bills of extras actually rendered 


New school books, . ; , , . $10 00 
Lessons in drill, ‘ . : 10 00 
drawing and painting, . ; : 10 OO 
music, with use of piano. . 7 ; 20 00 
ltalian, French or German, ; ; ; 10 OO 


dancing, 5 00 
> OO 


Stationery, . ; , ‘ 
Dress for an exhibition or a play, . ; ; : lf 
Expenses for excursions, . : ; ‘ : 5 00 
Broken window pane, . : . ; 1 00 
Damage to furniture, , : ; : OO 
Rides to church, ‘ ; ; ; » 00 
Pew rent, 00 
Sundries, OU 


To one with a large income, honestly, or otherwise acquired, such a 
bill would not seem exorbitant. To the most of fathers, however, it would 
be oppressive, and we can imagine them groaning under its frequent pre- 
sentation. Can nothing be done to help them? Let us see 

Generally speaking, the fault in this matter lies with both parties—prin- 
cipal and parent. If parents send their sons and daughters away to school 
for entertainment, rather than hard, earnest study and discipline, they must 

pay for it. Pleasure is proverbially dear. So, likewise, if they 
patronize schools whose principals think more of securing business profits 
than of rendering good service to their pupils and patrons, the latter have 
no right to complain of bills in excess. 

Moreover, there is both sense and nonsense in these bills of extras. It is 
nonsense, if not worse, on the part of a principal to charge five dollars or 
more per quarter for waste paper, alias stationery, when the amount actually 
used does not exceed the value of five cents. The same is true of sundry 
items, as the nominal drill, excursions, costume for plays, &c., damage to 
furniture, pew rent, Xc., when the assessment for these things is in excess 
of the actual cost. On the other hand, it is altogether just and proper for 
principals of schools to charge extra for courses of study, etc., not provided 
for or comprehended in the arrangement. 

It is a note-worthy incidence that the Albany Law School, which 
we had occasion to criticise severely in the December number of the 
Review, has greatly improved its course of study and bids fair to rival 
in efficiency that of Columbia College Law School. Frequentand thorough 
examinations of the pupils are now made; and we hear loud and amusing 
complaints from the young aspirants for legal honors that they are compelled 
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to spend so much time among the law libraries in preparing for them, that 
they cannot indulge in the usual pastimes of student life! We do not pity 
them in the least Life is earnest, life’ is real,” or ought to be to every 
student. 


* We note with pleasure the prosperity of Adam’s Academy, Quincy, 
(Mass.) Wm. R. Dimmock, LL.D., Master, and Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, LL.D., President of the Board of Maiagers. Examinations for 
admission will be held June 29th, and September 11th. The new academic 
year will begin September 12th. 


This institution, now closing its fourth year, has an interesting history 


‘President John Adams, in the year 1822, gave some valuable tracts of 
land, amounting in all to one hundred and sixty acres, as a foundation for a 
Greek and Latin school or academy. It was provided in the deeds thata 
stone school-house should be erected on the site of the house in which John 
Hancock was born, and which was afterwards inhabited by Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., the eminent patriot of the Revolution. In accordance with the terms of 
the deeds, none of the lands have ever been sold, but from the income de- 
rived trom them a substantial and beautiful school-house has been erected, 


ind in September, 1872, the Adams Academy was opened.”—Calalogue, 


Williams College, at Williamstown, (Mass.), Paul Ansell Chadbourne, 


D. D., LL.D., president, will hold its eighty-third commencement exercises 


July 4th. Examination for admission to the college will be held Septem- 
ber 3d and 4th. We notice that several new scholarships have been recently 
founded at “ Old Williams ?” and that among its distinguished Alumni is 
the name of our eminent townsman, William Cullen Bryant. 


Che president of Williams College writes “Our numbers are as large 


is they ever ought to be (190). In fact 40 students in a class (160) would be 
the right number, we think, if we could have just such menas we want. We 
desire to give present attention to every student, and not to have an institu- 


tion where students must be treated in the mass.” We commend these 


ews of Dr. Chadbourne to the attention of presidents and principals gen- 


Williams College was founded by one Col. Williams, one hundred and 


twenty-five years ago, and has grown by slow process from little be 


| ginnings 


nto its present noble proportions. It is the oldest College in Massa- 

nusetts Harvatr L « xcepted, ind has graduated more than two thousand 

four hundred men. And well may she feel proud of her work; for among 

her Alumni are many names to whom she can point with just pride as illus- 
is in the annals of the Country 


St. John School, Sing Sing, (N. Y.,) Rev. J. B. Gibson, D. D., Rector, 


has just ysed a very prosperous year. We are glad t »bserve that the 
Rector appreciates the importance of training the heart, as well as the head 
of his pupils, for of a truth no course of education is complete “ which does 


tt provide for the faithful training of the mind, heart and sot 


truth and it —Circular, p.7 
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~* The higher schools of Sing Sing, generally, have had a successful 
year. The classes at Rev. Dr. Holbrook’s and at the Messrs. Benjamin and 
Allen’s Military Academy have been full. We rejoice at this evidence of 
appreciation on the part of the public, of training for boys that combines the 


physical and moral with the intellectual. 


An interesting feature of Rev. C. M. Selleck’s school at Norwalk, 
(Ct.,) is a Summer term, the vacations being in early Spring and Autumn. 
We would like to see this feature generally adopted by boarding schools in 
the country. To say nothing of the evils of along vacation, it is an advantage 
to the pupil to remain in school, if its location be salubrious, during the 
warm season. The location of Mr. Selleck’s school is not only highly 


salubrious, but exceedingly picturesque. 


[he Misses Peake will re-open their seminary for young ladies at 
Hudson, (N. Y.,) the first Monday in September. These estimable instruct- 
ors stand deservedly high in the public regard, not only in their own beau- 
tiful city on the Hudson, but throughout the empire state. Their school is 
emphatically a home school, and their purpose is to prepare young ladies 
for careers of usefulness, or to use Miss Elizabeth Peake’s own words, “ to 


fill an honorable place in refined society.” 


x” E pur si muove-—The Senate of the University of London recently 
decided by a large majority to grant medical degrees to women the same as 
to men lo this step the Alumni of the University to the number of more 
than two hundred and thirty medica! practitioners, took exception, and 


made strenuous but vain efforts to induce the Senate to review its decision 


Verily, the world does move! One may not admire a woman who can so 


go her modesty as tooccupy a seat by the side of her brotherin a class 
of me il students. Nor is one required to do so. But her rights as an 
individual seeking avenues for the exercise of her genius are above those of 
any other consideration, and it is to be hoped that they will prevail. If the 
sacrifice of a litthe modesty be necessary in order to secure more inde- 
pendence, let it be done, especially if it be a false modesty that is to be 


sacrificed. 


We have gratifying reports of the condition of Jane Grey School, at 


Mt. Morris, N. Y., Rev. J. Lindley, A. M., Principal. The curriculum at 


Fane Grey is equal to that of the best preparatory schools. The Rev. prin- 
cipal and his wife are educators of large experience and ripe scholarship, 


and combine in their school the advantages of a cultivated home with rare 
tact in exciting an interest in the subjects taught. Mrs. Lindley is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the classics, in which department the young ladies 
under her care are not likely to be neglected 

We hope the proposition to remove Fane Grey to some more populous 
centre will be considered in all its bearings, before action is taken upon it, 
Mt 


Morris has such a lovely environment in the midst of that “string of 
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pearls” which adorns the rich valley of the Genesee, that it would seem un- 
wise to make the proposed change. Without intending to undervalue the 
importance of good instructors, we rate a salubrious locality foremost among 
the qualifications of a country boarding-school. And if parents were wise 


they would agree with us. 


= 


The Alexander Institute, at White Plains (N. Y.), Oliver R. Willis, 
Ph. D., Principal, will re-open Sept. 19th. The 4/exander is a classical, com- 
mercial, and military Institute ; and although its Master declares that it is 
a place for education and not for reformation, we do not see why these two 
features should be dissociated in an educational institution. A successful 
teacher is necessarily a reformer, and a proper school a reformatory ; and we 
hope the day is not distant when no child will be deprived of the benefits of 


either, on account of badness. That a boy is bad is the best reason in the 


world why he should be kept under wise and helpful discipline. “ Boys 


who are unaccustomed to obey at home,” says Dr. Willis, “are not desirable 
members of a boarding-school "—(circular), That may be; but we know 
not in what way a Master of such a school could better employ his time and 
talents than on such boys. Moreover, we know of no teacher able to man- 
age a fractious boy with less trouble than Dr. Willis. We have heard of no 


expulsions from Alexander Institute, as yet, and do not expect to very soon. 


Che subject of corporeal punishment in the public schools is again 
agitating the Board of Education in New York. Its advocates in the board 
claim that there are many children whom it is impossible to govern by any 
other mode of punishment, and insist that under the moral suasion rule 
which now obtains many are deprived the benefit of the schools, by expul- 
sion for misconduct, who, by a judicious use of the rod could be duly dis- 
ciplined and advantageously retained. It is here we think that the end 
justifies the means. While the rod is a barbarous means of punishment, it 
should be remembered that they are barbarians on whom it is proposed to 
use it. Let us avoid weak sentiment in this matter of punishment. The 
blister is often a valuable adjunct of the pellet, the cautery of the soporific ; 
and the Master in the art of reforming the ills of mankind is he who uses 

per reme dy at the proper time and in its proper place, 

Gannett Institute, Boston, (Mass.), Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. M., Prin- 


ipal, makes a speciality of the study of the Fine Arts. It gives us pleasure 
to observe that it has recently made large and valuable additions to its 
ollection of illustrated art works, and increased materially its facilities for 
the study or art. We congratulate both masters and pupils on this evidence 


of prosperity of Gannett Institute. 


Packer Institute, Brooklyn, (L. I.), under the direction of Professor 
Crittenden, has achieved an enviable standing among colleges for the edu- 
young women. The classics, higher mathematics, modern lan- 


botany, history, etc., receive deserved attention, while its classes in 
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the Fine Arts are well sustained. The Chair of Chemistry is occupied by 
Professor D. G. Eaton, who manages with clever ability to maintain a cre- 


ditable interest in the department of exact science. 


*.* The subject of Industrial Art Education is engrossing the attenti6n 
of our more advanced economic philosophers and statesmen and bids fair 
to become the basis of a new departure in the management of our schools. 
It is a branch of study that we should be glad to see cultivated in all our 
schools and seminaries. While the study of the fine arts is prosecuted in 
the higher schools with commendable zeal, industrial art is either totally 
neglected or receives but indifferent attention. Our Cooper Institutes, 
Polytechnic Colleges and the meagre facilities afforded by the public schools 
are insufficient to meet the growing demands of our country for skilled in- 
dustry. The national prosperity requires of educational institutions the 
means for the education and training of the youth, regardless of sex, in some 
self-supporting handicraft, or higher art-calling ; and if every school and 
seminary in the land made this special art-training a part of their ordinary 
curriculum they could not adequately fulfill the demands of the occasion. 
It is this want, far more than disorder of the finances, that has caused the 
present depressed condition of American industry. 

*.* Columbia College, D. P. Barnard, D.C. L., President, held its 123d 
annual commencement exercises on the 13th ult. Its graduating class was 
smaller than usual, numbering 26. But there was no falling off in the grade 
of proficiency. Columbia is the oldest college in the empire state, and well 


may New Yorkers be proud of her. 


Wesleyan University, at Middletown, (Ct.),Cyrus David Foss, D.D., 
President of the Faculty, held its commencement exercises June 28th, ult. 
Its graduating class numbered 29 pupils, two of whom were women. The 
Wesleyan has a library of 27,000 volumes and a library fund of $27,000. 

.* The annual commencement of St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, 
(Ind.), Mother Mary of St. Angela, Superior, was commemorated June 26th 
and 27th ult. The programme for the occasion was excellent and its 
rehearsal could not but have made the exercises more than ordinarily 


interesting. 
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LIFE-INSURANCE NOTES 


n the methods | by certain Life-Insu 
nue to produce thei . We are 

urties who have taken alarm and write to us for further infor- 
insured. One of our latest 


mpanies in which they are 


is follows 


rhaps 
7 r/ Vila yr R 
I met with an article 
It refers to Life-insurance (¢ 


om- 


I at any time, die comparatively 
had a presume, that in such an event 
nnocent lren, would certainly not suffer 
again I cannot 


murder—than 


over vour article conceive 

1S practised by 
in shameful mockery of all that 
certain mwzmous a 


is charitable institu- 


lulent 


alarmed that I now, in good faith and sincere 
rity and knowledge, appeal t kindly and 
you could, under existing 
payment of my prem! 


mstances, 


iin from mentioning the name of the company rete rred 
lent. It is one which bears a very high reputation and 


gross assets. We 
of our numbers to point out the 


t 
these ; , the item of 


show an enormous amount of 


ision in some dubious charac- 
premium notes” alone amounting 
exceeding the 


surplus in several of its reports 


call attention to certain very unjust 
which it has availed itself to resist the payment 
We have no d to attack any company, 
lar one, Our object in 

all these ¢ ompanies that 


<tracts warn 


ch keep ¢ their 
t 


I assets, Or OT 


movements, and that 
pressive treatment of | 


policy-holders 
ind held up to the indignation it deserves 


any 


lefunct Metropolitan Fi 


Tre Ccon- 
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tains some curiousitems. For instance, there are thirty-two mortgage bonds 
of the Knickerbocker Gas-Light company for $1,000.00 each, on the premises 
and works. These bonds are estimated to have cost the company with 
interest $52,746.27. There are also twelve hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the same company—par value $100.00, charged as having cost 
$33,413.56. What may be obtained for these bonds and stocks the Receiver 
is unable to say. There is no such company at present in the Directory. 
We note the following items among its assets ; 

$58,239.88, notes of the Grahamite, Trinedad and Asphalt Pavement 
Company secured by 4,400 shares of its capital stock. Attachments have 
been issued on these notes ; 

A loan of $15,506.00 on 160 shares of Municipal Gas Light Stock whose 
par value is $100.00 per share and which is sold at 80 per cent—making the 
security only $12,800.00 ; 

Eighteen second and third mortgage bonds of the Riche Mineral Resin 
and Oil Company, for $500.00 each —- valueless ; 

A balance for $5,541.53 due from James S. Graham, on note, and 
$1,565.00 unpaid cheques of same party 

Sundry notes and bills many of which are worthless assignments from 
James S.Graham of a litigated claim to secure an advance of $7,596.20 made 
by the company. This name of Graham, so constantly recurring, is the 
surname of the president of the company. 

We have repeatedly called attention in previous numbers to the condi- 


tion of this company. The result has fully justified our warnings. 


‘.* The audacity with which speculative insurance companies undertake 
to control the law has been seldom more strongly manifested than in a re- 
cent occurrence in Missouri. The last General Assembly had passed a bill 


known as the Non-forfeiting Act, for the protection of policy-holders. The 
bill passed the House late in the session, went to the Senate and was 
referred to the Committee on Insurance. When called for from the com- 
mittee, it had mysteriously disappeared. A certified copy was procured 
from the House, and the bill passed. The bill was then enrolled, signed 
by the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate, returned to 
the House and then delivered to the Governor—-at least so the minutes of the 
House state, but the Governor, it appears, never received the bill. It 
vanished on its way to him from the House, and being supposed to be in 
his Excellency’s hands, was not known to be missing until the other bills 
were returned, when its loss was discovered. Here is an instance of a bill 
restricting the tyranny of insurance companies, regularly made away with 


by some party in their interest, and, we may presume, under the influence 


of their money. Can this be the meaning of the expression “ to prevent 
obnoxious legislation,” stated to be one of the objects of acertain conspicu- 


ous corporation ¢ 


,* The failure of the Atlantic Mutual Life presents in some respects a 


marked contrast to most of the bankrupt insurance companies. There are 
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evidences of imprudence, but none of dishonesty. The principal mistake 


was the deposit of $162,548.11 in a private banking concern which was not 


I 
in a position to honor a che juc for the amount. The returns appear to 


} 


have en accurate, the deductions made by the superintendent being prin- 


to the depreciation of real estate throughout the country. The 


to hav cen economically managed and the investments 


ious. Its experience however should be a 
their officials to invest the funds of 
on for the latter’s private benefit. Had 


ink with the Hope Banking Company, 


| 
was its own vice-president, and in fact 


1 porated bank, its 


its money in an incor] 


thicken Lhe supple- 
rbitrary change in 

to increase their 

ge acenhciency 

| 
| 


ym earlier polici , the recs 


yt 


l 
t 


em, O1 M imounts of 


money and script for 
yyment n he bankrupt Continental 
o surrender their 

basis of the 

officers of » United States Life meet 
l ping phrases “ untrue” and “ black 
plaintiff isa Mr. Washington I. Buttler. This 

ious charge was not long ago brought in 

is but justice to state, he was dis- 

we may infer that the prima-fa -vidence 

m was not ve lamning. Mr. Butler boldly asserted that the 
the result of a conspiracy to ruin him on account of his litiga- 
certain insurance company [his charge the United States Life 
s. Wherever the truth may be found, the whole affair forms 


in the history of insurance 


curious fact has come to light in the matter of the $64,000.00 cheque 


forgery on the New York Life. It now appears that the forged cheque was 


numbered next in order to that actually last drawn by the company. This 


f 


looks as if the forger had been himself familiar with the books of the com- 


pany, or else posted by one who was 


New developments thicken in the affairs of the Universal Life and 


congeneers, the North America and the Guardian Mutual. The Vice- 


Universal is, it appears, an officer of each of the other 


| 
ired bankrupt, have hitherto continued 


draws a salary from each, although it is 
institutions has for seve 


alaries 
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From the investigations now pending in the State Department, it would 


ippear as if the principal business of the Universal at present consists in 
purchasing and cancelling its own policies. It is said to have decreased 


its insurance $10,252,000.00, and purchased 5,955 policies which were sur- 


rendered at the rate of from nineteen to twenty per diem through the past 
ylicies $2,390,007.00 


vear. It appears to have paid for the surrender of these 


n consequence of which its expenditures are stated have exceeded its 
(' ne loss to the policy- 


by the enormous sum of $1,554,128,17. 


s however the gain of the stockholders by the large amount of 


f 


reserve ‘leased by the cancellation of fifteen millions worth of insurancs 


This company, it must be admitted, deals in large figures. 
We are glad to see that a special Commission has been organized in 
ynneticut to examine the condition of t ife companies of that State, and 


port at its next session. The Commission is actively at work, getting to- 
and si e | he aid of experts all the facts relating to the real 
ld by all the companies. This part of theit 


ium notes have not yet been examined 


1 searching investigation; and 


be nto the real meaning of such items 


1 accrued.” With regard to 


premiums,” and “interest due and 


said that the Commission will direct an independent 


uation of tl policie and employ experts for the purposes, so as 


iccurately to det line the value of the re-insurance reserve. 


The Univ | Life is stated to be undergoing investigation. 
returned assets, 83354,451,69 have been rejected b Superintendent, 
2,500.00 is money loaned on secor rtgaves, and $81,875.92 
It appears that this company has loaned on bond and 


t dy] | 
$1,065,391.50, and the “ interest due and accrued” on its list of 


ts amounts to $109,465.46, or more than 10 per cent. on all the money 


1as loaned. It would appear from this fact, as if no interest had been col- 


lected on any of its bonds and mortgages for upwards of a year past. Can 


such a result be purely accidental, or is it the fruit of some private arrange- 


ment with the mortgage debtors? During the past year the same company 
h 


has paid for surrendered policies more than three times the amount ex- 


pe nded for | gitimate d losses! Doe s not this fact TiVe color to the alle ga- 


eg 
tions in the Belknap shit ? 


* * We are indebted to the courtesy of Hon. John F. Smyth, of Albany, 
Superintendent of Insurance for the State of New York, for Parts I. and II. 
of his valuable Report on Insurance. Though somewhat reticent they con- 
tain sundry disclosures of a suggestive and indeed alarming character. For 
nstance, the returns of the North America Life show a deficiency as 
to policy-holders of $536,127.80. This is taking its mortgages at its own 


t 
luation 1 1 is conceded to be very uncertain [The Receiver has com- 


i 


menced suit to recover $1,150,981.00 on deposit at the Department at 


Albany the benefit of the ri stered policies of this ¢ ompany. As the 
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Company is still receiving premiums on these policies, it is difficult to see 
by what right the Receiver can claim moneys held for their special security 
by the State. 


Che Baltimore Underwriter says that “ Mr. Winston is legally and 


morally entitled to every dollar he has received from the Mutual Life. Mr. 
Hyde merits every cent paid him by the Equitable. Mr. Furber is entitled 
to all he has received from the Universal. These men have made the com- 
panies they represent, Xc.” Ahem! If these gentlemen have made these 
companies, why do they find it necessary to pay to an enormous staff of 
employees, sums compared to which their own big plums are but as a bite 
ofacherry? Is this practice recommended by the fact that it is mutua/, 


equitable, or universal ? 


rhe representatives of the defunct American Popular Life are said 
to be active opponents of the Insurance Bill under consideration in Ohio ; 
particularly that section which prohibits taking applications, Xc., in cyphers 


or by characters of any sort other than ordinary written language. That is 


s¢ nsible 


* The report on the condition of the Guardian Mutual Life shows a 
deficiency of $659,649.83. Its securities consist of mortgages valued at 


$100,000.00 and deposited at Albany. Qaousgue tamen 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


To 


The National Quarterly Review. 


(= The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention: 


Contributors. Titles of Articles. 


ADLER, G. J., A. M.,* New York, ‘ ; William Von Humboldt as a comparative 
Philologist. 

BLIND, KARL, London, England, ; . European Nationalitiesand Races: German 
View of German Unity. 

BRISTOW, Dr. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo., . : ; ; ‘ Yellow Fever, etc. 

CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass., , F : / Modern Italian Literature. 

DANA, ALEX. H., New York, . ‘ . Philosophy of Population: Popular Illusions, 

DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland, . The Works of Charles Dickens. 

DOYLE, Hon. D. R. LAWRENCE. New York, . . The Canadas: their Position 
and Destiny. 

GAILBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland, . . . Mexican Antiquities. 

GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass., ‘ . Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 

GORTON, D. A., M. D. ‘ ‘ . Responsibility of Government for Public Health ; 
Infidel Aspects of Modern Science ; The A®tiology of the Atmosphere ; Domestic 
Hygiene; The Decline and Rise of Civil Marriage ; The Ethics of Labor; The 
Ethics of Trade; The Monism of Man; Physiology of Lunar Light; The Political 
Situation in the United States ; Impressions and Reminiscences of Edward I. Sears, 
LL.D.., etc. 

GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass., ° . The Turco-Greek Question ; the 
Irish Church ; the French Crisis. 
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In this work the author treats of the relations of mind and 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE DRIFT OF MEDIGAL PHILOSOPHY. 


12° Tinted paper. Limp Covers, 75¢c. Paper, 50¢. 


The author aims to show in this essay that crime is oftener 
the result of brain disease than of original sin, and that the vic- 
tims of either abnormality are proper objects of commisseration, 
to be sent to asylums and reformatories, rather than jails and 
penitentiaries. 


For sale at the office of the National Quarterly Review, 
291 Broadway, New York, by Booksellers generally, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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French, English and German 


On : + 
Hoarding ant Hav School, 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN 


REMOVED TO 


WO, 1 EAST 4ist STREET, 


Cor. Fifth Avenue, 


A thorough English collegiate course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the FRENCH and 


other modern languages. 


HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 
\re the distinguishing features of this School. 


SINGLE ROOMS FOR THOSE WHO APPLY IN TIME. 


Tae MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


IS UNDER THE CARE Ol 


Prof. S. B. MILLS. 
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Rock Hull College, 


MARYLAND. 





CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within 
a few minutes walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a 
Commercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
are publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. The 
English classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and 
historical allusions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism 
and philology. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEE CATALOGUE. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition, 

Entrance Fee, 

Physician’s Fee, 

Graduating Fee, 

Vacation at College, : : , 
Pianb, $60. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each, 


Drawing, 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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Inman Line.—Mail Steamers. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 


OF BERLIN, .. ‘ ‘ ; ° Saturday, July 7, 
f. OF CHESTER, . . ° ° . Saturday,July 14, 
Y OF RICHMOND, . ‘ ° ‘ Saturday, July 28, 

OF BERLIN, ‘ ‘ : , - Saturday, Aug. 11, 

OF CHESTER, . ‘ ; : Saturday, Aug. 18, 

OF RICHMOND, ‘ ‘ . . Saturday, Sept. 1, 





FROM PIER 48, NORTH RIVER. 

CABIN, $80 and $100 gold. Return Tickets on favora- 
ble terms. STEERAGE, $28 currency. Drafts issued at 
lowest rates. 


Saloons, State Rooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms 


amidships. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 


15 and 33 BROADWAY, N, Y, 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


Wholly devoted to College work. With ample facilities for all 


departments of a liberal education. 
TUITION, $75 A YEAR. 
FREE To THOSE NEEDING AID. 
T= For Catalogues apply to 


P. A. CHADBOURNE, President. 
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VHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 

CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The Steamers of this line take the Lane Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U. S. 
N., going south of the Banks on the passage to Queenstown, all the year round. 
BALTIC, Saturday, July at :. 
ADRIATIC, Saturday, July at A. 
BRITANNIC,.... Saturday, July at 2:30 P. } 
CELTIC,. . Saturday, July at 7 A. 
FROM WHITE STAR DOCKS, PIER 52 NORTH RIVER. 
RATES.—Saloon, $80 and $100 in gold. Return tickets on reasonable terms. Steerage, $28, 
Saloon, Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms are placed amidships, where the noise 
and motion are least, affording a degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea. 


For inspection of plan and other information, apply at the Company’s Office, 


No. 37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 
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This Institution is pleasantly situated in the central city of the State of New York, 
whose name it bears. The city, in its corporate capacity, contributed largely to its 
foundation. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State, are ex-officio members of its Board of 
Trustees. 

While it is particularly under the charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is, by 
its constitution and in its management, liberal and impartial, and combines the advantages 
of State and Church Institutions. It has at present three Colleges fully organized, each 
with its own Faculty, as follows: 


The College of Liberal Arts, 
The College of Fine Arts, 
The College of Medicine aud Surgery. 


The College of Liberal Arts has four courses of study, each covering four years; 
and in that and all the Colleges, 3 cere degrees are conferred upon those who 
complete the prescribed courses of study. 

’ For particulars send to Prof. J. P. Grirrin, Registrar, for an Annual, or to Prof. 
Grorce W. Comrort, A. M., with reference to the College of Fine Arts; or for general 


information to E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
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The Butler Health Lift. 


A scientific system of codperative and cumulative exercise, 
adapted to the preservation and restoration of health. 

It improves the circulation, increases vitality, never exhausts, 
warms the extremities, relieves indigestion, rests the tired brain, 
and cures many chronic ailments. 


Rooms for Exercise and Treatment for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children and Invalids. 
NEW YORK: 
Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 Broadway. 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 76 Wall Street, corner of Pearl Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
No. 158 Remsen Street. 


ra" The Apparatus of The Butler Health Lift possesses 
advantages over any other’ By a peculiar combination of ac- 
curately graduated sPRING-ACTION with the dead-weight lift, the 
effort is made PERFECTLY CUMULATIVE, and hence both THOROUGH 
and saFE. Unlike other apparatus, it admits of regular increments 
of only ONE POUND DAILY, which adapts it to the most delicate 
cases. It is convenient for LApiEs as well as GENTLEMEN. 


“THE MOST PERFECT APPARATUS IN USE.” 


(Evening Mail.) 


REFERENCES.—Dr. D. A. Gorton, Dr. C. L. Mircuett, Dr. Epowarp BayarD, 
Dr. H. D. Noves, and many others 


Call or address as above, 


LEWIS G. JANES, 


Proprietor. 
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New York, 
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for the past six years. 
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U.S. PIANO Co. $290. 


You ask why we can sell First-Class 7!; Octave Rosewood Pianos for $290. Our 
answer is, that it costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano sold through Agents, all of 
whom make 100 percent profit. We haveno Agents, but sell direct to Families at Factory 
price, and warrant five years. We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, and require no 

ayment unless they are found satisfactory. Send for illustrated Circ ular, which gives 
i particulars, and contains the names of over 1500 Bankers, Merchants and Families that 
are using our Pianos in every State of the Union. Please state where you saw this notice. 


ADDRESS 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway. 
New York. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PASSENGER TRAINS. 


Leave Depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. at 


6.30 P. M.—Night Express (daily) for Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Sayre, Elmira, Ithaca, Auburn, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the West. Pullman’s sleeping 


coaches attached. 


General Eastern Office, cor. Church and Cortlandt Sts. 


CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup't and Eng’r 
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Centennial Expos 
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Centennial Award 
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*“ Notable or Absolute Purity.” 


The above Medals present an array of irrefutable testimony in favor of the following 
named goods, weil worthy of the serious consideration of all who want the best and most 
economical: each medal represents a decision of a separate Board of Scientific and Disin- 
terested Jurors. No greater evidence of superiority can possibly be submitted. Comments 
of the manufacturers can add nothing thereto. 


DURYEAS’ SATIN CLOSS STARCH. 


IN SIX-POUND BOXES AND ONE-POUND PAPERS. USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER, 


DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN STARCH. 


Prouw uneed by JURORS OF GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1567, to be the ** PERFECTION 
OF QUALITY.” NONE GENUINE WITHOUT ** DURYEAS’” ON EVERY PACKAGE, FOR SALE 
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@” Our NEW RECIPE BOOK, containing many valuable recipes, will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any one sending their address to General Depot, 


Nos. 29, 3!, and 33 Park Place, New York. 
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